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INDIA AND CASHMERE. 


A’ the present time, everything that re- 
lates to India is of deep interest, for 
the reason that no one can predict how 
soon there will be trouble in that country, 
either war or a terrible famine. One is 
almost as bad as the other. Every few 
years there is a terrible drought on the 
lands that are not irrigated, and then people 
die by thousands, of starvation, and the 
English government has to extend a help- 
ing hand to those who cannot help them- 
selves. Year by year the chances of such 
calamities are growing less, for there are 
Canals being constructed that lead water 
25 


from the high mountains of Asia, where 
there is perpetual snow, to the sun-baked 
plains of India, thus insuring good crops to 
all who care to pay for the expense of tap- 
ping the mains. Without water there is 
death ; with it there is health and plenty, 
prosperity and happiness to the poor. The 
English government is looking after the 
condition of the people in a manner that 
shows the great principles which are at 
stake, and the desire to benefit all who care 
for full stomachs. Thus Great Britain 
means to cultivate friendship by the aid of 
crops; and she may be successful, in spite 
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of the indolent races which she has to deal 
with,—ignorant and superstitious, and 
ever ready for a change. Good crops and 
wise government may keep the ruffians at a 
distance for many years; but they will 
move some day, and then there will be 
trouble, and the natives ground to powder 
between the contending nations and the 
wild tribes that will flock to the standard of 
- the party that pays the most for services 
rendered. 

It is well known that Asia is the largest 
of the great land divisions of the globe. 
It is nearly five times the size of Europe, 
considerably exceeds that of Africa and 
Europe taken together, and surpasses the 
joint masses of North and South America. 
Within its limits are found more than half 
of the whole population of the earth, yet so 
little proportion is there between this vast 
number of inhabitants and the magnitude 
of their dwelling-place, that Europe is three 
times more densely peopled. The immense 
region contains the loftiest elevations and 
the deepest depressions of the terrestrial 
surface, with the most varied and highly- 
developed forms of animal and vegetable 
life ; while from its plains, valleys, and hills, 
have been distributed to other parts of the 
-world the most valuable of the domesticated 
quadrupeds, the choicest fruits, and those 
food-plants which are most important to the 
daily sustenance of mankind. 

The mainland of Asia is situated entirely 
in the northern hemisphere, but it makes a 
very close approach to the equator — within a 
hundred miles — and the insular appendages 
advance southward of the line. In the op- 
posite direction it passes far into the depths 
of the north polar zone. While contermi- 
nous with Europe, and attached to Africa 
by the slender Isthmus of Suez, its eastern 
extremity is only separated from America 
by the narrow channel of Behring Strait. 
The other boundaries are the Caspian and 
Black Seas, the Archipelago, Mediterra- 
nean and Red Seas on the west; the Indian 
Ocean on the south; the Pacific on the 
east; and the Arctic on the north. These 
ocean-basins advance to some extent inland, 
forming minor seas, friaged and dotted with 
numerous islands. The most important 
are the Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal, 


southern; the China, Yellow and Japanese 
Seas, with that of Okhotsk, eastern; each 
of which has its subordinate gulfs. On 
the northern side the indentations are 
numerous, but upon an inferior scale, and 
have more the character of river estuaries 
than oceanic inlets. 

Generally speaking, Asia is distinguished 
by great compactness. It has therefore a 
smaller extent of coast-iine in proportion to 
its magnitude, though reckoned at 35,000 
miles, with fewer maritime advantages than 
the other continents, Africa alone excepted. 
The main mass forms a trapezium, from 
which there are huge projections. Those 
on the southern side remarkably correspond 
to the projections of Southern Europe. 
Thus, Peninsula Arabia, on the west, is the 
gigantic counterpart of the Western Spanish 
Peninsula; India, with the adjoining island 
of Ceylon, central, has a family-likeness, 
but with broader features, to Italy and the 
insular Sicilian dependency, similarly 
placed ; and India beyond the Ganges, with 
its multitudinous islands, eastern, may be 
taken for a magnified representation of the 
eastward Turko-Hellenic tract and the 
bordering Greek Archipelago. But there 
are striking differences between Asia and 
the other great masses of land, both as it 
respects horizontal and vertical configur- 
ation. Europe may be compared to a body 
with very prominent limbs; Africa, to a 
body without members; while Asia has 
arms of enormous magnitude, with a body 
preponderating conspicuously in its dimen 
sions. Glancing at America, its extension 
is principally in the direction of the me 
ridian, but that of Asia is somewhat pro 
portionate in latitude and longitude. The 
highest mountains of America are in the 
western coast region, its most extensive 
lowlands are central, while the highest 
mountains of Asia are towards the centre, 
and its low-lying levels are maritime. 

The superficial area of the continent, not 
including the islands, is commonly reckoned 
at 17,500,000 square miles, equivalent to 
nearly one half of the entire land of the 
globe. Its extreme points are all maritime. 
Cape Romania, in Malacca, forms the 
southern extremity, and Cape Severo, i# 
Siberia, the northern, respectively in 
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itudes one degree twenty minutes, and 
seventy-eight degrees twenty minutes north. 
The western limit is Cape Baba, on the 
shore of Asia Minor, in longitude twenty- 
six degrees four minutes east, and the east- 
ern, a headland on Behring Strait, is 
defined by the meridian of one hundred and 
seventy degrees west. From north to 
south, the greatest extent amounts to about 
5.400 miles, following the meridian of ore 
hundred degrees. This is slightly exceeded 
by the linear distance east and west, along 
the parallel of forty degrees; but a diag- 
onal line drawn from north-east to south- 
west, or from Behring Strait to the Isthmus 
of Suez, measures not less than 6,700 
miles, and intersects no considerable body 
of water except the southern part of the 
Caspian. An enormous number of insular 
appendages closely adjoin the mainland. 
They occur chiefly in groups and chains, 
are variously of volcanic or coralline form- 
ation, and have an aggregate area equal to 
one-fifth of the extent of Europe. The 
Northern Ocean contains the desolate and 
highly fossiliferous cluster of New Siberia. 
The Aleutians, stretching out in a curving 
line toward America, the long and narrow 
tract of Sagalien, of the Kurile, and of the 
Japanese series, Formosa and Hainan, are 
off the eastern coast. Off the southern 
shores of the continent lies Ceylon, with 
the Andaman and Nicobar, the Maldive and 
Laccadive groups. Westward, in the Med- 
iterranean, are Cyprus, Rhodes, and other 
dependencies of the Lesser Asia. But the 
grand insular examples are on the south- 
east, where the large masses of Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Philippines, and 
a world of contiguous isles, compose the 
East Indian or Malayan Archipelago. This 
splendid region—the “gardens of the 
sun” in eastern speech — divides the basin 
of the Indian from that of the Pacific 
Ocean, leads bya series ot huge stepping- 
stones to within hail of Australian lands, 
and forms part of a separate division of the 
globe. under the name of Ocearia. 

The interior of Asia embraces lowlands 
plateaus, chains and groups of mountains, 
developed upon a scale in harmony with its 
colossal proportions. Six great lowlands 
are prominent in the vertical configuration 


of the surface; namely, the Siberian, by 
far the largest; the Chinese; the Indo- 
Chinese; the North Indian; the Syrian, 
comprehending the historically renowned 
basin of the Euphrates; and the plain of 
Turkestan, part of which is an area of 
actual depression, being below the level of 
the sea. These low-lying levels are of vast 
extent, and vary in their character, from 
dreary and desolate wastes, true sandy or 
gravelly deserts, nearly rainless and water- 
less, to districts of the richest soil, clothed 
with continually exuberant vegetation, 
which are visited periodically with copious 
showers, and irrigated by rivers of ample 
volume. Great extremes of temperature 
occur in these regions, some districts being 
subject to a burning heat for the greater 
part of the year, while others are carpeted 
with a deep snow for as long an interval, 
and the subsoil constantly remains so firmly 
frozen, that, in order to excavate a grave of 
any depth, fire is commonly employed to 
thaw it, even in the midst of summer. 
Densely crowded cities and large village 
populations occupy the plain§ of China and 
Bengal, but the signs of human life are few 
and far between on those of Siberia and 
Turkestan. Two principal highland sys- 
tems are likewise distinguished in the con- 
tinental interior. The one is south-western, 
sometimes called the Tauro-Caucasian ; the 
other is central, generally styled High Asia, 
on account of its stupendous elevations, 
with which extensive ranges of subordinate 
mountains and intervening high grounds, 
on the east and north-east, are connected. 
The south-western highiand system in- 
cludes the table-lands of Iran or Persia, 
Armenia, and Asia Minor, which range in 
altitude above the sea from 3,000 to 7,000 
feet —the Armenian being the loftiest. It 
forms a grand platform for the volcanic 
cone of Ararat, which attains a total height 
of 17,323 feet, and is the colossal boundar;- 
stone of three great empires, standing at 
the convergence of the Russian, Persian, 
and Turkish dominions. This generally 
highly elevated region is a kind of mountain 
nucleus, with which several chains are more 
or less directly connected, while some im- 
mediately radiate from it. They include 
the Zagros Mountains, in Kurdistan, run- 
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ning parallel to the Tigris, as the eastward 
boundary of its basin; the range of 
Taurus, extending into Asia Minor in sev- 
eral branches, and sending off Lebanon as 
a southerly prolongation into Syria and Pal- 
estine; the bolder Caspian Mountains 
which skirt the southern shores of that sea; 
and the still more majestic Caucasus, inter- 
secting diagonally the isthmus between it 
and the Black Sea, the ridge-line of which 
is part of the boundary between Asia and 
Europe. Near the centre of the last 
named grand chain is Mount Elburz, 
crowned with snow and clad with glaciers, 
untrodden by the foot of man, which 
attains the height of 18,493 feet, and may 
be regarded, from its position on the 
frontier, as at once the culminating point of 
Europe and of Western Asia. The table- 
lands of this region differ widely in their 
character. Those of Persia are sternly 
desolate, consisting of sandy: and salt 
deserts, with the blast of utter barrenness 
upon them, while those of Asia Minor, 
though treeless, afford tine pasturage, and 
are the summer camping-grounds of nom- 
adic tribes. Several of the mountain- 
passes present fine scenery, and were cel- 
ebrated in ancient times as the routes of 
armies, as well as the thoroughfares of 
commerce. Alexander the Great, in his 
wild eastern campaigns, crossed the Taurus 
by the Pyle ,Cilicia, or Cilician Gates, a 
defile which connected the old provinces of 
Cappadocia and Cilicia, now called the Pass 
of Gélek Béghdz. He proceeded from Asia 
Minor into Syvia, now the Pass of Beilan, 
in the range of Amanus,.close to which 
Darius was overthrown on the battle-field 
of Issus. In pursuit of the fugitive mon- 
arch, he threaded the Pyle Casfia, a rent 
in the high mountain wall south of the Cas- 
pian, in the neighborhvod of the modern 
Persian capital. In a central part of the 
Caucasus, the present Pass of Dariel, con- 
verted into a military road by the Russians, 


represents the Porte Caucasiea, or Cau- 


casian Gates of the Romans. Their Porte 
Albania, at the eastern extremity of the 
range, between it and the Caspian, is now 
called the Pass of Derbend, 

The central highland system is an im- 
mense region of table-lands and mountains, 


occupying an area much larger than the 
whole of Europe, and containing the most 
elevated points of the terrestrial surface. 
It forms the core of the continent, and 
exerts a natural influence whicl is felt 
at the opposite extremities. The parallels 
of twenty-eight degrees and fifty-three 
degrees, and the meridians of seventy-three 
degrees and one hundred and twenty 
degrees, generally define the extreme limits, 
equal to a linear distance of 1,730 miles 
from north to south, by 2,400 miles from 
east to west. This remarkable district, 
High Asia, many parts of which are still 
very obscurely known, appears to be a 
four-sided protuberance, with chains of 
mountains on its borders, all of which 
rise far above the line of perpetual snow; 
while some ascend to that elevation, on 
the exterior, rising from the zone of apricot, 
and pomegranate trees, of rice and cotton, 
of sultry heat and tropical jungie. The 
southern side is formed by the gigantic 
Himalaya rampart; the western by the 
Bolar-Tagh or Cloudy Mountains; the 
northern by the Altai chain ; and the eastern 
by the Khing-Khan, In-Shan, Yung-Ling, 
and other Chinese ranges. Intermediate 
to the Himalaya and Altai—the southern 
and northern walls—parallel to them and 
to each other, are the equally grand chains 
of the Kuen-Lun, and the Thian-Shan or 
Celestial Mountains. The gountry, thus 
bordered and intersected, consists of high 
plains, diversified with valleys, streams, and 
lakes, but by no means of uniform elevation, 
though the general level is high in relation 
to that of the sea. Between the Himalaya 
and the Kuen-Lun, comprehending the 
whole of Tibet, the plateau. ranges in 
altitude from 10,000 feet to a height exceed- 
ing that of Mont Blanc, and is the loftiest 
in the world. The table-land of Pamir, on 
the north-west has a mean elevation of 
15,000 feet. From west to east, the surface 
generally declines, but probably the lowest 
part, incluciug the whole of Mongolia, a 
region of sandy deserts, has an average 
elevation of from 3,000 to 4,000 feet, and 
is the most extensive table-land of the globe. 

The Himalaya Mountains form a mag- 
nificent frontier to the north of India, and 
separate its low plains from the high plateau 
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of Tibet. They follow.a curving course 
of considerably more than 1,000 miles, 
contain the greatest elevations of the earth’s 
surface, and answer to the meaning of 
their name, “ the abode of snow.” Upwards 
of forty peaks have been ascertained to 
exceed the altitude of 23,000 feet; several 
rise to a much greater height; and one, 
Mount Everest, or Gausriankar, attains 
to very nearly 29000 feet, the highest 
known point on the globe. On the southern 
slope of the range, mosquitoes go up to 
8,000 feet ; monkeys and tigers to 11,000; 


the leopard to 13,000; and snakes to 15,000 


to correspond to the icy masses of the Alps 
in their rate of movement. Their lower 
extremities are found at the height of from 
11,500 to 12,000 feet, south of the great 
peaks, but on the northern side, where 
the snow-line is higher, they are not met 
with below 16,000 feet. The illustration 
of these stupendous mountains has been 
chiefly affected by English expeditions 
from India, while that of the Altai, the 
opposite northern wall, has been accom- 
plished by Russian mea of science and 
travellers from Siberia. 

The high central mass of the continent 


feet ; while the dog follows his master over 
the loftiest passes. The main masses are 
separated by deep gorges, which furnish 
routes between India and Tibet, but all of 
them, above 16,000 feet, are clothed with 
snow from November till May. The Parang 
Pass, in Spiti, ascends to 18.500 feet, and 
is the loftiest used as a commercial 
thoroughfare; bat the Ibi-Gamin Pass, 
leading into Gurhwal, reaches the elevation 
of 20,450 feet. Glaciers abound in the 
higher parts of the mountains, many of 
which are of great magnitade, and appear 


has mountainous connections on the north- 
east, stretching out to the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean and Behring Strait. In the 
opposite direction, it is linked with the 
south-western highland system by the 
Hindu-Kush, a prolongation of the Hima- 
laya, extending through Afghanistan to 
the plateaus of Persia. But besides these 
two systems wholly distinct from them, 
the Asian highlands include the eastern 
slope of the Urals on the frontier of Europe, 
the lofty table-lands and ranges of the 


Arabian peninsula, the elevated ground 
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of the Deccan in India, walled by the Eastern 
and Western Ghauts, and the scantily 
known chains of China, and the Indo- 
Chinese. countries. The region of the 
Caspian offers a striking contrast to the 
uplands, and a singular exception to general 
terrestrial arrangements, as the expanse 
occupies an area of actual depression, its 
surface being below the level of the Black 
Sea. 

Magnitude and diversity mark the hydro- 
graphy of Asia. The snows and glaciers of 
the high uplands are the sources of magnifi- 
cent rivers, which, though not equal in 
length and volume to those of the western 
world, owing to the different disposition 
of the mountains, make a very close 
approach to them; while the lakes are 
remarkable for their number, size and varied 
attributes. At the same time vast tracts 
of the surface are waterless wastes. In the 
northern half of the continent the great 
streams have a very languid current in their 
mean state, owing to the vast extent of 
country between the central highlands in 
which they rise,and the Arctic Ocean, to 
which they flow. So slight is the declin- 
ation of the surface, that Tobolsk, on the 
Irtish, though five hundred and fifty miles 
from the sea, is little more than a hundred 
feet above its level. For the same reason 
the rivers overflow their banks, and spread 
out in wide inundations, upon the melting of 
the snows, which deeply cover the whole of 
their basins in water; and in that season 
they are useless as navigable channels, 
being strongly frozen. In Southern Asia 
the rivers are generally rapid having a 
considerable fall, consequent on the com- 
parative proximity to the highlands from 
which they descend to the ocean, They 
are subject to an annual or a semi-annual 
rise, from the melting of the snow in spring 
toward their sources, and from the deluges 
of rain which periodically visit the countries 
they traverse. 

Cashmere, in the extreme north of India, 
bordering the Punjab, consists of an 
elevated valley, and a belt of enclosing 
mountains, among which are some of the 
loftiest summits of the Himalaya, It is 
one of the most interesting and beautiful 
portions of the earth, embracing almost 


every variety of scenery and climate, rich 
in fruits and flowers, while offering objects 
on every hand to arrest the attention of 
the man of science, whether botanist, 
geologist, or antiquary. The valley itself 
is of somewhat oval form. It extends 
about ninety miles from north-west to south- 
east, and has a breadth varying from ten 


to thirty-five miles. The lowest part, 


occupied by the Wuller Lake, is 5,189 feet 
above the sea, but the average height is 
5,500 feet. Thrice that altitude is attained 
by several peaks of the mountain-wall 
immediately adjacent, but in the distance 
northward rises the magnificent mass of 
Nanga Parbat or “ Naked Mountain,” so 
called from being bare of snow, owing to 
the remarkable steepness of its sides. It 
attains the elevation of 26,629 feet above 
the sea, and ranks fourth among the highest 
measured summits on the globe. There 
are several passes by which this secluded 
region is reached from the plains of the 
Punjab, but with one exception, that through 
which the Jhelum effects its escape, they 
are too lofty to be practicable in winter, and 
this single opening will not admit of a 
wheeled vehicle. The river named drains 


the whole valley. Its remotest source is 


a small pool on the further side, from which 
it flows with a gentle current in snake-like 
curves, spreading out in places into several 
lakes, the largest of which, Lake Wuller, 
is about ten miles in length by five in 
breadth, The low grounds have the 
mulberry, chestnut, walnut, poplar, and 
plane tree, groves of which were planted 
by the Mogul emperors, who made this 
region their summer residence, adorned 
it with palaces, gardens, summer-houses, 
and luxurious retreats, the ruins of which 
attest their taste by the picturesqueness 
of the sites. Orchards of apples, pears, and 
cherries abound; and almost every variety 
ot fruit known in Europe flourishes, with 
the exception of the orange, the lemon, 
the fig, and the olive. Rice and maize 
are the principal objects of cultivation. 
The wild animals include the ibex, stag, 
and bear, the first of which is found only in 
the wildest and most inaccessable parts 
of the country. In various localities the 


shrill whistle of the marmot is almost 
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constantly heard over the barren rocks. 
The beautiful menal and other pheasants are 
abundant, with the red-legged and snow 
partridge. In winter the temperature is 
severe, and the snow liesdeep. In summer 
the heat is occasionally oppressive, but 
generally moderate. Leather manufactures, 
weaving the famed Cashmere shawls, and 
the preparation of the ottar of roses, with 
bee-keeping, are prevailing industries, In 
recent times, the story of this highland 
district has not been that of the Happy 
Valley. It fell under the power of the 
Sikhs, in 1819, and was soon afterwards 
terribly desolated by an earthquake, a 
pestilence, and a famine caused by the 
failure of the rice harvest. Upon the con- 
quest of the Sikh Kingdom by the British, 
it was ceded by them as a separate State 
to Gholab Singh, who had conquered an 
adjoining portion of Tibet. The people are 
a fine race in persoral appearance, and 
consist chiefly of Mohammedan Hindus, 

Serinagur, the capital, often called Cash- 
mere, near the centre of the valley, is seated 
on both banks of the Jhelum, and contains a 
population of 40,000. Immediately east- 
ward, the hill of Takht-i-Sulaiman rises 
abruptly, the summit of which is crowned 
by an ancient temple, still in an almost 
perfect state of preservation. It commands 
a view of snowy mountains, grassy plains, 
river, lake, forest, and almost every element 
of the fine landscape, exhibited on a grand 
scale. Islamabad, higher up the river, is 
a seat of the shawl manufacture, producing 
also chintzes, coarse cottons, and woollens, 
Baramula, a small place, stands on the inner 
side of the pass by which the Jhelum breaks 
through the outer range of the Himalayas. 
This is a grand cleft, upwards of 7,000 feet 
in depth, with almost perpendicular sides, 
very narrow at the bottom, which is almost 
wholly occupied by the river. The natural 
sluice extends from twenty to thirty miles, 
and presents successive scenes of striking 
grandeur. It can only be traversed by the 
foot-passenger. 

The entire valley of Cashmere is tradition- 
ally believed to have once been a great 
upland lake, a persuasion which various 
natural appearances confirm. Small lakes 
are numerous at present, especially around 


the capital, liable to inundation from the’ 
joint effect of the melting of the winter’s 
snow and the copious spring rains. To: 
counteract in some degree this disadvantage, 
the curious expedient is resorted to of ’ 
forming floating gardens on the surface 
of the water, which rise and fall with it, 
and thereby place the produce out of danger 
from any overflow. They are made by 
cutting through the reeds, sedges, lilies, and 
other aquatic plants, about two feet below’ 
the surface, which are pressed into closer 
connection become matted together, are 
arranged into a number of small beds, upon 
which a thin coating of mud is laid. The 
beds float, but are kept in place by willow 
stakes, which admit of a change of level 
according to the action of the water. These 
gardens are cultivated by men in boats, who 
ia the same manner gather the crop, chiefly 
cucumbers and melons, though they are 
often compact enough to bear the weight of 
aman. 

Genuine Cashmere shawls, though not in 
such demand as formerly in Europe, owing 
to excellent French and other imitations, 
are still in repute, and furnish employment 
to a large proportion of the population. 
The number annually produced, plain and 
variegated, fine and inferior, is stated to be 
30,000, the work of 16,000 looms. ‘Those of 
the best quality, which have realized prices 
of five hundred dollars and upwards, owe 
their superiority to the fineness of their 
texture, the firmness of the color, and 
the patient industry of the workmen, for 
they are woven in rudely constructed looms. 
Three or four men will be engaged a whole 
twelvemonth in weaving a single pair. The 
shawl-goat which yields the material in 
its long silky hair, inhabits the high table- 
lands of Tibet, and is distinguished by 
horns of great length, flattened and wavy. 
Our word “shawl” is a corruption of the 
native name of the fabric duschala. 

In Cashmere the wool is received from © 
Tibet and Tartary; and, after being 
bleached, is spun and dyed of various - 
colors. The weavers, employed by the 
merchants at the rate of from one to four 
pice (nearly three to twelve cents) a day, re- 
ceive the yarns, and in their shops, or at 
looms in their own houses, proceed to weave 
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them after the patterns ordered. Each loom 
is estimated to make an average yearly 
production of five shawls; but a single one 
of the finest shawls sometimes occupies the 
work of a whole shop, keeping two to four 
persons constantly engaged about it for an 
entire year. The total number of looms in 
Cashmere, it is believed, is about 16,000. 
The shawls they produce are the article of 
export of the country. They are sent to 
various parts of Asia, and in India they 


under one upon the frame, and is not seen 
by those who work it upon the upper or 
rough side, The shawls are made single 
or in pairs, either square or long. The 
former measure from sixty-three to sev 
enty-two inches on a side, the latter one 
hundred and twenty-six inches by fifty- 
four. 

The history of Cashmere goes back to an 
early age. Herodotus states that it formed, 
along with a portion of Upper India, the 


were first made known to the English. 
The process of weaving the shawls with 
variegated figures is conducted without the 
shuttle, each colored yarn of the woof being 
worked upon the warp with its separate 
wooden needle; and, as the work goes on 
exceedingly slowly, it is customary to divide 
it among several looms, and then join the 
Pieces together. This is so skilfully done 
that the seams are not detected. As the 
pattern is worked, the right side is the 


twentieth satrapy of the Persian Empire 
in the reign of Darius Hystaspes. It is 
mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy, 
The last very accurately describes the 
position of the valley. It appears to have 
long remained the seat of an independent 
Hindu kingdom, and had next a series of 
Mohammedan rulers, who held possession 
down to.the year 1586, when it was reduced 
by the Mogul emperor, Akbar, and added to 
the empire of Delhi. 
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PART ELEVENTH. 


OUR EXHIBITION AT MONTEREY. — A SURPRISED AND DELIGHTED AUDI— 

ENCE.—THE ALCALDA MAKES A SPEECH.—A PREMATURE EXPLO=- 
SION.— SOME GRAND AND LOFTY TUMBLING.—A RACE. — SAN LUIS. 
— RANCHE REFUGIO. — SANTA BARBARA. — CATCHING FINBACKS. — SAN 
PEDRO. —LETTERS FROM HOME. —A BEAR HUNT. 


I WAS forced to admire my friend Lewey’s courage, as he advanced to 
the edge of the platform, posed, and commenced his performance. For 
coolness and cheek he was unsurpassed by any boy of the French nation, 
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and, when he laid his hand on a dinner plate, and took up a stick on which 1 
to balance the former, I wanted to clap my hands, so much was I moved by | 
his calmness, his grand air of “content de vous voir ici good people.” 
Had he been a real magician he could not have been more self-possessed. 
His good louking face also impressed the ladies, and his nice, white cotton 
stockings, the third pair that I had given him, were commented on in tones 
that made the old women utter words of reproof for such forwardness on 
the part of the doncellitas. The governor yawned once more, and the pa- 
dre fell asleep, and snored deep and loud, but no one appeared to notice it, 
for the priest was a jolly old fellow, and a great favorite with Protestants 
as well as Catholics, foreigners and Mexicans. 

Lewey tossed a plate in the air, and,as it came down, caught it ona 
stick, and spun it around rapidly. There was a sensation. The old man 
beamed on us with delight, and the alcalda looked the audience full in the 
face, as much as to say, — 

“You see, my friends, what I do for your amusement. When it comes 
to a re-election don’t forget to deposit your votes for me,” like the mayors 
of some of our Atlantic cities, who are always studying how they can make 
the people happy, and be re-elected at the same time. 

Up again went the plate in the air, and, as it descended, was caught on 
the point of the stick, still retaining its whirling motion. The applause 
was immense, but, when I handed Lewey a second dish and stick, and he 
kept them both going, there was a shudder all through the audience, and 
some of the old ladies crossed themselves, and wanted the priest waked up, 
so that he could be prepared to save them, in case of necessity, or at leas’ 
keep off the evil spirits, who they thought must aid the boy in his wonder- 
ful exhibition. But the priest slumbered on, and the elderly senoras grew 
more composed. 

Then I handed Lewey a third plate, and he placed a stick on his chin, 
and, with others in each hand, had three dishes revolving at the same time. 
The breathing of the women was painfully aidible, and some glanced to- 
ward the door, as if desirous of making their escape, fearing such supernat- 
ural exhibitions were wicked. 

After the plates had been balanced as long as we thought the governor 
would endure it, Lewey took the wooden bails, and manipulated them in a 
satisfactory manner, keeping all in the air at the same time, until they 
formed a comple‘e circle over his head. Liberal applause was the rewaid 
for this display of science, and the young ladies beamed on the French lad, 
while the old ones swore that he was aided by the devil, and not by the 
saints. 

Then he played with his sticks, and threw them about in various forms, 
and boxed and cuffed them, and at last let them rest, and once more I 
stepped to the front, and said, — 

“ Will some lady and gentleman be kind enough to lend us their handker- 
chiefs ?” 

There was an ominous silence. People looked at each other in wonder- 
ing surprise, and then at me, as though they did not quite comprekend what 
I meant. 

“ Handkerchiefs,” I repeated. ‘“ Dos panuelos.” 

Mr. Teschemacher, who occupied a rear seat, made a motion to draw 
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one from his pocket, but thought better of it, and concluded not to help us, 
for which we were very thankful. Captain Peterson for a moment exhibit- 
ed a blood-red bandana, and then wisely held on toit. He feared that he 
would never see it again if it passed from his possession. Captain Sim- 
mons was flirting with a pretty girl, and failed to respond. Mr. Larkin did 
not hear our call, and so took no notice of the appeal. He was calculating 
how much he would have to loan the new governor in the course of a 
month. Not one of the Mexicans moved, or offered to furnish us with the 
necessary articles.. There were none in the house, axd, perhaps, there was 
no occasion for them, for catarrh is not very prevalent at Monterey, or was 
not when I was last there. The end of a shawl was more convenient, in 
case it was really necessary to touch the lips or nose, to remove a little 
moisture. 

We had expected the result, and come prepared for it. We had cut upa 
couple of old handkerchiefs for the occasion, and brought two just like the 
ones destroyed, so that the trick would seem very wonderful. Then Lewey 
displayed the good articles, and put them in a hat, and shook them up, and 
took out the bad ones, and tore them into small pieces, and, when every 
one supposed that the panuelos were gone forever as useful articles, he 
produced the whole ones, safe, and without a brack or rent in either. The 
timid women crossed themselves, and muttered short prayers, while Cap- 
tains Peterson and Simmons clapped their hands until they were nearly 
blistered. 

Then the people did applaud, and the old ladies said that the French boy 
was the devil, and wanted the priest to exorcise the evil one, but the padre 
slumbered on unconscious of the danger that threatened his flock, and him- 
self. 

The performance was a very creditable one, and I saw our captain’s face 
glow with pride, as he whispered to the master of the Magnolia, and | im- 
agined that he was telling him what wonderful and good boys he had under 
his command. Our success was indeed surprising, but the reader must re- 
member that legerdemain was a rare thing on the coast of California at 
the time, and Lewey was the first magician that the people who had not 
visited the City of Mexico had ever seen. To be sure, bullocks and horses 
sometimes disappeared from ranches, in a surprising manner, and in broad 
daylight, but there was no sleight-of-hand science in the process. Vaque- 
ros would drive them off, re-brand them, be all the richer by a few hundred 
head, and the real owner would know nothing of the matter, as sometimes 
he had so many cattle that he would not miss those so mysteriously driven 
off. But this was thieving, and not magic. 

I then stepped forward to announce the conclusion of our entertainment 
and to request all to keep their seats, as there was to be a brilliant display 
of fire-works. This caused an expression of surprise, and one young lady 
waved her fan, in token of her appreciation of our efforts to please the 
audience. 

While I was speaking the harpists began to look after their instruments, 
as though they had a premonition that there was to be trouble ahead, and 
one of the fellows, in his excitement, pitched a half-consumed cigarette on 
the table where the crackers and serpent were reposing, side by side. We 
did not notice the act, as we were looking at the dark, flashing eyes of the 
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doncellitas, and admiring them, more than the sudden stirring of the musi- 
cians. 

All at once I heard a sputtering and a whizzing, and, as I turned, saw 
smoke issuing from the bunch of crackers. I started for the table, but 
Lewey whispered, — 

“Let ’em rip. De more fun for us all. Keep still.” 

Even if 1 would have interfered there was not time, for a light detonation 
was heard, a fiz, and into the air went the bunch of crackers, and then there 
were yells all over the hall, and women started to their feet, and some one 
cried out, — 

“Mira! Fuego!” or in English, “ There is fire.” 

Mr. Teschemacher, like a discreet man, left the hall at the first out- 
break. 

Then, to complicate matters as much as possible, the fiery serpent com- 
menced its awful course around the toom. The holy father was suddenly 
awakened, and, as he arose to make his escape, the commandante of the 
presidio jumped up, got his long sword entangled between his thin legs, and 
plunged headlong on the priest, striking him on the abdomen, and both 
went to the floor, locked in a firm embrace, and there they struggled, until 
the padre got on top, and almost choked the life out of his tall and lank op- 
ponent. 

Once the serpent sped around the hall, scattering nice little sparks, ex- 
tinguished as soon as they fell, so there was no danger of setting clothes on 
fire, but the panic was awful to contemplate. The alcalda jumped ona 
chair, to command the peace, but the snake darted toward him, and the of- 
ficial dodged, tumbled off, and rolled under one of the settees, and a fat 
woman stepped on his head, and nearly fractured his skull, and crushed his 
nose all out of shape. The governor supposed that a new revolution had 
broken out in a novel manner, and that he was to be assassinated, so did 
the best thing that he could, ran for the door, to make his escape, but was 
prevented by the crowd, who thronged the entrance. It was in vain that I 
yelled at the top of my voice, — 

“No hay cudado,” or “ Don’t be alarmed, there is nothing to be feared.” 
Even when I was shouting the loudest, the serpent, like the Frankenstein 
monster, darted toward those who had created it, and came precious near 
our heads, and only by dodging did we escape contact. 

Once more the serpent sailed around the hall, sparkling and bright, and 
as lively as ever. In fact it seemed more frisky as it burned its life away. 
Our captain looked indignant, for some reason I could not understand, and 
seemed inclined to draw near to us, for he shook his fist in our direction, 
but the snake darted at him, and he ducked his head, and then made a dive 
for a window, through which Captain Simmons had already gone, head first, 
a moment before. I saw the old man put his beaver hat on in a determined 
manner, and then follow the lead of the whaling master, and disappear from 
sight. 

The firecrackers burned ont, and filled the hall with smoke, but the sere 
pent did not rest until the last grain of powder was exhausted, and then it 
expired with a beautiful little explosion, that should have delighted every 
one, for I am sure we worked hard enough to please the people, and make 
them satisfied with our exertions, and even the French boy could not con- 
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ceal his exultation and pride, as he said, with an encouraging pat on my 
back, — 

“ Did you ever seed anyding like it in all your life?” and I was forced to 
confess that I never had, but even in that moment of triumph and pride, I 
had, like some great persons, painful thoughts of the morrow, and what 
was to come of it. 

As the last splutter issued from the serpent, and the remains fell to the 
‘ floor, there were not many people left in the hall. The padre and the com- 
mandante had arisen from their recumbent positions, and escaped. The 
alcalda was rubbing his head and nose, and swearing in the choicest of 
Spanish, and intimating that some people had ought to be punished, so | 
suppose he felt bad because the fat woman stepped on his face, but I don’t 
think she meant to do so. It was impolite if she did it purposely, and I 
have always thought that she made a mistake, not looking to see where she 
put her feet. 

I did not deem it prudent to remain and ask if a vote of thanks would be 
passed for our exertions. Beside, * the Mexicans were disposed to do 
such an act of justice, the motion could be put and carried just as well 
while we were absent, so I intimated to Lewey that we had better be mov- 
ing toward the beach, and as fast as possible, if we would escape some 
warm remarks and congratulations. 

He seemed to think that the advice was good, and, gathering up the 
plates and balls, we stepped from the platform, and nearly stumbled over 
Mr. Larkin, his hand still at his ear, to hear all that was going on. He only 
said, with a grim smile, — 

“ Well, you boys have raised ” — 

We did not stop to hear the conclusion of his remarks, because we sup- 
posed it was merely to say “ Raised lots of fun,” and, while we felt compli- 
mented, we did not think it good taste to be praised to our faces. It might 
make us vain. 

As we passed out of the door, as quietly as possible, for true merit is al- 
ways modest, some of the old women who obstructed our course growled 
out at us, — 

“ Maldito muchacho marineros,” and we thought that there was some 
mistake, for they called us bad, after all our efforts to amuse and instruct 
the people of the town. 

The alcalda came toward us, and said something about arresting two 
boys for disturbing the peace, but we paid no attention to him, as we feared 
that he would detain us for the supper, and we knew the old man would not 
like it if we remained away from the ship overnight. Beside, we had rather 
be on board for reasons which we did not care to stop and explain during 


the tumult, and party feeling appeared to be against all foreigners in the. 


shape of boys. To be sure, one of the most graceful and beautiful mar- 
ried ladies of the town, Donna Augusta, the eldest daughter of Don Norie- 
go, of Santa Barbara, and the wife of the administrador of the aduana, or 
custom house, told us to go to her residence, and partake of some refresh- 
ments, but we politely refused on the ground of want of time. She wasa 
noble-hearted lady, and had children of her own, so could appreciate our 
hungry condition. She was popula> with every one, although she had no 
gteat love for Yankees, as she called all Americans. I hope she is still 
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alive, and has changed her opinion, but fear not, from the treatment of her 
family possessions. 

Some of the young ladies did not appear to be very much disturbed, and 
one or two smiled on us, while others muttered, — 

“ Pobre muchachos,” possibly thinking of the morrow, and our fate. Our 
thoughts were in the same line. 

We hurried along, and encountered Captains Peterson and Simmons, and 
the former said, in a low, solemn tone, as though he meant more than he 
could express, — 

“You goes on board, and I ‘ll tends to you tomorrow.” 

Always tomorrow. How much significance there is in the words, and 
how thoughtless some people are when they speak of it. Alas, tomorrow 
never comes, and hopes and aspirations fail, and happiness is blighted, and 
hearts broken, while waiting for tomorrow. But the master of the Magno- 
lia said, as he slapped our captain on his broad back, — 

“ Don’t you trouble those boys, Peterson. It is the best joke that I ever 
enjoyed in my life. I have n’t laughed so much in three years as tonight. 
Lord, to see those Mexicans tumble over each other, and hear the women 
squeal, was as good as a play.” 

But the old man did not seem to see matters in that light, and we went 
toward the beach. As we slipped away in the darkness we could hear the 
twanging of guitars, and the strumming of harps. The ball had already 
commenced, and we sighed, as we thought that we were not to take part in 
it, after all of our labor to make the party an assured success. This was 
gratitude. Ah, well, we were used to such cold, neglectful treatment at the 
hands of our superiors, so stifled our sighs, and thought of the morrow, 
like a celebrated burial party, long since immortalized in song and prose. 

“1 vonder,” said Lewey, as we stopped to listen for a moment, “if de 
peoples vill eber vant any more of our legerdemain? And vill dey offer us 
some moneys for vhat ve has done? If dey does ve vill refuse ’em, and say 
dat dey is velcome to all our services any time dey calls onus, But vill dey 
agin vish for us?” 

I thought not, and then we trudged on, and found the boat hauled up on 
the beach, and Tom and Davy looking out for us. As the captain and Mr. 
Teschemacher were to stop on shore all night, there was no need of wait- 
ing for them. We pulled off our nice stockings, rolled up our trousers, and 
floated the boat, and rowed to the ship. 

“ How was the party ?” asked Tom, as we left the beach, and the ‘bril 
liantly lighted town. 

“ A great success,” I said. “Every one was delighted with us. The cap- 
tain can’t speak he is so pleased. He will probably call us to the quarter- 
deck in the morning, and have something to say on the subject.” 

No more questions were asked, but, when we got alongside, Me. Pren- 
tice was waiting for us. 

“ How did things go off?” he inquired, as I went up the steps, and reached 
the deck. 

“ A trifle prematurely,” was my reply. 

“ How was that?’’ 

“Some greaser lighted our fire-works before we were ready, and they 
went off ina hurry. We feel very sorry that our plans were disarranged, 
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for the people appeared a little frightened at first, and some of the women 
are still hysterical, the alcalda has a broken nose, the holy padre was 
knocked out of time at the first round, and the captain is growling like a 
bear with the mange, and there is the deuse to pay, and no pitch hot, as we 
sailors say.” 

“Won't you catch it tomorrow,” was the consoling remark, and then the 
mate added, “I ’d like to have been there to see the fun.” 

Again tomorrow. Always tomorrow. We guyed out the boat to the 
boom, and retired to the steerage, in no happy frame of mind. Tomorrow 
was staring us in the face, and, while we did not look forward to it with con- 
fidence, we determined to be as comfortable as possible und6r the circum- 
stances. We were hungry, the mince pies were safe, and we resolved to 
enjoy them. The rest of the boys were all turned in, and asleep, so it was 
useless waking them up, and asking them to take a portion; beside, what 
are two mince pies among four hearty lads? We sent for Davy, for he was 
with us all the time in the boat, and almost a boy, and then found the box 
where we had concealed it, among the dry hides. We could not tell if the 
perfume of the skins had penetrated the pastry, and, if it had, we were not 
fastidious on that point. Our stomachs could endure most anything. 

Davy grinned whea the feast was spread before his eyes. He had no 
conscientious scruples on the point of eating that which had been taken un- 
lawfully. We divided fair, and never was supper more enjoyed. Then we 
rolled into our bunks, and slept as only the innocent can sleep who have 
excellent digestions, and full stomachs. 

Next morning we were ordered on shore for the captain. It was after 
breakfast, and we had to wait some time for him to heave in sight at the 
landing. He had danced fandangoes so hard that he and the whaler were 
tired, and did not put in an appearance until near eleven o'clock. But we 
enjoyed ourselves looking over a portion of the town, and being scowled at 
by the old women. There was to be a bull and bear fight in the afternoon, 
but the latter had got away in some mysterious manner, and the caballeros 
were out on horseback looking for another oso, as the alcalda had promised 
the citizens they should have a fight, and the people were furious at the 
prospect of being deprived of their favorite pastime. Indeed, there was 
some talk of lynching the mayor, but better counsels prevailed, and he es- 
caped with an ominous warning, that made him more careful in the future. 
You can’t be too cautious in dealing with Mexicans or Spaniards not to 
disappoint them in their little innocent recreations. On this occasion, how- 
ever, the gentlemen did not capture a second bear, and the obliging alcalda 
procured another bull, and so they had a fight after all, but we were not 
permitted to witness it, much as we desired to. 

When the two captains made their appearance, they looked as though 
they were tired. Our old man glanced at us, and simply said, — 

“You thought you did somethin’ cunnin’ last night, did n’t you?” 

“Oh, let the boys alone,” Captain Simmons remarked. “ You should be 
proud of such smart lads.” 

“Yes, but you have n’t got to stay on de coast, and beg for hides two or 
three years. Vot if de peoples should refuse to trade with us arter last 
night?” our captain asked. 

“Then mark down your goods if you want trade. Come on board, and 
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dine with me, and then we will go on shore, and see the bull-fight,” and we 
pulled the two alongside the Magnolia, and left them there, and that was 
the last we heard of the evening’s entertainment, for Captain Peterson 
never again alluded to it while we were in the harbor of Monterey, or any 
other part of the coast. I think that even the alcalda got over his loss of 
dignity, when he found that the young ladies rather liked the excitement of 
the evening. But that might have been because they had all the dancing 
they could endure for one night, arare thing for a Mexican girl in those 
days, when good waltzers were scarce. 

I believe the new governor was inclined to grumble a little, but a nice 
dinner on board, with the aid of a few bottles of cheap champagne, settled 
his case, and he said that it was not so bad a joke as it might have been. 
What he thought of the wine I never heard, or how he managed to cure his 
headache the next day. 

After all the fétes had been given, pt no one seemed inclined to buy 
more goods, or to bring down hides, we got under way at the same time as 
the Magnolia, Captain Simmons being anxious to test the sailing qualities 
of his ship with the Admittance. Although the whaler had two men to our 
one, yet we beat her all out of sight in tripping anchor, and getting canvas 
on the vessel. We stood out of the bay, but just off the Point of Pines the 
Mexican bark Clarita hove in sight, and we backed our maintopsail, and 
sent a boat on board, to see if she had any letters for us, and if the owner 
would exchange hides for tallow. But we got neither hides nor letters, and, 
by the time we had returned to the ship, and been hoisted up, the Magnolia 
was outside of the harbor, hove to, and waiting for us to come along, and 
begin the race. 

The challenge was promptly accepted. We braced forward, boarded 
tacks and sheets, took an extra pull at the braces, sent Chips to the wheel, 
and stood after the whaler. There was a light breeze from the northerd and 
eastward, just enough to ruffle the water, but there was considerable swell 
on, and we plunged into the heaving sea as though we were making nine 
knots an hour, instead of four. But the wind freshened, as we drew away 
from the Point of Pines, and New Year’s Point, on the other side of the 
bay, and then we began to move, the ship to jump, and the spray to fly over 
the rail. By eleven o'clock we had all the breeze we wanted, but still kept 
the royals set. We poked the old lady’s nose in the wind’s eye, and in an 
hour’s time were a quarter of a mile to the northerd of the whaler, and 
in an hour more we were leading so much that we edged away, and run 
down the land, as we were bound to San Luis Obispo, and the Magnolia to 
some sperm-whaling grounds, and that was the last we ever saw of the 
New-Bedford ship, but Captain Simmons I often met in San Francisco in 
1849, when his house did a large business, and was reported quite wealthy 
at one time. 

Our passage down the coast was one of vexation and cautiousness. A 
thick fog set in, a drizzling rain made us uncomfortable, and the wind was 
baffling and uncertain. We could hear the surf in the night, raging and 
breaking on the rocks, and every puff of air that came from the land we 
improved to work off from our dangerous position, as the current was un- 
certain, and we did not know whether it was for or against us. The cap- 
tain knew the exact state of the tides, but there were eddies and other in- 
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fluences at work just enough to keep all hands ready to spring on deck ata 
moment’s call, and Jet go the anchor in case we got too near a lee shore. 

The left bower was all ready to be dropped at a second’s notice, but 
there was no occasion for it, We were enabled to fan our way along all 
right, and in the morning we saw a noted land-mark called “ White Rock,” 
about half way between Monterey and San Luis. The sun rose clear and 
pleasant, and a light breeze from the westward helped us on our way, but 
again the fog stole down upon us, and once more we clawed off shore, and 
passed another night of wet and discomfort, so that we were three days in 
getting into port. 

The place looked as wild as ever, and, when we landed, found an Indian 
on the rocky bluff, guarding a pile of hides. They were not for us, but the 
Don Quixote, which was expected every day. Lewey and I longed to run 
up to the ranche, and see if Anita and Engracia were still in the place, but 
the old man was so disgusted to think there was no cargo for the ship, that 
he ordered us to pull him on board again, and remained in his cabin, and 
sulked all the afternoon. 

In the course of a few days Mr. Mellus joined us, and then the Indians 
began to arrive with their clumsy carts, and two and three yoke of oxen, to 
draw fifty or a hundred hides. A piece of stout timber was lashed to the 
horns of the cattle, instead of a yoke around their necks. To draw well, or 
to hold back strongly when descending the steep mountains, a bullock had 
to keep his head perfectly straight and rigid, and this they were trained to 
do by the Indians. 

We picked up about a thousand hides here, and also had some company, 
among the latter Captain Dana, whom we had met several times before on 
our first visit. He said that he was very well contented with his life at 
San Luis, and had all the land and cattle that he desired, and when we 
asked him how many head, he laughed, and stated that he did not know the 
exact number, as he had not rounded in and branded for two years. 

All the time we were in port we had no opportunity to run up to the 
ranche, neither did we see a single woman of whom we could make any in- 
quiry, and so we were not sorry when we weighed anchor, and started for 
Ranche Refugio. We had light airs and fogs, until we were near Point 
Conception, and, as it usually blows a gale of wind there, we caught a stiff 
breeze, that caused us to reef topsails, and, under short sail, dashed 
around the Point, and dropped anchor off the Ranche just at sundown. As 
our chain rattled out the wind died away, aud we furled sails with the reefs 
still in them, and passed a pleasant night. 

The next day was Sunday, and some of the men had liberty to go on 
shore, but few of them were inclined to take it. There was no fun at the 
Ranche, no auguardiente, and nothing to be seen. But the captain left the 
ship in the afternoon, and told us we might go to the vineyard, to get some 
fruit, and we started without further orders. Lewey and I visited the home 
of Anita and Engracia, and found them all ready to enjoy the usual Sunday 
dance, and very glad were they to see us once more. They had much to 
tell us of their visit to San Luis, and the nice time they had. 

We remained with them until the last possible moment, and, just as we 
were passing the house where the handsome sisters resided, the captain 
called us in. It seemed that the mother of the ladies was endeavoring to 
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‘make the old man understand that she needed his services for some person 
who was sick, and, as all foreigners were ee to be physicians, the 
‘captain was appealed to for aid. 

The captain’s face brightened. If there was one thing that he liked 
miore than another it was to prescribe for some person that was ill. But, 
‘unfortunately for the one that was sick, he had but one remedy, and that 
‘was a dose of Epsom’salts. What they could not cure was considered as 
‘a hopeless case. Even consumption, he thought, would have to succumb, 
if the salts were used with circumspection. When everything had been ex- 
plained, the captain said that he would look at the young lady who was suf- 
‘fering, and I suppose he thought that he was to be permitted to feel the 
pulse of some pretty senorita, but imagine his disgust and surprise when 
‘the lady of the house led him to a hut, at the end of the vineyard, and into 
‘the presence of an Indian woman, who was so old that she was quite blind, 
‘and had lost all‘of her teeth, and most of her flesh, being a mere skeleton, 
‘with the bones protruding from arms and legs, while her face resembled 
smoked parchment, and so full of wrinkles that it appeared as rough asa 
‘nutmeg grater. 

“There,” said the lady of the house, “is the sick woman. She is weak 
and helpless. Cure her for me, and the saints will bless you, even if you 
are a heretic.” 

A look of disappointment passed over the captain’s face, but he rallied 
manfully, and felt of the Indian’s pulse, but there was no more motion in 
her wrist than in a stone. How old the woman was no one could tell. She 
must have been a hundred or more, to judge by her face and bones. 

The captain was not daunted by the formidable case. He said that he 
‘thought he could cure ‘her, and promised to bring on shore, the next day, 
some tmedicine that would do her good, and perhaps it did, but if she got 
well it was contrary to nature, for her sands of life seemed to have run out, 
and left age and helplessness behind. She was as dry asa mummy, and 
about as useless. 

We ran down to Santa Barbara, and anchored outside of the kelp, for 
‘the season of ‘southeasters had set in, and one might be expected at any 
time. We furled topsails with double reefs in them, and spun-yarn for gas- 
kets, and a spring on our cable, so as to slip our chain at the first sign of a 
gale. But none came all the time we were in port, as we had remarkably 
‘fine weather. We were all glad to see the place again, for it looked pleas- 
ant, with the bright autumn sun shining on the white walls of the Mission 
and the tiled roofs of the better class of houses. There had been no 
change ‘since we were there last, except that we found a dozen or more 
‘trappers from across the Rocky Mountains, and they made things lively in 
‘the town, but no one dared to interfere in their movements, for each man 
‘carried a rifle, and knew how to use it, when occasion required. 

Several of the hunters visited the ship, and spent the day with us, in 
search of powder and lead. They did not seem such a reckless party as we 
‘had ‘expected, and, when we told them that General Castro was about to 
drive all the unnatutalized citizens out of the country, they only laughed, 
and said that they did not fear the brave soldier, and all of his men, pro- 
‘vided they had plenty of ammunition. They intended to remain in Califor- 
“nia ‘until they were ready to go back to their hunting grounds, and didn’t 
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mean to be hurried by Castro, or any one else. They practiced at a mark 
while on board, and aimed at champagne bottles, which we suspended on 
the fore-yardarm. In every instance the glass was broken at the first fire, 
no one bottle requiring two shots. The old man tried his hand with them, 
but, although he was a capital marksman, he could not shoct like the trap- 
pers, as the latter had been accustomed to firearms from early boyhood. 

They wanted to borrow one of our boats, and go after otter, but the cap- 
tain did not dare to loan it, for fear of the Mexican authorities, who were 
very particular that no one should hunt on the coast unless duly licensed. 
But where one person paid for the privilege there were a dozen who did 
not. Among the latter were a gigantic negro, from San Diego, and a white 
companion, an American, nearly as large as the African. They had both 
run away from some whale ship, years before, and settled in the southern 
part of California, became good Catholics, and married Mexican women, 
two sisters, who thought that the men, even if one was black, were better 
than no men at all. 

The black and white used to cruise up and down the coast, where the 
kelp was thick, in a flat-bottomed boat, that could easily go through the 
surf, and be hauled up nights on the nearest beach. Sometimes the Mexi- 
can authorities would swear that the illegal hunters should be arrested, and 
intrusted the task to Captain Cooper, of the schooner California, but the 
gallant naval officer never knew where to find the guilty parties, as, when 
they returned to their houses, they rarely brought a skin with them, al- 
though plenty of money, for the furs were well disposed of to some ship, at 
a good round price, and cash paid for them as soon as delivered. 

The agent of the Admittance bought twenty-five skins at one time, from 
the two hunters, and I think paid about twenty dollars for each pelt, but he 
asked no questions as to where they came from, and never reported the 
transaction to the custom-house officials, for some reasons best known: to 
himself. 

One day the white and black hunters drifted into the bay of Santa Barba- 
ra, and through the kelp, one of the parties seated in the bow of the boat, 
with rifle on his knees, and the other in the stern, with a light paddle in his 
hand, and gun lying on a thwart all ready for action. They came very 
near the ship, and we watched the modus operandi of otter hunting. It 
seemed as though the men did not breathe, so quiet were their movements, 
and the paddle was dipped into the water, and taken out, so as not to make 
a ripple, at the same time the light boat was forced along at a snail's pace. 
On each side, ahead and astern, the hunters glanced, and not a whisper did 
they utter. 

Suddenly there was a dark head, with a pair of large, bright eyes, thrust 
through the kelp, and a wave of the hand was all that was required to noti- 
fy each other that the otter was seen. The boat remained stationary, and 
the black man raised his rifle. There was a report, a splash, and the skiff 
was driven with all speed to the spot, and a dead otter was the prize. It 
was instantly killed. Had it been only wounded it would have dove to the 
bottom, and, holding on to the kelp, died, and remained there for some 
days, and then its skin would have been useless. If killed instantly, it 
‘floats on the surface of the water until the air is exhausted from its lungs, 
and then sinks. Quick work must be done to save the prize, even after its 
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sudden despatch. In the large kelp it is impossible to see the bottom, and 
no one would think of jumping overboard, and diving for the carcass, as no 
swimmer could get through the thick stems of the sea-weed. 

Some one, who seemed to have a little authority on shore, rode down to 
the beach, and shouted to the hunters to come to the landing, and give 
themselves up, and pay a fine, but the two men replied with insulting ges- 

. tures, and then offered to sell the skin to the captain, but the latter knew 
that the ship was watched from the land, and for that reason alone declined 
the trade. 

The hunters paddled toward Point Buenoventuro, and there camped for 
the night, and no one dared go near them for the purpose of bringing them 
to justice, for fear of their rifles, and steady aim. 

In 1849 I met the black and white men on Feather River, near Bidwell’s 
Bar, and recalled the above incident to their minds. They laughed at the 
idea of any one asking them to account for their depredations, and said that 
they had never paid a tax during all their hunting, and residence in San 
Diego, and that no one had been bold enough to seek to enforce the law 
against them. They also stated that otter hunting was no longer profita- 
ble, and they could make more money digging gold than trapping and 
shooting, and I think they spoke correctly, for they had a nice pocket on 
the river, and took out of it over thirty thousand dollars in dust in three 
months’ time. They had their wives with them, and drank more liquor 
than was beneficial, for busbands and wives had a grand carouse once a 
week, and fought each other desperately, then sobered up, and were good 
friends for six days, or less. 

Shortly after we anchored at Santa Barbara, Mr. Cushing ordered the 
boat alongside one afternoon, as he expressed a desire to go on shore. 
The mate told us to get ready, and, when I reported that we were dressed 
in our usual costume for passenger duty, a basket was passed down the 
steps, but in such a clumsy manner that something broke, and a peculiar 
kind of liquid showed itself outside the package. I opened it hastily, and 
there were three bottles of champagne, but one of them was cracked, and 
the contents oozing out very slowly. 

“Throw it overboard,” roared Mr. Prentice, as I looked at the lost wine 
very sadly. 

“ What, all this good stuff?” I asked. 

“ Yes, over with it,” was the reply, and very reluctantly into the water it 
went, and the salt sea of the harbor was mingled with the champagne of 
New Jersey, or France. Quien sabe? as the Mexicanssay. Who knows 
to which country it belonged? It was the first time that such a sacrifice 
was ever made in that port, and perhaps the broken bottle is even now at 
the roots of some of the kelp, and nourishing it into life and vigor. 

Another flask was substituted for the broken one, and then we pulled 
ashore, and escaped further disaster. 

“Thom,” said the assistant supercargo, “I want you to take this basket 
to the house that is nearest the Mission, at the foot of the hill. Don’t go 
there by the main street, but cut across lots, and let no one see you if you 
can help it.” 

. Now we all understood the order as well as the person who gave it, and 
we knew just what it meant. Some pretty little half-cast Mexican girl 
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was to be treated to a sip of liquor, such as she rarely or never drank. 
However, it was none of our business. We were there to obey orders, and 
not to question them, and, with a pleasant afternoon’s work before me, I 
truagca across the low, dusty mesa land, until I had weathered the village, 
and then started for the adobe house, the location of which | knew very 
well, and so did several captains and supercargoes on the coast, but they 
always paid their visits after dark, as a general thing, for what reason I 
never knew, and did not care to inquire. I usually had enough business of 
my own on hand without interfering with other people’s. 

Just as I was exchanging a few friendly words with some half-breed Indi- 
an girls, who were more frank than polite, and more undressed than dressed, 
something after the style of a first-class ballet dancer, and, while the la- 
dies were debating among themselves whether it was best to pelt me with 
balls ot mud, or decayed fruit, who should turn a corner, and come plump 
upon me, but Captain Peterson, and to say that he was surprised would 
convey but a slight idea of the expression on his face. 

“Vot de debil are you doing here on shore?” he asked, and the girls 
scampered into their houses, and peeped out of the doors, and showed their 
white teeth as they grinned at me. 

“On duty, sir,” I answered. 

“Vot kind of duty? I finds you talkin’ to de scum agin. Did n’t I tell 
you not to ’ssociate vid em?” 

“Yes, sir, but I only stopped for a moment to inquire my way,” I said, 
giving the first excuse that came to my mind, for the captain always had an 
idea that the “‘scum” would corrupt my moral character. But in this he 
was sadly mistaken. 

“Vot vay? Vot has you got in dat basket? Bring it here.” 


l obeyed. He removed the cover of the basket, and the sight of three 


bottles of champagne made him wild. 

“Vere did dis come from?” he asked, with a gasp, and a glitter in his 
eyes. 

“The ship, sir.’’ 

“ And who gives it to you?” was the next question. 

“ The clerk, sir.” 

“ Vell, vell, is dat so?” with a sort of sigh. 

“ Yes, sir,” and I knew there was music ahead for some one, but I did 

_n’tcare. It was none of my business, 

“ And vare you takin’ de vine?” 

“ To that adobe house, about three points to the larboard of the Mission,” 
was my prompt answer, for I was very nautical in those days, and wanted 
the old man to see that I had improved under his instruction. 

“Vell, you go on,” and he motioned me to continue my journey, for he 
would not let one of the boys see that there was something wrong in the 
management of the after-guard of the ship. 

I winked at the girls, who were watching the interview from their houses, 
and they returned it with interest, and shrieks of laughter, and then threw 
kisses at me, to the intense indignation and disgust of the captain. He 
growled out something about “scum,” and strode away, and I walked on, 
whistling for company, but, just as I was about to shy a club at a quail, 
who should turn a corner, and stumble nearly over the basket, which I had 
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placed on the ground so that I could throw the stick with more precision, 
but Mr. Mellus. 

“ Hullo, Thom,” he asked, “ what are you doing here? ” 

“ Trying to kill a quail, sir, for supper.” 

“ Does this basket belong to you?” the supercargo asked, taking no in- 
terest in my desire for a California luxury. 

“ No, sir, it is the property of the clerk, He gave it to me to carry to 
the village.” 

“Let me see what there is in the basket,” was the command, and, when 
the agent saw the wine, his face was a study for an artist who desired to 
depicture consternation and deep surprise. 

“ Where are you taking this?” 

“ To the adobe house at the foot of the hill, about three points ” — 

“ Go on,” he interrupted impatiently, and left me, and I missed the quail 
after all, just because the supercargo disconcerted my aim by appearing as 
he did. 

I found the clerk at the house, all ready to receive me, and he appeared 
very happy when I had delivered to him the basket, and its contents. 

“ Did you meet any one on the road?” he asked. 

“ Oh, no,” I answered carelessly. “Only some Indian girls, the captain, 
and Mr. Mellus, all the rest of the town’s-people appear to be enjoying the 
usual afternoon siesta. Came very near killing a quail, though. If the 
stick had been a little longer, or had gone half a fathom nearer, I should 
have tumbled him over. Good deal of loose game around here, is n’t 
there ?” 

But the clerk did not appear to take much interest in game just at that 
time, and said that I had better go to the boat, and return to the ship as 
soon as possible. 

I did so, and had another little tilt with the Indian girls, who threatened 
to throw water over me, but that I knew was an impossibility, because they 
never used it, except in the wet season, when they had to be rained on 
when they stirred from their houses, or had a slight job of work out-of- 
doors. 

‘I did not hear how the champagne question was settled, and neither did 
I care, but a few months afterward Mr. Cushing was sent home, and I nev- 
er heard what became of him. He was a clever, good-hearted, bold, im- 
pulsive young fellow, but not the man for the kind of work he had under- 
taken, as it requires a smart person to deal with Mexicans, to see through 
thém, and realize the fact that they will cheat you as badly as you can 
swindle them, if the chance is equal. A Yankee will sometimes break his 
promise, and you can also wager a small sum that the same is true of a 
Mexican, but which is sharpest at a bargain I am unable to say at this late 
day. We shall probably discover by the time the Americans have covered 
all Mexico with railroads, and look for vast returns for the same. When 
you ask for dividends the usual answer will be made, “‘ Quien sabe,” and a 
suggestive shrug of the shouldets may be equal to ten per cent on the capi- 
tal stock, and a propaganda fide will take away about twenty more, and a 
real lively pronounciamentio, from a popular chief, may cause a drop in the 
stock, but that will make holders uneasy, and then war will be the result, or 
else remarkable bribery of peopie in power to make things all square. 
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The Mexicans are not fools, They may be lazy and unreliable, but at head 
work they can do a great deal of thinking, and not get agitated on the sub- 
ject even for a moment, or 2 year. 

As we pulled off we saw that the Admittance had hoisted her colors, and, 
just as we got alongside, a large ship came in sight around Point Arena, 
and we could tell by her cranes and rigging that the stranger was a whaler. 
She ran in, and anchored near us, and sent a boat to our vessel to know if 
we had lately seen any whales in the bay, and to report that the ship was 
the John Jay, Captain Rodgers, from New Bedford, 1 think, She had been 
to Monterey, and was cruising along the coast in the hope of picking up a 
sperm whale or two, and some finbacks, or gray whales, and there were 
large numbers sporting near the kelp every day, and eating tinker mackerel. 
This information seemed to please the boat’s crew, and the third officer, 
who had charge, and came on board, said that he wouid like to tackle some 
of the visitors, and we told him that he would have no trouble in doing that, 
for they were not shy, as no one had disturbed them since we had been on 
the coast. 

The ship was about half full of sperm oil, and the crew were anxious for 
something to fill up, so that they could return home, for they said that they 
had seen all the whaling they desired. It was not such fun as they expect- 
ec. Some of them asked us how we managed to keep our decks so white, 
and hinted that we should see theirs, and we did, but the sight was not in- 
spiring, and we did not care to linger long about the try-works, where the 
smeil was rancid. The crew were accustomed to it, and were a very good 
set of men, stout and hearty, and not muffled up in Cape-Horn clothing, like 
most whalers we had seen. 

The next day the gray whales came in for their usual feed of smelts and 
mackerel, or some other kind of fish, and down went three of the ship’s 
boats, and the men took their places in them, and shoved off. 

English Jack was wild when he saw the preparations, and talked whale 
so strong that we fancied we could smell the rancid oil even in our ship. 

I obtained permission of Mr. Prentice to go into the foretop, where I 
could see the tun, and, somehow, Lewey went with me. The boats started 
off at a rapid rate, until near the whales, and then all pulled with more cau- 
tious strokes. We saw the boat-steerers stand up, irons in their hands, 
and, while the finbacks were gulping down whole mouthfuls of food, there 
was a dart, a splash, white water, dark skins, revolving fins, long and slen- 
der, and then each boat started for the islands opposite Santa Barbara, as 
though they had some business there that would not brook delay. 

I don’t think I ever saw boats move through the water as those three did, 
for all were fast at the same time, and bound toward Santa Rosa Island, 
But after one whale had run for ten minutes or more, he suddenly turned, 
and came near the ships, yet did not enter the kelp, as though fearful of it. 
The wounded fish crossed our bow, then sheared, so quickly in fact, that I 
thought he would capsize the boat, but the crew trimmed it in time, and 
escaped the threatened danger, and away they went under the stern, and, 
just as the whale came up to blow, our captain put a rifle-ball in its head, 
but it did not seem to mind it much. It sounded, stirred up the mud and 

sand, and, as the boat made the circuit of the ship, we saw that each man 
was in his place, on the thwarts, in the bow, and the stern, while the officer 
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held a lance in his hand to punch the gray-back, if he could get near 
enough. 

“ Vhy don’t you kill him?” roared Captain Peterson, but the mate, in the 
bow of thé boat, only grinned, and his crew held op to the line, and followed 
the example of their officer, smiling back on us, as though they were hav- 
ing a pleasant ride, and did not care to have it suspended by a very hasty 
death. 

All at once the whale stopped running, and commenced rolling over and 
over, until it looked like a revolving wind-mill, all arms, and, while it was 
coiling the line around its bulk, the mate had the boat pulled up close, and 
sent his lance into the body, near one of the long fins, or, rather, just be- 
hind it. The turning over process did not seem to interest the fish any 
more, for it stopped quite suddenly, and went to the bottom, and appeared 
to lie there, and meditate on all that had transpired during the day. But 
the rope that was attached to the iron was taughtened, and up came the 
whale with a rush, and in such a hurry that the crew of the boat did not 
laugh for several minutes, as near as we could estimate, being engaged in 
“ sterning all,” to get out of the way of the tail and fins, which continued to 
play around quite lively. There was blood on the surface of the water, and 
when the whale came up to spout it showed a little tint of red, and that: 
shade increased in color until the finback seemed to get desperate, and ran 
for a mile or more out of the bay, at a rapid rate, but suddenly turned, and 
came toward us, and then, when within a few fathoms of the ships, stopped, 
went to the bottom, stirring up a mass of mud and sand, once more came to 
the surface, gave a final spout of blood and water, ran around in a circle 
and yielded up its life. As soon as breathing ceased down it sank, and 
was not raised until the next day, when it came up easily under a little 
pressure, was towed alongside the whale-ship, and cut in, and the blubber, 
one of the men informed us, made twenty barrels of oil. Not a large 
amount, but then old gray-backs are dry pickings, and better than nothing 
to a crew that is lying idle. 

In the mean time the other boats were nearly over to Santa Rosa Island, 
and the whales were on the complete jump, and no chance to get alongside 
for a lance. It was late in the afternoon before the whalers returned, the 
men tired and disgusted with their long pull. 

Every day for a week the boats were lowered, but the success was varied. 
I think that some hundred barrels of oil were taken, and I suppose that the 
business was remunerative, in spite of all the loss of irons and lines, as 
many whales had to be cut loose from, to prevent boats being towed to sea. 

‘We had one more grand dinner party on board, while we were in Santa 
Barbara, and once more I had the happiness of carrying in my arms to the 
boat the handsomest young lady in California, still she did not seem to re- 
member me, so I supposed my personal appearance was not sufficiently 
striking. to make much of an impression. I do not know whether there. 
was an understanding that the captain was not to play on his accordion, but 
atany rate the instrument was mute, and, in place of music, Lewey was requir- 
ed to give the dons and senoritasan exhibition of his legerdemain. I was 
not even asked in the store-room to assist the lad, which I thought a little un- 
grateful, considering all that I had done for the entertainment of the peo- 
ple at Monterey. There was never any explanation made as to the reason 
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I was thus neglected, and I was too proud, or prudent, to ask the cause. 
There are some natures that can suffer, and be silent, and still endure 
wrongs, and perhaps mine was one, at that time. Mr. Prentice said the 
captain intimated that he did n’t want any confounded fooling while he had 
such distinguished company on board, and perhaps he was wise in not run- 
ning any risks. I was glad to learn, however, that Lewey did not even get 
a mouthful of the gorgeous dinner, and no one asked him to take a glass of 
wine. 

On the very day that we had been out from Boston just one year, we up 
anchor, and sailed along the high coast for San Pedro. The wind was 
light all the way down, and, as we were close in shore, we had a charming 
view of the country, the mountains, and valleys, the deep ravines, and the 
thick forests. We had a young fellow as a passenger, a son of Mr. Rob- 
bins, of Santa Barbara, a very pleasant boy, who was not too proud to talk 
with us, when he had a chance. The captain showed him marked atten- 
tion, so I suppose he represented many thousand hides, and numerous bags 
of tallow, for future delivery, for the old man did not approve of passengers 
unless there was some perceptible advantage to be gained. 

When we dropped anchor at San Pedro, we found the ship California, 
Captain Arthur, there, all ready to make her last trip to the windward, and 
then return to load, at San Diego, for home. Some of our people were in- 
clined to envy the old ship, but Lewey and I talked the subject all over, and 
agreed that California suited us as well as any other place, and that we 
were not ready for Boston just yet. We were well treated, had enough to 
eat, and the most agreeable duty on board the ship, and were gaining in 
knowledge every day. We were not troubled with homesickness, but how 
to get a full discharge from the vessel, receive our money, so that we cauld 
buy a ranche, and marry Anita and Engracia, were matters that troubled 
me. Lewey said that he could fix it in some way, and I had such sublime 
confidence in his impudence that I left all in his hands, and told him to 
study up his plans, only to be sure not to fail at the last moment. 

At one time he thought that we could move through the country, and 
give exhibitions at the various towns, if we were short of money, and I con- 
sidered the idea a good one. We knew that we could travel from one end 
of California to the other, stopping at ranches as long as we pleased, with- 
out spending a dollar, as no one thought of charging a real for entertain- 
ment, in those days. All who called were welcomed, and furnished with 
the best that the house contained, and no questions asked as to when you 
intended to leave, or what you meant to do in the future. It was help your- 
self, and come again as soon as possible. 

Should I have been willing to remain on the coast if I had not been fas- 
cinated with Anita’s bright eyes? Well, no, I think not, but I was a year 
older than when I left Boston, and a woman’s handsome face was having 
its usual effect on a susceptible youth, who was fond of adventure, full of 
animal spirits, and knew that he had a little property to fall back upon, 
even if he did not embrace a profession, as his guardian expected him to 
do, when the proper moment arrived. 

Captain Arthur came on board, and had supper with our master, and the 
two spun yarns until late in the night, and then we had to be roused out to 
row him on board his old tub, and the following day she got under way, and 
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drifted toward Santa Barbara. It is not generally known, but, neverthe- 
less, it is a fact, that Captain James P. Arthur hoisted the first American 
flag that was ever seen on the shores of California. This was done at San 
Diego, in 1829, over the hide house of which he had charge. He made the 
flag out of blue and red flannel shirts, and showed it one day when an Eng- 
lish frigate dropped anchor at the port, to the astonishment of the natives 
of Great Britain, who had no idea of seeing our national ensign in such an 
out-of-the-way place. Captain Arthur is now living, a hale, hearty old mah, 
at South Braintree, Mass., and at the time he hoisted the flag was second 
mate of the ship Brookline, Captain Locke, belonging to Messrs. Bryant 
& Sturgis,of Boston. A seaman, named George W. Greene, of Milton, 
Mass., assisted in making and hoisting the ensign. 

In a few days the Barnstable arrived, and brought us letters from home, 
packages of good clothes, and newspapers. Some ship had touched at 
Monterey, and left our bundles, and the Barnstable brought them down to 
us,and very glad we were to. hear from oi in Boston. My relatives 


wrote to me that I must be good, as thoug was any necessity for 
such advice, and to come home when I go d of the sea, but they did 
not seem to be over anxious for that event to happen, probably thinking 
that I might as well have enough of salt water while I was about it. 

Lewey did not receive any letters, as his relatives had not the slightest 
idea in what part of the globe he was drifting, the boy never taking the 
trouble to write home. For a while he looked a little sorrowful, when he 
saw the rest of the lads perusing their correspondence, and then offered a 
premium to any one that would let him read his letters, but no one accept- 
ed the offer. 

The captain went up to the Pueblo on a horse that he borrowed from Mr. 
Howard, the agent for Bryant & Sturgis, and was gone three days, in com- 
pany with Captain Hatch, of the Barnstable. When he returned, he 
brought a lot of company with him, including some of the most prominent 
men of Los Angeles. There was Senor Bandini, who was looking for an 
office under the new governor, consequently his credit was good on board 
the ship, and Messrs. Temple, Stearns, Read, and others. There were 
some nice dinners, and lots of wine drunk, and! suppose the owners got 
paid for it in the course of time. 

The Barnstable sailed for San Diego, to load for home, and left us to col- 
lect what hides we could, and bring them down to her. We found it very 
lonely at San Pedro when the guests were gone, and the ship had sailed, 
and the only thing that we had to relieve the monotony of our existence 
happened one morning when we pulled the captain on shore, to make a call 
on Captain Foster and his wife. 

As we drew near the landing we noticed that the doors of the adobe 
house were closed, and that some one was waving a serapa from a window, 
as though to welcome the person who was about to pay a visit to the prem- 
ises. The captain looked pleased. He did n’t object to such demonstra- 
tions, for it showed that he was appreciated, and all men like to be fiat- 
tered. 

“You go back to de ship,” he said, as he stepped on the small stones 
that covered the landing place, and made it the worst beach on the coast, 
“and come for me in de afternoon, say about tree o'clock,” and, with this 
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parting command, the old man commenced the ascent of the bank, and if 
he had stopped to look back, would have seen that we were not in a great 
hurry to return to the vessel, for it was much more pleasant to idle away 
our time in the boat, than working on various jobs in the ship. In fact, 
Lewey was just in the act of spearing a craw-fish, with the boat-hook, and 
swearing in French because we nearly pitched him out of the gig, in our 
anxiety to see the fun, when we noticed the captain running down the hill, 
as fast as his long legs could carry him, and making frantic efforts to his 
boat’s-crew to return to the landing. 

“ What in blazes is the matter with Peter?” Tom asked, as we turned 
the head of the boat toward the shore, and pulled in. 

“ He leave ’em accordion on board,” remarked Lewey, who had an intense 
hatred of the musical instrument, even if it was manufactured in France. 

A few strokes of the oars sent us to the usual place for beaching the 
boat, and the captain jumped in, his face heated, and his whole appearance 
denoting some little excitement. We wondered what it was all about, but 
did not deem it prudent to ask questions. 

“Shove off,” the captain said. “Be lively, and give way,” and, as we 
turned the boat's head for the ship, the old man glanced overghis shoulder, 
toward the table-land astern. “ Yes,” he said, half aloud, “he is still dare, 
and is a big von, and ugly as Satan.” 

We did n’t know who was there, but the serapa was still floating from the 
window of the house, like a signal of welcome, or distress, we did not know 
which, and we thought that we could see a woman’s dark-brown hand mov- 
ing up and down, like the brake of a pump, and hear a gentle female yell, 
shrill and piercing, as if calling to us to return, and not desert her in time 
of dacger. 

“ A strong, long stroke, lads,” the captain said. “Dar is a bear on de 
shore, and I want to get my rifle, and shoot him.” 

This was great news for us, and we gave way witha will, that sent the 
light boat dancing over the water ata rapid rate. From what we could 
learn the captain had gone up the bluff in a light and jaunty manner, and 
the first thing he awakened to was the fact that he was not the only occu. 
pant of the place, by a deep and angry growl. Looking around, the cap- 
tain noticed, within two fathoms of him, a large bear, that was feeding on 
the offal of a bullock, which we had slaughtered the day before, for ship’s 
use. 

The instinct of most men prompts them to turn and run if a huge bear, 
one that weighs about eight hundred pounds, is near them, and is inclined 
to resent all intrusion when feeding, so it is no discredit to the captain to 
say that he jumped about five fathoms toward the bank, and nearly that dis- 
tance high, and got out of the way as fast as possible, and lost no time in 
getting into the boat, for he had no weapon with him. It was a rare occur- 
rence to see a bear on the mesa lands, and so near the water. In fact, it 
was the first and only one we saw at San Pedro. It must have wandered 
out of its course in search of food, and found the remains of a bullock, and 
was gorging itself, like a modern alderman, at the public expense. The 
signals at the only adobe house on the bluff were made to warn us that 
there was danger near, but no one understood them, unfortunately, and the 
people of the place had entered their abode, fastened the door, and were in 
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a state of siege, as they did not dare to come out, forced to wait until the 
bear wandered off, or help came from some quarter. 

Had two or three vaqueros, mounted on strong horses, made their appear- 
ance, it would have been sport for them to badger the bear into a state of 
fury, and then twisted it all up in their reatas, tied it in a hard knot, and 
killed it. But no one hove in sight, and telegraphs and telephones 
were unknown in California, in those days. Captain Foster, wife, and ser- 
vant, could only hope that the animal would gorge itself, and then wander 
off, and leave them free, for the male portion of the family did not dare to 
fire at the beast with the only weapon he owned, an old ship musket, that 
scattered shot terribly, and could not come within five fathoms of the object 
aimed at. 

Mr. Prentice was somewhat surprised to see us return so soon, but when 
the captain explained the object that brought him back, the mate wanted to 
go on shore, and see the fun, but the old man said that it was hardly worth 
while, as he thought he could kill the bear with one or two shots from his 
rifle, and did not need help. 

We pulled ashore, and the captain loaded his rifle on the way, and very 
careful he was about the charge. When we got near the landing the serapa 
was still waving, and a face was seen at the window. We backed in to the 
beach, and the captain walked slowly up the steep hill. He neglected 
to tell us that we might return to the ship, but said that we had better lay 
on our oars, and wait for him, He wanted to cover his retreat. 

The old man carefully peered over the bank, and then cocked his rifle, 
took a good aim, and fired. We heard a roar, a savage growl, and the next 
instant the captain was making the best time he ever made in a running 
match, and just behind him was the maddest bear in California. 

“ By the jumping jingo,” said Tom, “look at Peter leg it.” 

“ Oh, if he only hab ’em accordion vid him now,” Lewey muttered, “dat 
bear turn tail, and run de udder vay.” 

The captain gave one jump as he drew near, and landed in the stern- 
sheets of the boat, and the bear was not far in his wake. 

’ There was no need to wait for orders. We did not require any just at 
that moment. We dipped our oars in the water simultaneously, and gave a 
powerful stroke that sent the boat some distance from the shore, and then 
the savage beast, the blood flowing from a wound in its side, started as 
though to follow us, but thought better of it, and stood on the beach, and 
just roared in its impotent rage, and tore up stones and gravel with its 
powerful claws, and looked at us in a manner that did not betoken any 
good in case we had been near. 

- Captain. Foster, who had heard the shot, and seen the pursuit of bruin, 
now came to the edge of the bank, and looked down on us. 

“Have you injured him badly?” he asked of the captain, but, before 
there was time to answer, the bear turned, and went up the pathway ata 
rapid rate, in pursuit of the new enemy, and there was an almost instanta- 
neous disappearance of Captain Foster in the privacy of his house, and 
the door was closed with such a bang that we could even hear it at the 
landing. 

“ Keep still now, and I vill give him annuder,” the old man said, as he re- 
loaded his rifle, and was ready for a second shot. 
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He took a hasty aim at the brute, and the ball hit him near the fore 
shoulder. He stopped running, and sat down on his haunches, and begaa 
to bite at the new wound, and then desisting from such useless work, turned, 
and ran down the hill, plunged into the water, and swam toward the boat, 
dyeing the sea with the blood that slowly flowed from his side. 

It was astonishing how fast that bear could swim, and how much in ear- 
nest he was, as he paddled toward us. We pulled a few strokes to keep out 
of its way, and give the captain a chance to re-load his rifle. If the bear 
could have laid one paw on the side of the boat it might have been all over 
with us. He would have capsized us in an instant, and chawed the boys at 
his leisure. 

But now a new actor appeared on the scene, in the shape of a monstrous 
shark, whose black fin, just above the water, we had noticed several times 
during the past few days, on our way from ship to shore. He was attracted 
to the spot by the splashing, and scent of blood, and came swimming along 
to investigate matters, and see if there was nota little picnic going on in 
which he could take a hand. The bear, all unconscious of the danger, pad- 
dled after us, at a lively rate, growling, and snapping its jaws when it saw 
that it could not overtake us, and have revenge for its injuries. The cap- 
tain, when the new claimant appeared, reserved his fire, and watched for 
further developments. 

The shark swam near the bear, looked him all over, and then decided that 
it was something it could attack. It settled out of sight, and suddenly 
there was a roar, and a struggle, and bruin did not appear to take much in- 
terest in our movements, for it ducked its head under water, and seemed 
to bite at something that had caught hold of one of his paws. It struggled 
and pulled, and uttered growl after growl, when its head was above the sur- 
face of the sea, and then turned, and made for the shore as fast as it could, 
but progress was slow, for the shark was pulling one way and the bear the 
other, and sometimes the latter was almost out of sight. 

The captain wanted to save the skin of the beast, and feared he would 
lose it if the shark should conquer, accordingly he directed us to back wa- 
ter, so that the boat would be nearer the contest. We did so very cautious- 
ly, and, just as we were about two fathoms from the scene of the fight, the 
shark let go its hold, and came to the surface to see what kind of an animal 
it had tackled. It only showed its huge head out of the water when the cap- 
tain put a rifle-ball in it, near the eye. There was a mighty splash, the 
flapping of a large tail, and down to the bottom went the man-eater, and we 
saw him no more that day, but some time after we noticed a flock of buz- 
zards hovering over a carcass on the beach, and we went to see what was 
there, and found the remains of the shark. It measured thirteen feet in 
length, was as large around as a pork barrel, and had most formidable sets 
of teeth, capable of taking off a man’s Ieg at a single snap. The reason it 
had not severed a claw of the bear was because there were so many bones 
and tough muscles, that the teeth could not detach them at one bite. 

The bear did not stop to ask for explanations. It kept on for the shore, 
not more than half a cable’s-length away, and paddled for dear life with the 
three feet that were in good order. But when it touched dry ground, and 
limped toward the road that led to the table-land, we saw that it held up one 
paw, and was weak with the loss of blood. It licked the injured foot, and 
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then sat down on its haunches, and growled at us, and did not seem dis- 
posed td move from the landing. 

“I say, Peterson, where is the bear?” asked Captain Foster, who had 
once more ventured out of his abode, thinking that the animal had died in 
the water. 

A savage roar was the response, and Captain Foster once more made 
good time toward his house, and bolted the door, and then again looked 
out of the window, and wondered when the trouble was to end, for he was 
tired of his imprisonment, and his wife was in a fainting fit. 

But a third shot from the rifle laid the brute low. It rolled down.the 
beach, and remained quiet. I was told to land, go up to the house, and 
assure every one that all danger was past; but somehow I did not like the 
job. for I was afraid that the bear was playing possum. However, after 
throwing a few stones at the animal, and seeing that it took no notice of 
the insults, I ventured to pass it, and informed Captain Foster that all his 
trials were over, and very thankful Mrs. Foster was at the information, as she 
had been shaking with terror and fainting fits all the morning. She called 
down blessings on Captain Peterson’s head, and did n’t even think of ask- 
ing the saints to protect the boys whose coolness and stout hearts had con- 
tributed so much toward a satisfactory result. It is not always those who 
do the most that receive the greatest praise. 

A number of peons were sent for, and they skinned the huge brute, and 
saved its claws, and the carcass was given to the coyotes, and they came 
from all quarters for the feast. The pelt was avery nice one, and a con- 
founded time we had in drying it on ship-board, before the evil smell evap. 
orated. ‘ 

The next week we gathered all the hides that we could rake in, and then 
weighed anchor, and headed for San Diego, where we were to see the last 
of the Barnstable, as she was loading for home as fast as possible, glad to 
leave the coast and the people of California to their own resources, but no 
more pleased than we to think the ship was to go, so that we could obtain 
‘hides on our own account. 


IN THE STARLIGHT. 
BY L. S. ALDEN. 


HE stood alone by the wind-tossed sea, 
And her wistful thought sought a foreign shore: 

“T question ye, stars, that look down on me, 

Shall ever I see my Donald more ?” 
Softly the little waves hissed un the land, 

And a whisper came with the coming tide: 
““ Tomorrow thy lover shall seek thy hand, 

Tomorrow thou ‘It be thy Donald’s bride.” 


BripcewaTer, Mass., 1884. 


CHAPTER I. 
Mss BELLA QUIGLEY was troubled, 


and she was indignant as well. It 
was something of more than ordinary im- 
portance that had disturbed her serene 
mind, for it was seldom her smooth brow 
was knit in such a heavy frown ; seldom 
the red lips pressed so hard one upon the 
other. And there was almost a tragic air 
in the manner in which she flourished her 
crochet needle. She drew the worsted 
around the ivory as if she were fastening the 
noose around the neck of some poor cul- 
prit whom she was about to swing off to 
perdition, and she stabbed the antimacassar 
she was forming with an energy that would 
have done credit to a buccaneer. 

Crocheting was Miss Bella's pet amuse- 
tment; and the Quigley mansion, from attic 
to basement, was filled with trophies of her 
skill. But this mild dissipation had lost its 
charms for her today. What could be the 
matter? It could not be any love affair 
that ‘had ruffled her temper, for Miss Bella 
was ‘past that age when the sly little god is 
supposed to enter the feminine mind. She 
had certainly passed her thirtieth birthday, 
and the ‘knowing ones whispered that she 
had slipped past the halfway stone that lies 
between thirty and forty. They (the know- 
ing-ones) might have spoken it aloud for all 
‘Miss Bella would have cared, for she made 
no secret of her age, — even cheerfully ac- 
knowledged herself an “old maid,” — an act 
which her very young lady friends looked 
upon with astonishment and commiseration. 

Time, however, had been very to 
Miss Bella. Her hair was just as dark and 
‘abundant, her eyes as bright and black, and 
her cheeks as rosy, as in the days long past, 
‘when beaux and bearded faces possessed 
‘more interest for her than now, 

Indeed she was so pretty and kind- 
hearted that, to use the phrase of her seven- 
‘teen-years-old niece, to her confidential 
friend, Eleanor Tracy, “it was a wonder 
that some good man had not carried her off 
long ago.” But Miss Bella possessed a 
trait of character that is not particularly ad- 
tired by gentlemen. She was what the 
— term “square edged,” that is, she 

a way of looking at the world through 
“a pair of very clear, sharp eyes, and it must 
be a very deep plot that could deceive her. 

Men as a general thing enjoy being wor- 
shipped. And they like to impress their 
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BY ISABEL VERNON. 


lady friends with a proper sense of their 
superiority. It is such a gratification to 
see soft eyes — black. blue or gray — raised 
to them in wondering admiration; and 
they are not always particular how they 
obtain this homage. Miss Bella was apt to 
discover the little tricks and deceptions 
men sometimes resort to, to conceal their 
small piccadilloes from the feeble feminine 
mind; and when she did, she exposed them 
without mercy. For this reason her gentle- 
men friends were a good deal afraid of her. 

But this morning on which our story 
opens, something had happened to annoy 
her exceedingly. Whatever it was, the 
other occupants of the cosy sitting-room 
did not seem to be visibly affected by it. 
They were two young ladies — Miss Elea 
nor Tracy, and Miss Alice Quigley, en- 
sconced in comfortable easy chairs, removed 
a respectful distance from Miss Bella’s 
frowns and flashing needle. 

Miss Eleanor Tracy was studying the 
design of a tidy of elaborate workmanship 
that adorned the back of a sofa opposite, 
with an air of profound meditation, for she 
had stared steadily at it without speaking, 
for the last fifteen minutes. 

Miss Alice sat-curled up-in her chair, her 
dimpled face supported by one plump hand, 
and a roguish smile that was almost a laugh 
curling her ruby lips. 

Miss Bella’s uneasiness seemed to amuse 
her immensely, for patting the arm of the 
chair softly, she said : — 

“ Now, Aunt Bell, 1 would not fret about 
Mr. Pettigrew; I am sure he is quite ca- 
pable of taking care of himself. And I 
am equally able to take care of myself.” 

“] have no doubt that Mr. Pettigrew will 
take care of himself; my anxiety is not for 
him,” returned Miss Bella, * but I would warn 
you against him with all the eloquence of 
which I am possessed. I know what the 
self-confidence of seventeen is, and I know 
on what a frail foundation it rests. And I 
know also that Mr. Pettigrew has lived 
‘more than twice as long in the worid as you 
have, and that he is a most unprincipled 
trifler with fresh young girls like you. 
if you value your peace of mind you will 


decline his attentions. I had hoped,” she 
continued bitterly, “that he would pass 
by—that he would be content not to f ho 
this fair young lily in the dust.” 

Alice sprang from her seat, shook out her 
flounces, and 


ced across the room. 
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“ Now, auntie,” she exclaimed, smoothing 
her auburn crimps before the mirrur, “ you 
are dreadfully tragic this morning. Who 
knows but this invincible gentleman, after 
having flown from flower to flower, and 
tasted all the sweets, will lay his money- 
bags and his immaculate self at the feet of 
your irresistible niece? Do n’t you think I 
would make a lovely mistress for the big 
mansion on the hill? What do you think, 
. eli,” turning her bright eyes toward Miss 

racy. 

But that young lady was so much ena- 
gaged just then in examining a picture over 
the mantle that she either did not hear or 
did not choose to reply. 

“T will tell you what I think,” said Miss 
Bella, giving her work another stab. “I 
think that Mr. Pettigrew has flirted with a 
dozen girls just as pretty and just as enga- 
ging as you; that you are in no way supe- 
rior to many to whom he has whispered his 
flatteries and fine promises — and deserted. 
Ged you will probably share their fate. 

ou need not flatter yourself, for you will 
never be the mistress of Mr. Pettigrew’s 
handsome house. He is not a marrying 
man.” 

Miss Bella suddenly stopped, for the sub- 
ject of her tirade was coming up the steps. 

Mr. Pettigrew’s reception by the three 
ladies was characteristic. 

Miss Alice advanced a half dozen steps 
to meet him, and stopped, blushing and 
smiling. He held her little hand in his ina 
soft, close clasp, all the while gazing down 
into her cherub face with the most beautiful 
pair of eyes in the world, — so thought the 
silly child. 

Miss Bella received him with a calm, 
ladylike indifference, and her fingers slipped 
coolly through his, as he bowed above them 
with an air of devotion that would have 
been extremely fascinating to a woman of 
less sense. 

Miss Tracy had arisen as he entered, and 
as he turned toward her the crimson blood 
blazed in a fiery glow across her face. Her 
greeting was quiet and constrained, — his 
suave and affable. 

Mr. Pettigrew was a very handsome man ; 
even Miss Bella could not deny that. He 
-was tall and rather stout, but not clumsily 
so, and he carried his pounds avoirdupois 
with an ease and grace that was the envy of 
‘many lighter men. His forehead was high 
and white, and its narrowness was re- 
deemed by the waving black hair that swept 
above it. His features were well formed 
and regular; his mouth shaded but not 
concealed by a dark and silky moustache. 
But in his eyes lay the chief attraction, 
and cold indeed must be the damsel who 
-could look into their depths unmoved. 


They were large and very dark, almost | self. 


black, and shaded by long and curling black 
lashes ; but it was their power of expres- 
sion that made them so fascinating, and 
they would melt or flash or burn with a 
starlike lustre, at the will of their capricious 
owner. Added to his personal attractions, 
he was, the possessor of an ample fortune, 
and the handsome house on the hill, that 
Aliee had alluded to, had been the desire of 
more than one fair lady. 

There are few men with heads strong 
enough to withstand the flatteries of 
women. He may be proof against the 
allurements of wine, and the possession of 
wealth may not augment his pride; but let 
him become assured that the ladies, one 
and all are realy and willing to worship 
him, that he can have any fair hand for the 
asking, and it is his ruin. His respect-for 
the softer sex decreases in the same ratio 
that their flatteries and attentions to him- 
self increase; and by-and-by he begins to 
think that young ladies are possessed of 
neither heart nor intellect — are made mere- 
ly for his amusement —and he trifles with 
them accordingly. I have sometimes 
thought when I have seen two or three 
young girls using every effort to attract the 
notice of some desirable but indifferent 
Adonis, if they only knew the worth of a 
little judicious letting alone, they would 
practice it oftener. en who respect them- 
selves seldom marry women they do not 
respect; and they never respect girls who 
boldly seek their society. 

Mr. Pettigrew was intellectually no wa 
superior to the generality of his sex; an 
he bad been so much sought after and 
courted by his fair friends, that his vanit 
and self-conceit were intolerable. And sti 
the ladies, although they knew him to bea 
most unprincipled masculine coquette, had 
even heard sly stories of certain pranks of 
his that bordered on the disgraceful, stil] 
reserved their sweetest smiles, their warm- 
est welcome for him. 

Mr. Pettigrew had lengthened out his 
call upon the Quigley ladies as long as was 
compatible with the laws of fashion. He 
had exerted his efforts to please, and his 
efforts were not without success. Miss 
Alice and Miss Tracy were soon chatting 
with him familiarly and pleasantly, and even 
Miss Bella’s icy manner had somewhat 
thawed, but the frown gathered again as he 
arose to leave. 

“ Miss Alice,” he said, turning to her, 
“do you attend the party at Miss Elliot’s, 
the day after tomorrow evening ? and if you 
are not otherwise engaged shall I have the 
pleasure of attending you there?” 

Alice blushed and smiled assent, and 
Miss Bella said icily : — 

” 1 intended to chaperone my niece my- 
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“ My dear Miss Quigley,” he interrupted, 
playfully, “you ought to thank me for 
taking her off your hands. I really do not 
think it would be safe for Miss Alice to go 
without I attend her.” 

“T think she would be much safer with- 
out you than with you,” said the caustic 
Miss Bella; “ but since she has given her 
consent, I have no power to control her.” 

Mr. Pettigrew laughed amusedly, and 
with a smile still upon his face bowed him- 
self out. His footsteps had scarcely ceased 
to echo upon the sidewalk, when Miss 
Tracy, suddenly remembering an engage- 
ment, hastily took leave. 

Alice at the window watched her as she 
slowly crossed the street. 

“Nell is a little vexed, is n’t she? ” she 
said, turning to Miss Bella. 

“I did not remark it. What has hap- 
pened to vex her?” 

“Why,’—with a little embarrassed 
laugh — “ because Mr. Pettigrew has trans- 
ferred his attentions from herself to me.” 

“Oh, indeed! If she is at all sensitive 
on that point, she conceals it very weil, for 
I did not observe any change in her behav- 
ior. At all events do not see why she 
should take it seriously ; she must have ex- 
pected he would transfer his attentions to 
someone else sooner or later. Any other 
course would be entirely at variance with 
his usual behavior.” 

“But she did not exvect it,” said Alice. 
“]T know by some remarks she has made to 
me. And I myself thought he was serious 
at last; he appeared so much in earnest. 
And don’t teil me she accepts his slights 
with indifference. Did you nut see how 
she blushed when he came in? and the odd 
expression that swept over her face when 
he asked me to accompany him*to the 


“I did not indeed, for I was so much en- 
grossed with my anxiety for you, that I had 
no thought for anyone else.” 

Alice bit her lip for a moment, and then 
said pettishly, — 

“I don’t see, Aunt Bella, why you fret 
so much about me. | have told you that | 
am quite able to take care of myself. And 
if papa and mamma do not object to Mr. 
Pettigrew, why should you?” 

“Your mother’s health is so poor that 
she concerns herself very little with what 
is passing around her, and depends almost 
wholly upon me to see that her household 
affairs are well conducted. And your 
father is so engrossed with business cares, 
and his anxiety for his wife, that he knows 
very little about anything else. For these 
reasons 1 feel much more responsibility in 
the matter than I otherwise would. But ! 
shall say no more,” she continued, rising to 
leave the room, “only remember, if Mr. 

27 


Pettigrew’s conduct ever gives you the 
ne that you were warned against 
im. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was the evening of the party. Miss 
Bella and Alice in gay attire were awaiting 
their respective cavaliers. Miss Bella 
looked elegant and stylish in a heavy 
trained silk of old gold, with draperies and 
trimmings of rich black lace. Her round 
arms and throat were clasped with bands of 
gold set with rubies, and a spray of the 
same brilliant gems glowed against her 
raven hair. 

Alice was very pretty and charming in 
her waltzing dress of white satin and tulle, 
with clusters of moss roses and buds loop- 
ing back its full draperies, and nestling in 
the lace upon her bosom. 

“Nell tells me,” she was saying, as she 
twisted the stems of a cluster of moss buds 
and tried the effect against her bright hair, 
“Nell tells me that she is expecting her 
cousin—a Miss Keene, from ever so tar 
out west — expects her to arrive in season 
to grace the party with her presence. Nell 
says she is a beauty and a great belle. She 
is to spend the winter, and Nell is an- 
ticipating much pleasure from her society.” 

“And Mr. Pettigrew will have another 
opportunity to indulye in another first-class 
flirtation,” said Miss Beila. 

Alice’s face crimsoned. “I do not see 
why you should suppose any such thing. 
You are forever dragging Mr. Pettigrew’s 
name into your conversation. I presume 
he will be polite to her, as he is to all ladies, 
and nothing more,” tossing her head 
haughtily. 

“The carriage for Miss Quigley,” an- 
nounced the servant at the door, and 
there was no time for further controversy. 
Mr. Pettigrew had kept his lady waiting 
until her patience was well nigh ex- 
hausted, and a small wrinkle was beginning 
to plough its way between her brows, 
when the carriage rolled up to the door. 
The wheels had scarcely ceased to sound 
upon the pavement, when he was in the 
room, and coming toward her with hands 
extended. 

“ My sweet moss-rose,” he said in sweet- 
est accents, as he clasped her hands in his, 
“how charming you are tonight,” and 
stooping he pressed a kiss upon her baby 
mouth. Alice shrank away from him, 
at this overt demonstration, and tried to 
draw her hands away; but passing his 
arm gently around her, he drew her close 
to him. “Do n’t be afraid of me, dear,” 
he whispered; “you look so fresh and 
sweet, | really could not help it.” 
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The beguiling face was close to her’s, 
‘the bright serpent eyes were bent upon 
her own; Alice’s power of resistance was 
gone, she had neither strength nor desire to 
move, and the hope in her heart that 
had only burned a feeble spark, sprang 
into flame. He saw his power, and with 
a low laugh of triumph, beat and kissed 
her again. 

“Tell me,” she said, “are the dreadful 
stories true they tell of you? I hear them on 
every side, but I cannot — will not believe 
them.” 

_ “What stories,” he asked, smoothing 
her hair. 

“Why, Oh, I do n’t know!” she stam- 
mered. “But, they say you are very 
treacherous and deceitful with young girls. 
‘It is n’t so, is it?” looking up pleadingly 
into his face. 

Mr. Pettigrew winced at the straight- 
forward question, and the steady gaze of 
the innocent eyes. 

“Of course not,” he replied, recovering 
himself. “Of course not; it-is only envious 
people who say such crueltiings. But it is 
time to go,” drawing her cloak about her; 
afraid we are late asitis.” 

Dancing had commenced when they 
entered Mrs. Eliiott’s brilliantly lighted, 
and well-filled rooms. Mr. Pettigrew danced 
twice with Alice, before he was willing 
to release her to another partner. The 
‘third and fourth dances were over, and 
Alice had accepted Mr. Pettigrew’s arm 
for a promenade. They had stopped to 
‘rest a few moments, near the open glass 
doors that separated the parlors from 
the conservatory, when a bustle at the 
opposite entrance atrracted their attention. 
A group of new-comers were just entering 
the room. Mr. Pettigrew immediately re- 
cognized Mr. Tracy and his daughter, 
Eleanor, but the lady who walked with them 
was a stranger. Mr. Pettigrew had met 
many fair faces, and bowed at many shrines, 
but he admitted to himself that he had 
never seen so beautiful a woman. Her 
face, figure and dress were perfect. His 
critical eye could not discover a single 
imperfection. She was tall, with a well 
rounded figure, although her height 
gave her the appearance of slenderness; 
and every motion was easy and graceful. 
Her arms and neck might have served 
for a sculptor’s model, so smooth and 
beautifully rounded were they. Her head 
was well formed and crowned with heavy 
braids of shining golden hair, her forehead 
low and broad, the eyebrows regularly 
and delicately penciled above a pair of 
eyes the softest and most melting Mr. 
Pettigrew had ever seen. Her features 
“were perfectly Grecian, and her complex- 
ion was as smooth and colorless as a 


lily. And what added to her charms 
was her perfect self-possession, and her 
seeming unconsciousness of the admiration 
she excited, as she moved through the 
room. 

As, leaning on Mr. Tracy’s arm, she 
neared the spot where Mr. Pettigrew 
and Alice were standing, that gentleman 
was favored with a full glance from those 
re eyes, that completely thrillec 

im. 

“Who is that lady?” he asked, turning 
to Alice. 

“That is Eleanor Tracy’s cousin, a 
Miss Keene,” Alice replied, an odd feeling 
of jealousy stirring within her, as she saw 
his eyes follow the regal form. Very 
handsome, is she not?” 

Mr. Pettigrew made no reply, but a 
few moments later he resigned Alice to 
a gentleman, who claimed her hand for 
the dance; and soon after she saw him 
seek out Mr. Tracy and obtain an intro- 
duction to the beautiful lady. As he led 
her out for the dance, she could but ac- 
knoWledge them to be a very handsome 
couple; but her heart sank within her as 
she saw how readily he yielded himself 
to this new charmer. He was perfectly 
oblivious of the anxious eyes that watched 
him so closeiy. His were bent upon the 
lily-like face at his side, they never once 
wandered to where Alice was standing. 
He seemed to have entirely forgotten 
her presences. 

“He will come back when the dance 
is over,” thought Alice. Butno; the merry 
waltz was ended. Her partner led her 
to a seat and made his parting bow, 
and she looked around for Mr. Pettigrew. 
She saw him in the distance, with Miss 
Keene upon his arm, going toward the 
music room. Another dance passed, and 
another, before she saw him again; and 
when he appeared upon the floor, Miss 
Keene was still beside him. For the 
remainder of the evening his attentions 
to Alice were merely nominal. Her spirits 
utterly deserted her, and too sick at heart to 
enjoy the mirth and gaiety around her, 
she withdraw to a quiet corner, where 
she migit watch her rival unobserved. 

“How do you like my cousin?” said 
a voice near her. “You seem to be watch- 
ing her closely.” 

alice turned. Eleanor Tracy was stand- 
ing beside her, with a mocking smile upon 
her face. Alice controlled her voice with 
an effort. 

“| think her very handsome,” she said. 

“So does Mr. Pettigrew ;” Eleanor gave 
an odd little laugh, “and it does n’t look 
now as if he would lay his money-bags 
at your feet very soon, does it?” she adde 
Sarcasticaily, as she moved away. 
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There were other eyes than Miss 

Eleanor’s, that had observed Mr. Petti- 
rew’s deréliction. Miss Bella was very 
indignant at the treatment her niece was 
receiving. It was growing very late, and 
since supper Mr. Pettigrew had not been 
near her once. Her distress was becoming 
apparent, when Miss Bella tapped her 
on the shoulder. 

“Where is your gallant escort?” she 
asked. “ Has he deserted you?” 

“It looks like it.” Alice tried vainly 
to choke back the tears with a faint smile, 

“Come then, my dear,” drawing Alice’s 
hand within her arm, “you had better go 
home with me.” 

They had reached the hall when they met 
Mr. Pettigrew coming down the stairs, 
with Miss Keene, hooded and cloaked, upon 
his arm. He stopped, on seeing Alice. 

“TI was just coming for you,” he said. 
“ Are you going home?” 

“Excuse me one moment, till I see 
this lady to her carriage. I wi!l be back 
directly.” 

“Orly the little girl,’ she heard him 
explain to Miss Keene, as they passed on, 
“who came to the party with me.” 

And this was the man, who, not six hours 
before, had given her every reason to 
believe that he loved her. A shiver raa 
through her as she thought of the kisses 
he had pressed upon herlips. “Oh!” she 
cried, with a sensation of loathing, “how 
utterly false he is!” . 

“ You had better return with him, if he 
wishes it,” Miss Bella whispered, on their 
way upstairs. “It will prevent remarks, 
and you can endure his society for a few 
moments.” 

Alice met him at the cloak-room door as 
she came out, and reluctantly accepted his 
arm. If she had had a faint hope he would 
apologize for his rudeness, she was dis- 
appointed. The ride home was mostly a 
silent one. He seemed enzrossed with 
his own thoughts, and Alice was too deeply 
hurt to make any effort to arouse him. 

His passion, so far as she was concerned, 
had taken its flight from the tropics to the 
polar regions. Only once did she allude to 
Miss Keene. 

“TI think her very beautiful,” she said. 
“TI trust you found her society agreeable.” 

“She is magnificent,” he replied, with 
along-drawn breath, and relapsed into 
silence. 

Alice sat by the register with the cloak 
still about her shoulders, as Miss Beila 
came in. She came forward without speak- 
ing, and sinking into a seat, began leisurely 
to pull off her gloves. 

For a few moments there was_ silence 
between them. Alice sat quite still, vainly 
trying to control her feelings; but the 


remembrance of all the mortification she 
had been made to endure — the disappoint- 
ment and sense of loss — were too much for 
her resvlution, and bowing her head upon 
the arm of her chair, she broke into violent 
weeping. The slender form fairly shook 
and trembled with the sobs that came so 
thick and fast. 

Miss Bella was wise as well as good. 
She did not attempt to stay the storm of 
passion with words, she only drew the 
bowed head to her shoulder, and smoothed 
back the soft curls from the flushed face. 
By-and-by the violence of her grief had 
spent itself, and only sobs and loag-drawn 
sighs betokened the sorrow that lay at 
her heart. 

Then Miss Bella spoke: “It is a lesson 
we al] have to learn, dear, sooner or later — 
the lesson of distrust —and an experience 
we all have to pass through ourselves; no 
other person’s advice or warning will leave 
indelible marks upon our hearts, as our 
own trials will do, but it is not likely to 
make us much happier, though it leave us 
wiser.” 

“Oh, aunt Bell!” Alice exclaimed, her 
arms around Miss Bella’s neck, “I caa 
never trust anybody again.” 

“ Do n’t say that! You have had a sharp 
experience tonight, but it must not cause 
you to avoid society. Men as a general 
thing have more faults than women. No, 


I will not say more faults, but they live . 


more in the world, see more of evi!, and 
they possess different faults from women. 
Their discrimination between good and evil 
is not so sharp. But I am happy in the 
thought that there are few men so utterly 
devoid of all sense of honor—so utterly 
selfish as Mr. Pettigrew.” 

They sat silent fora little while. It was 
evident there was something Alice wanted 
to say, yet dreaded to say it. At last, sum- 
moning up all her courage, she asked: — 

“Aunt Bell, what is your opinion of 
Miss Keene?” I saw you speaking with 
her.” 

Miss Bella hesitated; she disliked to 
give pain, yet would speak only the truth. 

“TI think,” she began slowly, “that she is 
a very beautiful woman.” 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Alice, “but 
1s she so very fascinating? Thecharms of a 
pretty face alone will soon wear away, you 
know,” with a bitter smile. 

at only conversed with her a few 
moments,” Miss Bella continued. “ Mr. 
Pettigrew hovered about her so constantly 
that there was not much opportunity for 
anybody else to form her acquaintance; 
but from the little of her society that I 
enjoyed, I admired her very much. She 
is much older than you. I should judg 


her to be twenty-five, at least. She po: 
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sesses a highly cultivated mind, has travelled 
much, and a ways mingled in the best 
society; and in manner and breeding ap- 
pears the perfect lady. I have never had 
the pleasure of meeting a more agreeable 
person. This is the opinion I formed at 
first acquaintance. Perhaps, should I know 
her better, I might think differently, What 
did Mr. Pettigrew say of her ?” 

“He said she was ‘magnificent’; he 
seemed perfectly infatuated with her,” re- 
plied Alice slowly. 

Miss Bella smiled. “Very likely; but 
I shail be much disappointed in Miss 
Keene if he satisfies either her intellect or 
her heart. But come, my dear,” she add- 
ed, rising, “It ’s time you were at rest; and 
do o’t let your regrets for that false man 
disturb your sleep. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. Pettigrew’s infatuation for Miss 
Keene did not abate as the weeks flew 
by. Indeed, a more intimate acquaintance 
with the western belle seemed only to 
augment his passion, Nearly every morn- 
ing Alice saw him ushered into Mr. Tracy’s 
door. Every pleasant afternoon, now 
that the snow had come, were his elegant 
new sleigh and span of spirited horses 
drawn up before the opposite entrance, 
and Miss Keene — sometimes accompanied 
by Eleanor Tracy, but oftener with oniy Mr, 
Pettigrew as a companion—was whirled 
away on a long afternoon drive. If Miss 
Eleanor had cherished any resentment 
toward Mr. Pettigrew for former slights 
to herself, she had evidently buried the 
hatchet; for there was no appearance of 
animosity in her manner toward him. She 
even encouraged his attentions to Miss 
Keene, and when she could do so without 
appearing intrusive, did whatever lay in her 

ower to increase his admiration for her 

autiful cousin, 

“I never gave Nell Tracy credit for 
such an unselfish disposition,” thought 
Alice, one evening at a party, after watching 
her for half an hour, as she manceuvred 
secretly, but assiduously, to bring about 
a téte-d-téte between Mr. Pettigrew and 
Miss Keene, an opportunity the gentleman 
was evidently longing for. 

“I have always thought her a most 
udscrupulous minx, but I must confess, 
her present conduct puzzles me. I am 
sorry if I have ever misjudged her.” 

She said something of the kind to her 
aunt that night, after their return home. 

Miss Bella smiled serenely. “Time 
will tell,” she said, as she kissed the up- 
turned, innocent face. 


It was well for Alice that she had plucked 
every thought of Mr. Pettigrew from 
her breast, and closed her heart against 
him forever; for from the night of that 
eventful party, he had been so engrossed 
with his new love that he ignored her 
entirely. 

Such marked and persistent attentions as 
he displayed toward Miss Keene could 
not pass unheeded, and by-and-by society 
began to whisper, that after escaping so 
many skilfully laid nets, at last Mr. 
Pettigrew had fallen a victim to Miss 
Keene’s many charms —was really and 
desperately in love. And for once, society 
was right. Mr. Pettigrew, for the first 
time in his life was sincerely and earnestly 
in love. He acknowledged the fact to 
himself, and he also acknowledged — and 
perhaps, it added zest to the pursuit — 
that he was not at all sure of the lady. 
Miss Keene was always pleasant, always 
graceful, always lady-like, but there was 
a certain intangible something about her 
that kept him at a distance. He had dis- 
covered in an early stage of their acquaint- 
ance, that he could not pave his way 
into her good graces with sugar-plums 
of compliment. She had evidently received 
too much ef this cheap coin of society 
to value it at more than its true worth. 
Only once did he venture to address words 
ot dattery and insincerity to her, but then 
he received such a look from the blue 
eyes that brought the blood to his face, 
and silenced him effectually. For once 
he was at a loss how to proceed. She was 
so different from other women. His ad- 
miration and respect for her was so great, 
that even the touch of her hand, a glance 
from her beautiful eyes, thrilled him 
through and through. She was, in his 
estimation, as much superior to the women 
he had known, as a beautiful white lily 
is superior to a buttercup. The thought 
sometimes alarmed him that tales of some 
of his escapades might reach her ears; 
but he comforted himself with the thought 
that women are not fond of parading 
their discomfiture, they had much rather 
tell their triumphs. So he argued with 
himself. 

But Mr. Pettigrew was getting restless. 
This uncertainty was becoming intolerable. 
He must and would know his fate; so 
he had resolved many times. He was 
not a bashful man; but when the oppor- 
tunity arrived, his courage utterly failed 
him. The thought that he might possibly 
lose her forever, completely unnerved him. 
But at last the time came when he resolved 
to put his fortune to the test. 

They were out riding together. It was a 
beautiful moonlight evening. The crisp 
snow sparkled and crackled beneath the 
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fleet footsteps of his prancing horses, and 
the sharp air, and perhaps, some subtile 
emotion, had brought a bright light to 
Miss Keene’s eyes, and a soft pirk flush 
to the usually pale face. Mr. Pettigrew 
thought be had never seen ker look more 
lovely; and an uncontrollable desire to 
possess this bit of feminine perfection came 
over him. They had ridden some distance 
and there had been silence between them 
for a time, when, as they left the city behind 
and struck into the smooth country road, 
Mr. Pettigrew suddenly drew his horses 
into a walk. 

“Miss Keene,” he commenced abruptly, 
and there was a tremble in his voice, 
oddly at variance with his usual self- 
Sctiieat manner, “I have a great favor 
to ask at your hands.” 

Miss Keene turned toward him, and 
flashed a glance into his eyes that set 
his pulses throbbing strangely ; but gather- 
ing upall his courage he dashed on. He 
told her in eloquent and rapid speech 
how dear sbe had grown to be to him; 
how of all the women he had ever met 
she alone had the power to move his heart. 
He pictured to her the gloom of doubt 
and uncertainty he had lived in for the 
last few weeks; and he told her how it 
lay in her hands to change all this—to 
make him the happiest of men; and ended 
by humbly offering for her acceptance, 
himself and all his worldly possessions. 
It was done now, and with an impatience 
that bordered on desperation, he awaited 
her answer. 

The color faded from Miss Keene’s cheek, 
and she essayed twice to speak before 
she could control her voice :— 

“It grieves me to give you pair, but 
1 do not love you,” she said at last. “ And,” 
she hesitated for a moment, and then 
went steadily on, “I do n’t believe I 
ever could. I could not love aman | do not 
respect. And I can never respect one 
whom I am assured will deliberately win the 
heart of an innocent young girl, only to 
trample it under his feet.” 

“You mean,” he said, turning toward 
her fiercely, “that you do not approve of 
flirtation. Then, what do you call your 
treatment of me?” 

“I believe I have never given you good 
reason to think that I cared for you 
above other men; but perhaps you are 
entitled to an explanation for my having 
accepted your invitations so frequently. 
Most gentlemen would have considered 
it a mark of favor, and not necessary to 
explain; but an explanation you shall 
have. Even in my distant home, I had 
heard of you as a most unscrupulous trifler, 
a veritable lady-killer, in fact. 1 bad heard 
of such creatures, but had never met 


one, and my curiosity to behold such a 
specimen of masculine humanity was great. 
I am an authoress, and J, in my line of 
work, make human nature a study, and 
every new idiosyncrasy of character, es- 
pecially masculine character, I hail with 
delight. You have afforded me much amuse- 
ment, and some instruction. I thank you 
for both ; but, believe me, 1 never supposed 
you were serious in your attentions to 
me. I thought you were only indulging 
in another flirtation. I leave here tomorrow, 
and | trust you will scon forget this un- 
pleasant episode. Take me home, please. 

Mr. Pettigrew turned his horses sharply 
around, and started homeward, at a furious 
pace. Not another word was spoken until 
they reached Mr. Tracy’s door. He handed 
Miss Keene out, and with a curt “ good- 
night,” sprang into his sleigh and drove 
swiftly away. 

Miss Keene found Miss Eleanor waiting 
for her when she entered the parlor. 

“Well,” said that young lady, eyiag 
her cousin sharply. 

“Well,” repeated Miss Keene, as she 
dropped wearily intoaseat. Well, it is ail 
over; but do n’t set any more tasks for 
me, Nell dear; they are not to my taste.” 

“1 do n’t care!” exclaimed Miss Nell, 
clapping her hands in an ecstacy of 
delight and triumph. “ He knows, now, just 
how good it is himself.” 

Mr. Pettigrew drove home in a de- 
moralized condition. It would be impossible 
to depict the emotion of anger, dismay, 
and injured self-love that raged within 
his bosom. To be told by the most 
beautiful woman in the world that she 
did not love him, was bad enough; 
but to be also told that she did not 
respect him, anc had been amusing 
herself at his expense, was a little too much. 
For once ia his life he had been made 
to bite the dust without mercy. If in 
his pain and mortification he remembered 
for an instant the tender young hearts 
that had been immolated on the altar of 
his vanity, the recollection did not lighten 
so much as by a feather’s weight, the heavi- 
ness of his present sorrow. but he would 
not acknowledge, even to himself, that 
he deserved such a lesson, It could not be 
that any silly girl could suffer as he was 
suffering. 

A week later, a group of girls was 
gathered in the sitting-room of the Quigley 
mansion, but Eleanor Tracy was not among 
the number. 

Miss Bella, with crochet-hook in hand, 
was engaged upon a new and gorgeous 
pattern, in many colored wools. There 
was an expression of sweet serenity upon 
her face, beautiful to behold, as she listened 
to the babel of voices around her. The 
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subject that engaged these young ladies’ 
thoughts and tongues was one which 
they were all more or less interested, 
namely: What could be the matter with 
Mr. Pettigrew? Something serious must 
have occurred, they all agreed, to change 
the gay debonair gentleman, ready with 
smile and bow, and glib of speech, to a 
sullen, unsocial recluse. For,” said one, 
“TI met him yesterday in the street, and 
instead of greeting me with his usual 
elaborate politeness, he pulled his hat 
over his eyes, and brushed past without 
even speaking.” 

“And I,” said another, “invited him 
to our house, Thursday evening, and he 
neither came, nor sent any excuse. 

“ And I,” chimed in a third, * wanted 
to see Mr. Pettigrew particularly this 
morning, about those tableaux we have 
been talking about. I wanted him to 
personate one or two of the principal 
characters. I failed to meet him on the 
street, or at any pubiic place, so thought 
I would call at his house. Well, he met 
me at the door, and he was such a figure. 
I looked twice before I could convince 
myself it was reaily he. His bair was 
uncombed, his slippers down at the heels, 
and his linen was deplorably wrinkled 
and soiled, and he had on neither collar 
nor necktie. He acknowledged my presence 
with a frown that fairly frightened me; 
and when I made known my business, 
declined curtly, muttering something about 
‘being sick to death of such tom-toolery,’ 
and actually slammed the door in my 
very face.” 

They were dreadfully puzzled, and ap- 
pealed to Miss Belia to clear up the 
mystery for them, if possible. A smile 


played over Miss Bella’s face as she 
busily counted her stitches, and her 
smooth voice fell like oil upon the troubled 
waters, 

“I think I can tell 
of the change in Mr. Pettigrew. One— 
two—three. It means that Miss Keene 
has wound up his worsted for him, in 
a most beautiful manner. Four — five — 
and | think he had better now retire to 
a monastery, and spend the rest of his 
days in devotion and meditation, Five— 
six — seven!” 

That evening as Miss Bella sat watching 
the bright winter moon, as it sailed up 
the sparkling sky, a pair of soft arms 
stole around her neck, and a pair of 
soft lips touched her cheek, and Alice’s 
voice said tenderly :— 

“What a lucky girl I am to have such 
a good Aunt Bell.” Do you know,” 
seating herself on a cushion at her 
aunt’s feet, and laying her head in her 
lap, “that I too, met Mr. Pettigrew today? 
Aithough I did n’t want to say anything 
about it to the girls. But, Oh, Aunt Bella! 
how could I ever have fancied myself 
in love with him, or thought him handsome. 
He looked positively plain today. Perhaps 
he had some recollection of the last time we 
met, for he made a desperate effort to 
appear at ease in my society, but his 
sickly attempts at gallantry filled me 
with disgust. 1am afraid I showed some- 
thing of my feeling in my face, for he 
turned away intensely mortified. I suppose 
Nell Tracy is jubilant over the success 
of her plot, and she has reason to be. 
But, for myself, I feel like thanking her 
for opening my eyes to Mr. Pettigrew’s 
real character, before it was too late.” 


ou the meaning 


MORTIS. 


BY MAMIE S. 


wt right hath Death, the stranger, to come in, 

Unasked, unwanted, unannounced, and take 
His stand and bide, or if thou sleep or wake, 

Twixt thee and me— my nearest, dearest kin, 

His clammy hand on cheek and brow and chin, 
To lay, strange echo in thy changed voice make, 
Mocking my eager efforts for thy sake? 


PADEN. 


Nay, he hath right — from me what canst thou win 

Not a breath’s cease of pain, no least relief — 

Nothing but hopeless tears and helpless grief ; 

While he can bring thee silent, swift release 

From slighest pang; such deep, sweet sleep, such peace 
As kings have prayed the gods for uselessly. 

*Tis best thou go with Death, forsaking me. 
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POLLY’S 


TEMPER. 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


CHAPTER I. 


WE stood listlessly on the great rock, and 
watched the glorious sun sink slow- 
ly down into the bosom of the waters. No 
sail broke the monotony of the sea-line, no 
living creature was within sight either in the 
bay which we kad chosen for a bathing- 
place, or on the almost perpendicular cliffs 
which shut in our view on the right and 
left. It was years since we had seen the 
sea; yet, as we watched that glorious sun- 
set, and with every breath drew in the sea- 
weed-scented air, our hearts were very 
“I wonder why we were ever born?” 
said Polly, with a low questioning sigh, so 
uolike her usual manner, that I turned sud- 
denly and faced her. 

I made no answer; indeed what answer 
could I make? Was not the question which 
she had just put into words the very one 
that had been presenting itself to my stub- 
born mind the whole of that livelong day ? 
But Polly was not a girl to take silence 
either as an answer or as an inability to 
answer ; and she asked again, this time im- 
patiently : — 

“ Why were we born? Since we are only 
in the way, and have no proper place in the 
world, why were we born?” 

“Il am sure I don’t know,” I answered 
somewhat sharply; for it is not pleasant to 
have one's insignificance pointed out in 
plain language. 

“You never do know anything! I don’t 


believe there is a single idea floating about [ 


in that empty brain of yours!” 

“I don’t believe there is,” I answered 
humbly; they were all sponged out of me 
years ago.” 

“ij am a wretch! I am a brute!” ex- 
claimed Polly, turning and throwing her im- 
pulsive young arms round my neck so 
suddenly that she nearly precipitated me 
into the deep water which had almost made 
an island of our rock. 

“Do n’t verify your words by drowning 
your sister,” | answered, with a feeble 
attempt at a joke. 

“We shall probably both be drowned if 
we don’t look sharp,” said Polly, pointing 
to the advancing tide. 

So we descended from our exalted posi- 
tion, and made our way over the boulder- 
dotted shore to the sloping grassy path 
which led up from the bay to the towering 


cliffs above. Neither of us spoke durin 
the ascent, which was indeed steep wl 
dangerous enough at some parts to engross 
all our attention, When the summit was 
gained, we paused a moment to recover our 
breath, then wended our way slowly over 
the short yellow grass toward the little town 
of Crab Bay. 

“How much money have we?” asked 
Polly thoughtfully, passing her arm lightly 
through mine. 

“Forty pounds,” I answered, with a kind 
of gasp. 

forty!” exclaimed Polly, “I thought 
it was forty-five ?” 

“So it was when we left Ripston,” I re- 
marked dryly; “ but one cannot travel for 
nothing. Our tickets came to three pounds; 
and there was the hotel bill last night at 
Carlisle.” 

“ Of course, dear,” answered Polly; and 
there was a faint tremor in her voice. “ But 
—bat—it startled me to find that we had 
spent five pounds in less than twerty-four 
hours.” 

“It was well spent,” I answered cheer- 
fully. “ These Scotch villages are so cheap 
that we shall be able to live here on very 
little.” 

“1 wonder how long the forty pounds 
will last?” mused Polly. 

“On, along time!” I answered vaguely. 

“And aprés?” questioned she half 
smilingly, half sadly. 

“We must part with our watches and 
trinkets, I suppose.” 

“ Apres?” still. questioned Polly, her 
face filling with 

“It is of no use to meet evils half way,” 
I replied sagely. “Aprds? Well, apres, 
if nothing turns up, we shall be compelled 
to work.” 

“ What kind of work?” persisted Polly. 

“There is nothing a lady can do but 
teach,” I said, repeating a well-worn sen- 
tence which I had often heard. 

“ Teach —teach!” laughed Polly satir- 
ically. “I think, Mary, that our digestive 
organs will have light work if the larder de- 
pends on the progress of my pupils. 
Fancy — my pupils! Poor little wretches, 
what a time they would have!” 

Polly’s gaiety was infectious; and, as I 
pictured her before a mutinous tribe of 
romana hitting them right and left, as I 

new she inevitably would, 1 burst into a 
spasmodic fit of laughter. 
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“That is right,” observed my sister, 
gazing at me not without a certain degree 
of wonder in her looks. “ We had best be 
merry whilst we can. If the worst comes 
to the worst, we must cross the Atlantic 
and seek employment as lady-helps; it is 
nice wholesome work —better any day 
than teaching.” 

“We will not decide in a hurry,” I said, 
after a few moments’ pause, “we will 
rest on our oars for a month at least, and be 
happy. Who knows? Things may work 
round again.” 

Polly turned upon me fiercely. 

“Do n’t be stupid!” she exciaimed hotly. 
“If there is one thing on earth I hate, it is 
stupidity. They will never work round!” 

“TI don’t think you do Aunt Anna jus- 
tice,” I ventured to remark. 

Polly laughed a long, harsh, unbelieving 
augh. 

“ Did I not knock under and under, till I 
was dead sick of playing nail?” she said 
bitterly. “And then at last, because I 
would n’t say black was white, she turned 
me out of doors.” 

“Not because you wouldn’t say black 
was white, but because you would n’t give 
her a confidence she had every right to 
expect.” 

“TI am no hypocrite or time-server,” said 
py proudly drawing up her rather short 
nec 


“One may give way in little things and 
refrain from argument without being that,” 
I remarked; and my cheeks were glowing 
at the hint. 

“ One cannot,” said Polly fiercely. “ Si- 
lence gives its own consent; and honesty, 
as we all know, is the best policy.” 

“The saying has proved itself true,” I 
answered satirically. “Iam sure you have 
honestly expressed your opinions on all 
points for the past year; and this is the re- 
sult—at twenty and twenty-three years of 
age we find ourselves homeless, friendless, 
and with only forty pounds to begin iife 
upon.” 

Polly winced; she turned her head 
away from me toward the gray line of sea, 
and for some. time we pursued our way in 
silence. Suddenly she turned; her bright 
young eyes were overflowing with tears, 
and her voice came in short broken gasps. 

“Why did you insist on coming away 
with me?” she asked, as she pressed closer 
to my side. “Aunt Anra would have kept 
you forever and a day in peace and com- 
. fort. You, as good and meek as any angel 
— why should you be turned out into the 
cold on account of my tantrums ?” 

“My darling,” I said gently, “ please 
Heaven, in fair weather or foul, in riches or 
poverty, we will keep together.” 

Polly sobbed convulsively. I knew that 


her grief was all for me, and did my best to 
comfort her; Lat a conscience ill at ease is 
not a promising subject to deal with, and 
for some time I made little progress. 

“I did my best,” moaned Polly, with 
the view of selfjustification. “When she 
said 1 must wash that abominable little 
Snap, I did wash him. Was it my fault 
that he snarled and howled as if he were 
being murdered ?” 

I laughed as Polly’s words conjured up 
the scene. 

“It is my belief she thought you were 
less gentle with him than you might have 
been,” 

“ He was less gentle with me than he 
might have been!” echoed Polly, a wicked 
smile breaking through her tears. “ After 
he bit me, I will own I pinched his ear.” 

“TI don’t believe you did anything of the 
kind,” I answered, with a vague idea that I 
was telling an untruth. “And now, what 
with travelling and settling our worldly af- 
fairs, 1 think we have had a pretty stiff 
time; so we had better go back to our 
lodgings and obtain a good night’s rest. 
Our finances will not admit of doctor’s 
bills.” 

“Right, Minerva.” replied my _ sister 
passing her arm lightly through mine as we 
made our way over the lonely cliffs. 

The shades of evening deepened around 
us until the whole scene was veiled in a 
dull, sad gray. Polly had somehow ac- 
quired an embarrassiog habit ot setting me 
on a pedestal, and looking up to me, which 
was very uncomfortable, She had laugh- 
ingly nicknamed me Minerva; and I 
believe, in the trustfulness of her heart, she 
really considered me endowed with supe- 
rior wisdom to herself. 

Why Polly looked up to me I could not 
quite make out. Perhaps it was because I 
was three years her senior, perhaps because 
I controlled my feelings and never treated 
the household to ascene. Yet Polly, with 
her quick temper and warm heart, her out- 
spoken hatreds and disinterested affections, 
was worth a dozen of me. 

We were orphans, Polly and I. Our 
father and mother had slept for years under 
the deep blue waves of the Jndian Ocean, 
wrecked almost within sight of land on 
their way to Ceylon. We had been left in 
charge of our Aunt Anna, our father’s 
sister; and, according to her notions, she 
did her duty bravely by us. She clothed 
us, she fed us, she scolded us, she sent us 
to school, and, finally, having put up with 
“more impudence than would have upset 
Job,” to use her own words, she turned us 
out into the world to get our own living as 
best we could. 

There was no reason why she should be 
plagued by refractory nieces, We had 
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iven her, when at school, comparatively 
ittle trouble. On our return, she bestirred 
herself to take us into society, doubtless 
imbued with the idea that we should marry 
off-hand, and so relieve her of all further 
trouble; but we did not marry. As for 
myself, 1 had no chance. As for Polly, I 
think it must have been perverseness on 
her part, for she had plenty of offers. 
Sometimes I imagined that, if Aunt Anna 
had been sharp-witted enough to oppose 
one of her suitors, she would have at once 
determined that he was the only man on 
earth that could render her happy. 

My sister had been engaged at one time; 
and it was over this episode in her history 
that Aunt Anna and she had so grieviously 
fallen out. Polly would give no answer as 
to whether that engagement still existed or 
not. 

On our departure from her house, Aunt 
Anna had presented us with fifty pounds, 
remarking that we need not apply for more, 
as our letters would simply be returned, 

I do not think we realized our position at 
first; we were weil clothed, and we had 
money which would last us for some 
monthis. 

We started for a little port in the west of 
Scotland, having an idea that living would 
be cheaper there than in England. In this 
respect we were not disappointed. We met 
with lodgings which suited our narrow 
purse. True, our sitting-room was low and 
smail. Polly’s back hair touched the third 
pane oi the window as she sat at the foot 
of the table, and my head came intu con- 
stant collision with the door as I sat at the 
head ; our bed-room, too, had only a sky- 
light consisting of four panes, and was so 
low in the ceiling that there was the con- 
tinual dread of sending one’s arms or head 
through it in the process of one’s toilet. 
But scant means must put up with scant 
accommodation. 

It was the glorious month of July, yet 
Grab Bay was not infested by tourists. 
The coast, though wild, rocky, bold, ana 
beautiful, did not commend itself to the 
British public, because it was unbacked by 
solid accommodation. No Englishman can 
be expected to appreciate the beauties of 
nature when calied upon to do so witha 
dissatisfied appetite. 

There were indeed occasional visitors at 
the Crab Arms, but their stay rarely out- 
lasted forty-eigut hours. So Polly and I 
had the shore pretty much to ourselves 
when the fishing-boats were out; and often, 
when the heat of the day was over, we wan- 
deri about the breezy cliffs and visited the 
numerous tiny bays which indented the 
coast. 

A fortnight had passed since our arrival 
ia Scotland. I had written to Aunt Anna 


and informed her of our choice of res- 
idence. The letter, much to my astonish- 
ment, was answered by quite a gracious 
note. 

“You have done well to fix on a cheap 
place,” she wrote, “but, remember, fifty 
pounds won’t las: forever. You had better 
map out your future before the money is all 
spent.” 

So Polly and I sat on a boulder in a little 
sheltered creek, whilst the fierce July sun 
danced and laughed over the waters, and 
set our poor brains to plan. It was not the 
first time we had undertaken tne task — oh, 
dear, no!—nor was it the first time we had 
failed. Still we were buoyed up by the 
hope of hitting on a brilliant idea some day, 
though the day was slow in coming. 

We had been bathing, and Poily’s hair 
was still streaming down her back to dry; 
her great sun-hat lay like a huge mushroom 
beside her. Her lazy and decidedly com- 
fortable attitude annoyed and irritated me. 
How could she care to sit so much at her 
ease wien our future was sv horribly 
blank ? 

“ Put on your hat,” | said crossly; “ you 
do look so untidy and unladylike!” 

“I am delighted to hear it, my love,” an- 
swered Poily, pushing her hands through her 
hair in such a manner as to give it a still 
more fluffy appearance ; “I hate being lady- 
iike. There!” she exclaimed in tones of ex- 
ul:ation, “Il guess am untidy now!” 

“Do n’t use slang!” I pleaded. “ Make 
yourself as great a tight as you like, but at 
any rate moderate your speeca.” 

“I could not make myseli a fright if I 
tried for a month,” answered Polly, laugh- 
ing. “Nature never intended me for a 
scarecrow.” 

“TI am not so sure about that,” I replied 
in my most snubbing tone. “ You are get- 
ting most horribly freckied!” 

“ Beauty-spots,” returaed Polly. Never- 
theless she took the hint and donned her 
coarse straw hat. 

Tnen wesat silent for some minutes, 
Polly scooping up great handtuls of the 
shining saad and aiming them with a per- 
sistency worthy of a better cause at a smail 
isolated rock distant from us some six feet. 

“ Polly,” 1 said suddenly, asking a ques- 
tion which had been hovering frequently on 
my tongue of late, but which | nad never 
before ventured to put into words, “ ! sup- 
pose things are quite at aa end between you 
and William Farsee ?” 

“Very much at an end—a bat might 
have known that,” replied Polly, blushing 
rosy red, but turning ner face trom me, so 
that only one scarlet ear was visible. 

“I know nothing,” 1 said impatiently. 
“You never told me that your engagement 
was broken off. I only conjecture that it is 
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so because he leit home so suddenly. I 
do n’t even know where he is.” 

“You would be wiser than I if you did,” 
answered Polly carelessly, with her head 
still averted. 

“Do you mean to say that you have no 
idea what became of him?” I asked. 

“TI know he went first to Switzerland; of 
what became of him afterwards I have not 
the vaguest idea.” 

“ Poor fellow!” I remarked, with a com- 
passionate sigh; 

“ © Where he goes and how he fares 
Nobody knows and nobody cares!’ ”” 

“Your sigh is wasted,” said Polly, turn- 
ing a pitiful face to me, out of which all 
mirth and even the pretty bright color had 
faded. “You think that | broke off the en- 
gagement, and it is ouly fair to undeceive 
rou. It is he who wished it at an end,” 

“Impossible!” I exclaimed in amaze- 
ment. 

.“ Well, perhaps I am wrong in laying the 
burden entirely upon his _ shoulders,” 
assented Polly, burying her elbow in the 
sand and resting her cheek upon her hand 
so that I had nothing more interesting left 
to study than the witch-like crown ot her 
hat and its muslin puffiag. 

“TI don’t pretend to know much about 
love-affairs,” { remarkel, after a few mo- 
ments’ silence; “ but, if there be such a 
fever as ‘ love,’ he certainly showed signs of 
being infected.” 

“Ii, it!” sneered Polly, with a laugh 
which grated on my ear. “ Be thankful that 
you feel a doubt on the subject.” 

-“T am thankful,” I answered humbiy. 
“It does mot seem to be a comfortable 
kind of feeling.” 

“] suppose,” said Polly, in a low tone, 
“jit would worry you to hear about our 
quarrel?” 

“Polly!” I exclaimed 
“ As if anything that concerned you could 
worry me!” 

“But you do n’t believe that people 
can —can ever get to care for each other 
after a ridiculous fashion, and you would 
think me so utterly foolish !” 

“Well, my dear,” 1 answered sagely, “I 
have never suffered from either smail-pox or 
cattle-plague, yet I can sympathize with 
creatures effected with either malady.” 

“Yes, because they are physical ills. 
My disease is mental.” 

“ Yes, a kind of madness,” I assented. 

Polly laughed; and her laugh had in it 
a disdainful ring. 

“You are right,” she answered, “ Love 
is of all madness, the maddest.” 

My only answer was a sympathetic 
sigh. After a few moments’ pause, Polly 
began her recital in a low dreamy tone. 
She kept her face steadily averted, and 


her voice sounded so distant, comin 
from under her bell-like hat, that I h 
to strain every nerve to catch her words. 

“Of course you remember that inex- 
pny dull evening at the Hautboy’s 

t winter — the evening we played those 
everlasting round games without a note 
of music, by way of change, to soothe 
our savage breasts and keep us in good 
humor with mankind?” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ 1 remember.” 

I could see no sort of connection between 
the Hautboy’s party and the breaking 
off of Polly’s engagement; but doubtless 
she must tell her tale after her own 
fashion. 

“ After supper,” continued Polly, “ You 
were in the front drawing-room, a victim 
to cards once more. Well, I felt I could 
stand cards no longer; so I joined the 
back drawing-room party, which was pre- 
sided over by Maria Hautboy. Of course 
we had not enjoyed each other’s society 
for more than ten minutes before we 
began to squabble. Now do n’t begin 


to scold!” 1 had given a little pre- 
liminary cough. “It is not of the least 
use. Maria is one of my antipathies — 


her prim looks aggravate me. I am forced 
by some instinct, over which I have no 
control, to oppose and contradict everything 
she says.” 

“That is so unreasonable,” I argued; 
but Polly, taking no notice whatever of 
my observation, continued: — 

“ The conversation —I ’m sure I do n’t 
know how —tell upon marriage in general, 
Maria was descanting in a_ sentimental 
tone on the impossibility of an offer without 
the deepest feeling of devotion to the 
man who made it, and arguing that all 
matches were love-matches. Now I hate 
humbug; so, when she was in the midst 
of one of her most telling speeches, with 
her eyes well turned up and her hands 
pathetically clasped, I just startled her 
with one word —‘ Humbug!’ You should 
have seen the reproachful, pitying glance 
shecast on me. ‘What do you mean?’ 
she asked. ‘1 mean’ —and spoke shar 
ly, for bad not the long run of cards 
squeezed every grain of sugar out of my 
composition?—‘that girls are far too 
practical in the present age to refuse an 
nonest, upright man with a good position, 
just because they are not over head 
and ears in love with him.’ Oh, the horror 
expressed on Maria’s face! It was as 
good as a play, and stimulated me to 
further exertions.” 

Polly stopped for a moment; so I asked, — 

“ And what did the others say ?” 

“There were not many girls in the 
room —only Nelly Hautboy and the three 
| red-haired cousins. I think they were 
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rather pleased than otherwise to hear 
the oracle contradicted. Maria’s air of 
unappreciated unworldliness was crusning 
when she informed me that I might speak 
for myself, without lowering all women 
to one standard. Having ventured an 
opinion, | naturally felt bound to maintain 
it; and the end of the matter was that 
I said a good deal more on the subject 
than I at first intended, and certainly a 
good deal more than I really meant. ‘If 
those are your ideas vn marriage,’ Maria 
said, with her ugliest sneer, ‘you will 
net be an old maid.’ *I am not so sure 
of that,’ I said. ‘Love, as you term it, 
can be offered by any one; money is 
not so common.’” 

Polly paused for a moment, and gave 
a deep sigh. 

“Well?” I said interrogatively. 

“Well,” Polly resumed, rousing herself 
with a jerk, “in the course of the spring 
came illiam Farsee. You know the 
rest; our engagement lasted a week — just 
one week.” Polly’s face was still turned 
from me, and she sifted the sand nervously 
through her fingers as she continued. 
“ Maria Hautboy met William — Mr. Farsee, 
I mean—somewhere, and, out of pure 
malice or mischief, repeated to him what 
1 have just told you.” 

“Mean!” | ejaculated indignantly. 

“ Yes, it was mean,” sighed Polly dream- 
ily; “but 1 do n’t blame her so much 
for. meanness— it is her nature; what 
did cut me up was to think that he should 
believe that in accepting him I bad only 
carried out my preconcerted plan.” 

“ He thought you did not care for him?” 
questioned. 

“ He accused me of wanting his money,” 
said Polly fiercely. 

“ And all the time you liked him?” 

Polly turned a woeful face for a moment 
to mine. 

“ Liked him!” she exclaimed in a tone of 
heartbroken irony. “1 would have died 
for him!” 

“ Why did you not tell him so?” I asked. 

“JI did tell him,’ she answered im- 
patiently. “I put aside my pride, my 
temper, my very nature, and told him 
that when I had made that speech last 
winter, I had made it ia ignorance — stupid, 
boasting ignorance. 

“Well?” 

“Well, he was very hard —very cruel!” 
answered Polly, with a shudder. “ But 
his words — though they stabbed me like 
daggers — were nothing compared to the 
sad look in his eyes — those honest brown 
eyes that will haunt me to my dying day.” 

“ And so you parted.” 

“And so we parted,” repeated Poily, 
with a choking sob. “Oh, Mary, 1 wish 1 


were dead—I wish | were dead! All 
the good died out of me when he weat 
away ; there is nothing but badness left.” 

“ Things may work round,” 1 began. 

“ Do n’t tell lies — you know they never 
can!” exclaimed Polly, hotly. “ After what 
he said to me, I would not kave him— 
no, not if he were to ask me on his knees.” 

“I am sure he is far too sensible to 
do that,” I remarked. : 

Polly laughed a bitter laugh. 

“Polly,” I said, after a few minutes’ 
consideration, ‘you must think no more 
about him.” 

* Mary,” mimicked Polly, with a dis 
agreeable curve about the corners of her 
mouth, “ you must fetch down the moon 
tonight. I shall want it for my supper.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Another week wore away, and still no 
happy inspiration had come to us as to 
the gaining of our future daily bread. 

It was nine o’clock in the morning, 
and we were lingering over our breakfast. 
There was nothing to tempt an epicure 
on the table—bread, hot scones, and a 
pat of salt butter, with tea, and a small 
jug of milk —that was all. 

“There goes the post!” I exclaimed, 
as the white-capped post-woman passed 
the window. . 

“It is some comfort to feel above 
caring for the post,” mused Polly, with 
a lazy yawn, 

The door opened, and our somewhat 
slovenly landlady appeared with a large 
square envelope delicately held between 
finger and thumb in the corner of her 
apron. 

“A letter for ye,” she said, handing 
it to me. 

“It is for you, Polly!” I exclaimed 
joyfully, as the door closed on Mistress 
Baggie. It was in a man’s bold hand— 
from William Farsee, of course, and all 
would yet be well! 

Poily tore open her letter eagerly, and 
I stealthily watched her face as she read 
it, making believe all the time to be 
busy wiih my bread and butter. Polly’s 
expression, however, did not betray her. 
She read the note through twice steadily, 
and then tossed it upon the table, with 
a ringing laugh. 

“It is what the French would call 
‘a demand in marriage,’” she said, but 
with no shade of triumph in her tone. 

“From whom?” I asked in amazement. 

“ Robert Gray.” 

“The banker’s son?” 

“Precisely,” answered Polly sharply; 
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“T am thankful to say that I number 
only one Robert Gray amongst my ac- 
quaintances.” 

“Well, it is queer!” I remarked, after 
pausing a moment to digest the information, 
* I had no idca he ever admired you.” 

“No, you are such a sweet old mole, 
you never do see anything till it is 
thrust within two inches of your eyes.” 

“ He is rich,” I mused aloud. 

“ And foolish,” added Poily. 

“He cares for you evidently, or, in 
existing circumstances, he would not 
have come forward.” 

“ It certainly would be a short cut out of 
our difficulties,” remarked Polly, thought- 
fully; and a deep look of care fell for a 
moment on her bright face. “ You could 
g° back to Aunt Anna, and I could Bah! 

o, I could not! I would starve, beg, 
or go to the workhouse, sooner than marry ” 
— after a pause — “ anybody !” 

I looked at her in wonder, having myself 
no very clear idea why she should be 
so set against a plan which would have 
proved a welcome solution to our difficulties. 
But | knew that Polly had somehow floated 
away from me, out into deep waters; it 
was of no use my trying to follow —I 
should only lose my footing. So I sat 
silent and thoughtful, whilst Polly penned 
her brief note of refusal, only venturing, 
when we were on our way to the shore, 
to hold her hand for a momert as she 
was about to drop the letter through 
the narrow slit of the post-office. 

“Polly, do n’t post it now; think over 
it till tomorrow.” 

Polly gave the letter a provoking little 
fillip which sent it out of sight into the 
depths of the the mail-bag. | 

“Tf 1 were to think over it till Doomsda 
my answer would be the same” she said, 
with a laugh. 

“ But, Polly, how are we to live?” 

Polly’s face clouded for a moment, 
and she glanced reproachfully at me. 

“ Have you ever needed yet,” she asked, 
—“ever been in want of the common 
necessities of life ?” 

“ No; butall ischanged now,” I answered 
impatiently. 

“Just so; mevertheless we shall be 
fed and clothed in some way all the same. 
I think it shows a want of trust and faith to 
doubt it.” 

Polly was right; it did show a want 
of trust; and, had we not at that moment 
been passing a group of fishermen, I 
should have turned and kissed her for 
her mild rebuke. 

We did not rove away from Crab Bay 
that morning, but seated ourselves under 
the shelter of a disused fishing-boat on 
the shingle. I commenced a hopeless 


kind of sketch of the rough stone- 
built pier, topped by its high white 
lighthouse, whilst Polly read aloud from 
an ill-used volume we had borrowed from 
the Crab Bay cireulating library. 

Suddenly Polly’s voice became hushed. 
She was a fitful reader, given to sudden 
pauses in the midst of a sentence if 
anything caught her eye out at sea, or 
attracted her attention on land; so I 
worked on at my sketch, putting in a 
line of brilliant green cliffs, which, to 
my intense disgust, would blend with 
the blue-flecked sky after a most unnatural 
fashion, 

With a kiad of impatient anticipation, 
I waited for Polly’s exclamation of “ Just 
look at so-and-so!” It would force me 
to lift my eyes from my sketch, and 
periaps prove disastrous to my already 
misty cliffs. As the expected exclamation 
did not come, however, I gradually fell 
a prey to curiosity, and at length raised 
my kead to reconnoitre. Nothing par- 
ticularly engrossing met my view. The 
sea was dotted here and there with 
fishing-boats, but not so much as a 
yacht or a steam-tug were in sight. The 
one coast-guard was promenading the 
knoll on which stood the flagstaff, and 
a man with a bandaged head was walking as 
quickly as circumstances would permit, to- 
ward us over the long stretch of shingle that 
lay between our resting-place and the pier. 
Finding nothing in our surtoundings to 
account for my sister’s pause, I glanced 
lastly at her face. It was very pale and 
still, and her eyes were fixed with a look 


of mingled doubt and fright on the man . 


with the bandaged head. 
* Polly,” I said, “what are you staring 
at: 

I might as well have addressed my 
question to the stones on the shore. Poll 
made no answer; the book had fallen 
from her hands, which were clasped in 
a kind of nervous terror on her lap. 

“ Polly!” I cried in a louder tone. 

But she did not hear; when, however, 
the mian was within a hundred feet of 
us, she rose with a kind of gasp, and 
walked to meet him. 

Again I turned my attention to the 
advancing figure, and now for the first 
time perceived that the bandaged man 
was none other than William Farsee. 
What they said when they met I cannot 
relate, as I was at too great a distance 
to catch more than an indistinct murmur; 
and Polly, when questioned on the subject, 
declined to satisfy my curiosity. 1 saw 
my sister stretch out her hand, which 
he grasped in both of his. After a few 
minutes’ conversation they advanced to- 
wards me. 
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“Do n’t get up!” shouted William in 
a sharp cheery voice, as I struggled help- 
lessly amongst my artistic paraphernalia, 
“I’m coming — if I may — to sit with you.” 

So they came. With the greatest com- 
placency Polly sank down upon my open 
paint-box, whilst her companion buried 
my water-tin in the depths of the sand 
with his boot-heel. After rescuing my 

roperty, we fell gradually into conversation. 
Polly sat well under the shelter of the 
boat and said little. The burden of the 
conversation fell at first upon me. 

“Have you been long in England?” 
I asked, after an uncomfortable pause. 

“] arrived only the day before yesterday.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Polly suddenly, and 
then shut her lips firmly, and tried to 
look as if she had not spoken, 

“ T suppose you got tired of Switzerland ?”’ 
I ventured. 

“Business brought me home,” he an- 
swered sharply; and I saw that he was 


stealthily watching Polly with his one 
visible brown eye. “I suppose you have 
heard of the failure of Smash, Dash and 


Overrun?” 

“No,” I replied. “ Who are they?” 

“A great cotton concern warranted to 
pay twenty per cent. for three months 
and come to grief during the fourth. I had 
money in it.” 

“ And they have failed?” I interrogated. 

“It was an utter smash; none of the 
shareholders will see a penny of their 
capital.” 

“| hope your loss has not been a serious 
one,” I remarked after a pause. Polly 
seemed determined not to speak — and 
it would have been only kind on her 
part to express some kind of interest 
and sympathy. 

“Thanks; you are very kind,” he an- 
swered somewhat stiffly, “ but my losses will 
affect my iuture materially.” 

“Do you mean to say that you will be 
poor— quite poor?” asked Polly; and 
there was a ring of gladness in her voice 
which I feared would grate harshly on the 
ruined man’s ears. 

“Poverty is such a wide term; it com- 
rises so much,” he said dreamily, gazing 
ull at Polly to mark the effect of his 
words. “Yes, 1 shall now be miserably 
poor.” 

“I wonder how very poor people live?” 
interrogated Polly innocently —as though 
we had not been staring that question out 
of countenance for the past month! 

“ They work,” William Farsee answered 
in a loud, cheery voice. “But work, even 
for willing hands, is scarce in the old 
country. I shall probably emigrate.” 

*Emigrate !” repeated Folly, aghast. 
“ You are not serious ?” 


“I was never more so in my life. 
be up-hill work even beyond seas.” 

Polly made no remark; she had lowered 
her head, and the big hat proved a complete 
screen to her features, Again there was an 
awkward pause, and once more I rushed to 
the rescue. 

“You have met with an accident?” — 
glancing at his bandage. 

“A mere nothing,” he answered, untying 
the black silk handkerchief. “I got a 
piece of straw in my eye a few days back, 
and it has been tender since.” 

I anxiously watched the removal of the 
handkerchief, expecting to see something 
painful. Tender? Why, the man must be 
a baby! His eye was not evenred. It 
was full of a half-sad, half-mischievous light, 
certainly, but in every other respect it was 
quite as it should be. 

Polly had raised her head when I began 
to question Mr. Farsee about the bandage. 
She burst into a relieved laugh on seeing it 
removed, 

“ Well,” she remarked, when her mirth 
had somewhat subsided, “ I have heard that 
men are poor creatures to bear pain; but 
fancy covering up one’s eye and deprivin 
oneself of light tor absolutely no reason !’ 

“I had a reason when I put on that 
bandage.” 

“I believe you thought it would make 
you look interesting,” said Polly, with a 
little shrug of her shoulders. 

“You are welcome to your thought,” he 
answered lightly, “but you must tell me 
whether my ruse was a successful one. 
Did I look interesting ?” 

“Yes—hideously interesting,” replied 
Polly gravely. 

1 never professed to understand Polly’s 
character, even before she fell in love. 
Aiter that eventful period she became 
simply senseless. Had she not told me but 
a week ago that nothing on earth could 
even lessen the breach between herself and 
Mr. Farsee? and was she not now apparent- 
ly on the best of terms with that same Mr. 
Farsee, bullying him after her usual fashion, 
and quite oblivious of the fact that he was 
the very young man of all others whom she 
had vowed to keep at a distance? 

The ice once broken, they talked on fast 
enough. Not a word was addressed to me 
now. Oh, dear, no! I might bave been 
one of the bowlders, or any other inanimate 
object, for anything they cared. 

After awhile I heard his tone change. 
They had been sparring after a friendly 


It will 


fashion for perhaps ten minutes, when he 
said, in a low grave voice:— 

“Do you know what brings me here?” 

“* No,” answered Polly doubttully. 

“I come to wish you good-by before 
leaving England.” 
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“No, no!” gasped Polly, in a tone which 
she tried in vain to steady. “I am sure 
there is plenty of money left in England if 
you would only look for it. If you go away, 
you will settle down in the Colonies, and 
never, never come back!” 

“Probably not,” he answered thought- 
fully. 

Polly’s face grew very white and pinched. 

“Why must you go?” she asked. 

“To get money, Polly,” he said bitterly. 
“Money is a grand thing—we all know 
that nowadays. .We have changed the old 
song; we sing, ‘’Tis money, ’tis money 
that makes the world go round.’” 

“It is not true. I hate money, and you 
know it!” sobbed Polly, fairly giving way 
to smothered but convulsive grief. 

“Do n’t cry, Polly,” said William gently. 

Suill Poliy continued to give vent to her 
feelings, ber hands firmly clasped over her 
face, and her body rocking wearily to an 
fro. 

“ Polly, will you go with me?” 

“Where?” asked Polly, with her face 
still concealed. 

“To” —he paused for a moment — “to 
New Zealand.” 

* Yes,” said Polly meekly. 

“We shall have a rough time of it, as I 
am starting with small capital ; and we must 
start within six weeks.” 

“Very well,” said Polly softly. 

“Polly, are you mad?” I exclaimed ex- 
citedly. “Are you both mad?” I con- 
tinued, glancing in consternation from one 
to the other. “ You, at any rate, must be,” 
— suddenly turning the full force of my 
wrath on William Farsee; “if you think 
that Polly is going to fotlow you and your 
ruined fortunes to the antipodes, you are 
much mistaken! ” 

“Oh, no — indeed he is not!” said Polly, 
with a look of defiance at me. 

She arose as she spoke and shook out 
the folds of her crumpled muslin. Mr. 
Farsee also arose, and they strolled off to- 
gether over the shingle, leaving me to 
digest their startling determination as best 
I might. 

My painting was interrupted, and my 
thoughts were not ri d company; so I 
slowly made my way back to our lodgings, 
where, in the course of an hour, was 
joined by Polly. She was very full of rose- 
colored projects for the new life — very 
tender and sweet when she spoke of our in- 
evitable parting. 

“ But, Polly,” I said warningly, “ what 
about your horror of the sea? You know 
how wretched you were only crossing the 
Thannel. 

“I remember,” answered she, with a 
grimace; “but I am _ willing to face 
worse horrors than sea-sickness.” 


“Yes,” I remarked shortly ; “if you go, 
you will face worse dangers.’ 

“Mary,” said Polly suddenly, crossing 
to my side, “I know, dear, i: is bitter 
to think that we must part; but it can’t 
be helped. Were I sure that the ship 
we are to sail in would be wrecked on 
the way out, I should still go.” 

After this decisive remark, I felt that 
it would be useless to argue, so I allowed 
matters to take their own course. Aunt 
Anna was written to, and replied in a 
dignified manner, that in the circumstances 
she imagined our best plan would be to 
return to her. Polly, softened by her 
new happiness, and anxious on my account 
to conciliate Aunt Anna, consented. 

So Polly was married from the old 
home. Very sweet she looked in all her 
wedding finery, as I held her in my arms for 
the last time; and still sweeter, I thought, 
when the ceremony was over, she sought 
me in our old room, where I was indulging 
in a little quiet weeping. 

“Oh, Mary, darling, do n’t cry!” she 
said, sinking upon her knees beside me 
and whispering in my ear a few words 
which made me spring quickly to my feet. 

“Not going to New Zealand!” I ex- 
claimed incredulously. 

“No,” sobbed Polly hysterically — “he 
never really meant to go—it was all to 
prove me — and —and he told me all about 
it coming back from church.” 

“It is shamefui!” I exclaimed hotly, 
thinking of the wakeful nights and miser- 
able days I had wasted weeping over Polly’s 
future. “I will never forgive him!” 

“ But I will,” said Polly quaintly. 

So, instead of starting for the far side of 
the globe, they went to Paris, and on their 
return — notwithstanding my determin- 
ation never to forgive William Farsee —I 
somehow found myseli staying with them 
in their cosy home at Furze Hill. 

My visit was pleasant, with one exception ; 
Polly could converse on no other theme 
than the perfections of her husband. I 
gréw tired at last, and tried to rebuke her. 

“He has no physical courage,” I re 
marked one day in a tone of contempt. 

“ Pray what do you know about his cour- 
age?” asked Polly hotly. 

“Why, on that day he joined us on the 
shore his eye was tied up as if he had been 
seriously injured, and there was nothing — 
absolutely nothing the matter with it!’ 

Polly burst into a merry peal of !aughter. 

“Did I never tell you?” she said. 
“Why, that was to have been a telling 
feature in his plot! He had intended rep- 
resenting himself as not only poor, but dis- 
figured for life; but when the time came he 
could not make up his mind to tell an un- 
truth.” 
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*But he did tell one,” J persisted; he 
said he had lost money by Smash, Dash 
and Overrun.” 

“So he had,” replied Polly, with a com- 
placent nod. “He lost fifty pounds by 


them, 

“ Well, Polly,” I remarked with a sigh of 
resignation, “I suppose, if he says so, 
black is white in your eyes? ” 

“ Naturally, my dear,” answered Polly, 
laughing. “If William wishes it, black is 


white, green is yellow, the world is flat, and 
you good-tempered ! ” 

With this last thrust, doubtless expecting 
some unpleasant rejoinder, she whisked out 
of the room. 

So I drag on my life with Aunt Anna. It 
gets a little dull and slow at times; but, 
when I begin to feel restive, 1 start for 
Furze Hill, where I lay in a supply of sun- 
shiae to light me through a few more 
dark months. 


A PUSSY WHO WENT TO SEA, 


BY MISS LOUISE DUPEE, 


HERE were mice on board the ship 
and the more the crew tried to get 
rid of them, the more there were. They 
seemed to thrive upon the poison which 
was daintily spread upon tempting slices 
of cheese, and thrust into all the sly nooks 
and crannies where they held high testival ; 
and as for the trap, which was cunningly 
baited and always ready to seize upon 
a victim, after one or two young and 
adventurous members of the colony had 
been caught and choked to death within 
its cruel fangs, and one wise old grandfather 
had lost his venerable tail withia its jaws 
of steel, they laughed it to scorn! ‘They 
danced over and around it; they tumbled 
it over and over on the deck; and on 
one or two occasions they rattled the 
bait off the hooks and left it half devoured 
on the shelf, as if it were a very good 
joke to serve upon their persecutors. 

It was agreed by all on board that there 
never were such pests in the world as 
they were. They were always engaged in 
one kind of mischief or another. They 
nibbled not only the hard-tack, and the 
cakes, and everything eatable in the locker, 
but they tore the ship’s sails into shreds 
with their sharp little teeth. They left 
manifold crooked little tracks in the butter ; 
they destroyed some valuable papers in 
the captain’s state-room; they gnawed the 
shelves in the cupboard, destroyed the 
ornamental wood-work in tie cabin, and 
frightened one superstitious sailor so, 
that he was on the verge of committing 
suicide, by gently scratching on the 
wood-work direculy under his pillow every 
night. He deciared that they were trying to 
tell him something dreadiul was going 
to happen. He had heard them make 
a noise like this before, and it was always a 
forerunner of evil. 


“ We must have a cat,” said the captain 
one day when they were nearing port. 
“The claws of a cat are the only things 
which do much execution in extermia- 
ating mice.” 

“Why not have a dog—a little rat- 
terrier?” said one of the mates, who 
cherished the old superstition that it 
was unlucky to take cats to sea. 

“Qh, 1’d rather haveacat! I’m going 
to take my wife and little daughter, Bess, 
with me on the next voyage, and Bess 
always has a pet kitten. will have her 
take it along with her, and we shall be 
rid of the pests in less than no time.” 
So when the “ Bonny Ellen” sailed again, 
the cabin, whic had been newly fitted 
up, rejoiced in three passengers, the cap- 
tain’s wife, little brown-eyed Bess and 
a half grown black kitten with fierce 
white whiskers, and eves like green flame. 
He bore the insignificant and somewhat 
plebeian name of Toodles, but his character 
was above suspicion. For the first two 
or three days both Toodles and his mistress 
were anything but pleased with life on 
the dark blue sea. Bess lay in her berth 
very pale and quiet, and Toodles curled 
himself in a woolly ball at her feet, refusing 
to stir even for his breakfast. The mice 
nibbled and scrambled in the timber, 
and darted across the floor at night almost 
under his very nose, but Toodles was 
euher very homesick or very seasick; 
perhaps it was a mingling of both maladies 
which rendered him so strangely indifferent 
to their presence and all the joys and 
excitements of life, and he did not so 
much as twitch his ears. 

But on the third day Bess arose and 
played about the deck, saying, “ the pitchi- 
ness in her head had all goed away,” and 
after stretching himself, and meditating 
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on the deck a while, with his paws tucked 
under him, Toodles was moved to make 
a feeble spring at the fringe of a cushion 
which was swaying in the wind. This 
mild exercise incited him to the wilder 
excitement of chasing his tail; and after 
chasing his tail, he felt very mueh more 
like himself. He commenced to explore 
his surroundings, and stealing out of the 
room he heard a mysterious noise just 
behind the door of the locker (a closet 
is always a locker on board a ship) and 
making a frantic leap in the direction 
of the noise, he held a plump struggling 
mouse in his fierce claws. 

Toodles was young, and inexperienced 
as a hunter, and so proud was he of his 
prey, that he carried it up on deck 
and exhibited it to the sailors with a 
consequential and strutting air which was 
very amusing. Then he placed it at the 
feet of his smali mistress, and commenced to 
rub his nead against her and to purr 
very loudly, as if he expected her to say 
“ Oh, what a brave pussy you are!” 

That very day he was seen with three 
other victims of the same sort; and from 
that time until a month or so later, Bess 
was favored with very little of his 
society. He was always either at watch in 
some sly corner, or tossing a mouse in 
his sleek black paws, or sound asleep, 
after long and exciting pursuit. And in the 
meantime, he grew aimost as large and 
plonmp as the dwarf’s cat in the fairy 
story, who cooked her master’s dinner 
and stole all the meat out of the broth. 
The sailors forgot their superstition and 
were very fond of him, Thus far they 
had never had a more prosperous voyage, 
and though it was a squally time of year, 
and the ship had passed through dangerous 
waters, pleasant weather and fair winds 
had prevailed during the whole time. 
One of the men made a collar for the cat, out 
of an old red kid boot of Bess’s, which 
became him very much, and of which he 
seemed very proud. 

During the last weeks of the voyage, 
Toodles was more social in his manners. 
His occupation gone — for days and nights 
of the most vigilant search now, would not be 
rewarded by even one nice nibbler —he 
devoted himself to his friends. He played 
with Bess about the deck. He climbed the 
rigging. He growled at the waves when 
they became too turbulent for his fancy, and 
Or more than one occasion he came very 
near being drowned in his zeal to capture 
a sea-bird, which alighted for a moment 
on the ship’s side. At length one lovely 
warmn evening, the “ Bonny Ellen” entered 
the queer foreign port of Shanghai, China. 

Toodles, who had been more quiet than 


coil of ropes and looked about him in amaze- 
ment. Probably, as the greater part of his 
life had been spent at sea, he had almost 
forgotten that there was any such thing 
as dry land, 

“ We must look out that Toodles does not 
get lost when we pull up alongside the 
pier,” said the captain. “I think you ’d 
better shut him up in the cabin in the 
morning, Bess, for the bustle of unloading 
the freight will be sure to frighten him, and 
if he should escape from the ship in China, 
we should never be likely to see him again.” 

But in the morning when the “ Bonny 
Ellen” was pulled up “alongside the pier,” 
no one thought of Toodles at all. Bess 
was dancing about the deck, utterly ab- 
sorbed in the sights and wonders which 
met her eyes, and Bess’s mother was 
confined to her room by a sick-headache, 
So the cat escaped from the prison very 
early and coming up on deck, he sought 
a high perch, when after remaining in 
silence awhile, he uttered a very significant 
mew, as if to say, “ Well, this is queer!” 

And it was queer. Queer little ziz-zag 
bridges ran from the shore to near islands 
in every direction, There was a queer sort 
of temple on one island, which looked for 
all the world like the strange building on a 
china plate. Queer Chinese boats, or junks 
as they call them, were drawn up side by 
side until they made another queer sort of 
bridge a quarter of a mile in length, and 
more. Then there were glimpses of the 
queerest roofs beyond the high walls of the 
city. Queer Chinese men in long loose 
gowns, and with long cues braided down 
their backs, clattered about the pier in 
peaked shoes. White umbrellas were bob- 
bing around, and the queerest language ever 
heard, was ringing in one’s ears. 

Toodles calmly made his toilet, then de- 
cided that he would go on shore and see 
what all this meant. Perhaps, as his life had 
been rather hum-drum of late, he pined for 
Stirring adventure; perhaps the possibility 
of meeting one of his own race flashed into 
his mind. However this may be, he de- 
cided to go; and jumping from his perch, he 
scrambled lightly over the gang-piank, and 
all unnoticed, rushed up over the pier. 
There were a plenty of people about, in fact 
he brushed the captain’s legs as he passed, 
but the captain was responding to the 
American Consul’s very polite invitation to 
dine with him, which is a rather absorbing 
situation. The first mate was conversing 
with a Chinese merchant, just beyond, and 
the crew were rolling casks and barrels out 
of the hold, making a racket to which 
Toodles decidedly objected. He arched 
his back, and flying through an immense 
open gate, soon found himself in the midst 
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values her life, should ever come. But how 
was Toodles,a kitten born in a quiet and 
Ciristian New England village, to know of 
the doings in so remote and wicked a part 
of the world? His worst dreams, after too 
heavy a dinner of murdered mouse, never 
hinted of anything so terrible as that which 
he soon saw with his own two eyes, which 
. he heard with his own two ears. 

He halted before what seemed to bea 
market, and this market seemed to be chief- 
ly for the sale of pussy cats. Plump 
pussies of every sort and color, reposed 
mildly, or glared wildly, as the case might 
be, between the bars of what looked like 
miserable chicken coops; and oh! horrible 
to relate! dead pussies, dead and skinned, 
hung like so many legs of mutton in the 
markets at home, from pegs overhead. 

Toodles did not betray any deep agitation 
(the second mate who had been further 
along the street on a business errand, spied 
him then and there), but rushing up to one 
of the unhappy pussies in a cage, exchanged 
a friendly greeting with her, in true cat 
fashion — that is by touching noses. Then 
they had a little conversation, in the course 
of which the foreign pussy evidently re- 
veaied the horrible truth that they made 
cats into stews in China, for Toodles, his 
tail resembling a huge brush, suddenly took 
to bis heels and ran back in the direction of 
the ship, as if in the wijdest fright. 

The mate who had been hurrying along 
in order to be able to seize him and bear 
him safely back to his mistress, when he 
saw him rushing in the direction of the 
“ Bonny Ellen” telt no doubt but that he 
would find his way home in safety. 

But Toodles, in his fright and bewilder- 
ment, went astray. What cat would be 
likely to preserve his senses under the 
circumstances? and instead of going on 
board his own ship, he darted wildly into 
the English ship which was lying a few 
yards below at the same pier, and all ready 
to sail for Liverpool. 

Long and faithfully was his loss lamented 
by his friends of the “ Bonny Ellen.” Bess 
cried herself to sleep that night, and de- 
clared that she would never, never have an- 
other cat as long as she lived. And the 
seamen searched for him during their whole 
stay in Shanghai. 

“He was a knowing cat,” they said, “and 
instead of bad, he brought good luck. It 
was a bad sign to lose him. Now the luck 
would change.” 

A year and a half passed away. Bess 
was at home, making a more intimate ac- 
quaintance than she liked, with her school 
books. The “Bonny Elien” having sailed 
from Boston about two months before, had 
just landed in Liverpool. One day the 
Captain dined at a little inn not far from the 
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pier where the ship was lying. A plump 
black cat perched upon a chair in the win- 
dow, attracted his attention. He thought 
that he resembled Toodles very strongly. 
He had the same fierce white whiskers, the 
same flame-like green eyes, the same silky 
jet-black coat. Still, he had a much more 
sedate and pensive cast of countenance. 
He looked like an experienced cat —like a 
cat with a past. The captain stroked his 
back, and he lifted his head, responding to 
the attention with great politeness. Then, 
for the first time, the captain noticed that 
he wore a red collar on his neck. It was 
rather tight, and his fur being so thick, it 
was hardly noticeable. He bent down and 
examined it closely. It was rather rudely 
made from a strip of red kid, and was fase 
tened by a very odd and ingeniously con- 
trived sort of buckle. 

“It is the very buckle that Scotch Tim 
made for Toodles on board the ship,” said 
the captain, speaking aloud in his amaze- 
ment. “A good deal delapidated, and no 
wonder that it isso. There can be no doubt 
that it is the very same.” 

“ What did you say, sir?” said the land- 
lady, who was looking on in some surprise. 

“* May I ask how you came into the pos- 
session of this cat ?” asked the captain. 

“Oh, yes; the captain of the “ Standard” 
brought him to me last spring. He said 
he was a stowaway on board his ship. 
He found him the next day after he left 
some port in China, I’ve forgotten just 
where: The sailors wanted to drown him, 
but he was such a fine smart-looking pussy, 
that he would not allow them to do so. He 
is the best mouser I ever saw; and the 
best of company, too.” 

“Yes, the “Standard” was the English 
ship that was lying just below us at Shang- 
hai,” said the captain, becoming at once en- 
lightened as to how Toodles happened to 
be lost. 

Then he told the landlady the whole 
story, who was so much affected by the 
strangeness, that she declared it gave her 
quite a turn, 

“Well, if he is your cat, you ought to 
have him. Your little girl would be pleased 
enough to see him again, I suppose.’ 

“She would indeed; but to tell the 
truth, I feel more anxious to restore him to 
the ship, than to restore him to her, for she 
has gotten over her grief at his loss by this 
time, and the sailors insist that it was his 
mysterious disappearance that has caused 
us such ill luck. We have only esca 
wreck by the skin of our teeth three times 
since then. You know how superstitious 
sailors are.” 

“Well, I shall be sorry to part with him, 
but I ’ve no doubt that he belongs to you,” 
said she. And it was evident that the piece 
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of money which the captain slipped into 


, compensated her for the loss of 


So Toodles was takeu back to the “ Bonny 
Ellen,” and was received with the greatest 
wonder and rejoicing. The homeward voyage 
was an unusually prosperous one, and the 
black pussy was regarded with a sort ot 
affectionate awe by the sailors, who were 
very loathe to have him taken from the ship 
at all, when she reacl.ed the home port once 
more. But the captain promised that he 
should be returned when the time for sail- 
ing came again, for Toodles took very kind- 
ly to sea life, and Bess would be willing to 
part with him by that time. But he wished 
to surprise her by carrying him home to her 


unexpectedly, 


Bess recognized him at once, and the 
meeting between her and her long-lost pet 
was highly demonstrative, to say the least. 
Toodles assumed a great many airs while 
remaining on shore, though he was very 
amiable, and it was small wonder that he 
did so, he received so much attention. All 
the children from far and near came to see 
the cat who had met with such an adven- - 
ture and escaped so narrowly from being 
made into a stew in China. 

He lived to a good old age, and made many 
a successful voyage in the “ Bonny Ellen. 
After a while, he refused to set his foct on 
shore, and used to spit at the solid ground 
as if it were his mortal enemy, which great- 
ly delighted the crew, who declared that he 
was a Cat born to be a sailor ! 


A PRACTICAL FORE. 


BY J. W. DAVIDSON. 


T is strange how two or three men can 

intimidate and rob a whole train full 

of passengers; but the fear of death, 

when a pistol is looking you in the face 
will make a coward of nearly any one.” 

The young man who gave utterance to 
the foregoing sentiments, seemed to voice 
the opinion of all his companions, save one, 
the slightest of the group of four men, 
four of whom had been playing whist, 
and the fifth talking with a bright young 
woman near by. 

“1 don’t know about that,” said the 
last mentioned young man, addressing 
himself to the first speaker. “Seems to 
me that I should not give up so quietly. 
What it really needs in such cases is a 
display of nerve, and perhaps, a shot or 
two to show that a hundred were not 
to be cowed by one or two.” 

The young man’s eyes sparkled, and 
the face of the girl beside him wore an 
expression hard to fathom; while the four 

oung men exchanged glances, and Fred 
iiness, who had spoken first, and brother 
of the girl to whom young Lacey had 
been chatting, answered with a half smile 
upon his lips : — 

“I do n’t doubt your courage and all 
‘that, but, as I said before, the immediate 
presence of death is not a pleasant thing to 
contemplate, and a man hardly knows 
what he would do till put to the test.” 

Arthur Lacey flushed with annoyance. 


“You rather have me at a disadvantage, 
Fred, as I have no opportunity of provin 
my assertion, and no future prospect o 
any; but it makes me blush for my sex 
when I read of women having to crouch 
on the floor of a car while a lot of ruffians 
rob them of their jewelry, and their pro- 
tectors sit helplessly with their nervous 
hands in the air, silently begging that 
their own worthless lives may be spared.” 

“Do n’t get excited,” returned Haven, 
“there isn’t much prospect of either of 
us passing through this ordeal, though 
I suppose you go prepared for all such 
contingencies,” 

“No, I never carry weapons of any kind, 
though under certain circumstances I 
consider them necessary.” 

It was at a social gathering, in January, 
and the little group had been discussing 
the western train robberies and comparing 
them with the feats of highwaymen in 
the olden time, somewhat to the disparage- 
ment of our present day and generation. 

“T must confess,” broke in Mabel Haven, 
“that I agree with. Mr. Lacey in this 
matter, and think that the chivalry of 
the northerners generally must be at a 
low ebb.” She paused a moment, and 
then continued, “I don’t think all men 
are so deficient in courage. If 1 were a 
man——” 

“There, there,” interposed her brother, 
with a laugh, “what a hero you would 


the cat. 
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be, May, only for the unfortunate circum- 
stance of your sex.” 

And really the flash of her eyes and 
the heightened color in her dimpled cheeks 
showed a spirit which even her broad- 
shouldered brother of eight and twenty 
lacked in great measure. 

“ Thank you, Miss Haven,” said Lacey; 
“if the average man possessed half your 

courage it would be a better and braver 
world,” 

“Well, really,” returned Fred, “I am 
exceedingly gratified to discover that all the 
vim has not departed out of our race, 
even though my little sister possesses what 
there is left of it.” 

The other three young men had remained 
silent till now. “Perhaps Miss Mabel 
sighs for the days of knight-errantry,” 
said Solomon Graves, trying to look sen- 
timental. “ Were it possible, how gladly | 
would take up arms in her defence.” 

“Nonsense!” retorted the young lady; 
“why need you make yourself ridiculous, 
Mr. Graves?” for it was an open secret 
that Graves had been laying ineffectual 
siege to the heart of the fair Mabel, with 
the tacit approval of the parents and brother 
of the aforesaid damsel, though it mattered 
little to her whether they approved or 
disapproved of his attentions; and of late 
her smiles had been bestowed more fre- 
quently upon Arthur Lacey, whose stock of 
worldly goods consisted principally of a 
good character and no mean business 
abilities; while Solomon had no need to 
turn the leaves of musty ledgers or rack his 
brains over long columns of figures. 

At this moment Arthur Lacey was called 
to explain a problem of a diversionary char- 
acter in an adjoining room, and he arose 
reluctantly, much to the delight of Sol 
Graves, who felt that money does n’t always 
count in a battle for the feminine heart. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Mabel,” he 
said, after Lacey had disappeared, “I 
meant nothing by my little remark about 
chivalry, and ail that, you know, only it is so 
easy for a fellow to make an assumption 
of bravery when there is no danger. Now, 
I don’t profess to be any more brave or 
cowardly than other men, but really, to 
throw away one’s life for the sake of a 
few paltry dollars has too much of the 
mercenary spirit in it to suit me.” 

His brain was not over acute, but he 
saw that he had lost ground by his little 
speech, and he made a still more desperate 
effort. “I wish there were a chance to 
test the bravery of this Mr. Lacey. I 
believe he would show the white feather 
as quick as anyone.” 

abel flushed crimson. “I wish there 
were,” she said quickly, and then, feeling 
that she had betrayed herself, added more 


moderately, “Of course it is out of the 
question, and I do not want anyone ex- 
posed to unnecessary danger for the mere 
gratification of trivial curiosity. Neverthe- 
less, 1 have faith that Mr. Lacey made 
no idle boast when he said that he would 
not tamely submit to being robbed or to 
having ladies insulted.” 

Solomon had no answer for the moment. 
He knew that he was treading on dangerous 
ground, and might only enhance his rival’s 
prospects by any inadvertent remark. 

“Say, Fred,” he said at last, “can’t we 
contrive some way to test his courage? 
Can’t we burglarize him or scare him 
in some way, just for a joke, you know? 
I’m not any good in such matters, but 
you are,” and his mind went back to the 
many pranks which Fred Haven had played 
upon him at school. 

Mabel did not like the turn affairs were 
taking and expressed herself to that effect. 
This aroused her brother’s interest in 
the matter. 

“Well, May,” he said, “are you afraid 
this carpet-knight of yours would be forced 
to eat his words?” Then turning to Graves, 
“we might come the highwayman on him.” 

“How’s that? He has n’t anything to 
steal.” 

Mabel felt the implied sneer, and fired up 
immediately. “You value a man‘by the 
depth of his pocket-book,” and again the 
galiant Solomon strove to smooth her 
ruffled plumage. 

“I beg ten thousand pardons, Miss 
Mabel. Your brother suggested the 
thought to me,” and he stopped and looked 
helplessly at Fred. 

“If you wish to try anything of that 
sort,” said the latter, “it can easily 
arranged. Day after tomorrow is pay-day 
at the Rockdale Mill, ¢ight miles from 
here, you know, and I shall draw the 
money from the bank and take it there 
over-night, so as to pay in the forenoon, 
Now, if you want to try this little scheme, 
I will make some excuse and get Lacey 
to take the cash-box through in the evening. 
It’s a lonesome road, and we’ll station 
ourselves about half way through, where 
the Smithville road crosses the county road, 
and we can test his bravery by robbing 
him.” 

“But he might shoot some of us,” 
suggested Solomon, whose eyes wore an 
uncertain look, as though he half repented 
having anything to do with the matter. 

“Ill see to that,” said Fred, whose 
old fondness for a practical joke seemed to 
be revived. “Ill provide him with a 
pistol charged with powderless cartridges, 
and he ’ll be forced to accept it as a joke.” 
Then he turned to his sister, “You ride 
through with him, May, and when we 
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make the attack you grasp the reins and 
scream, and we ’ll do the rest. If he has 
any grit he ’ll show it.” 

“JT would rather have nothing to do 
with this, and wish you would drop it.” 

Her manner was very deliberate and 
the color had faded out of her face. 

“ Nonsense,” said Fred; “1 am interest- 
ed in this matter myself, and would like 
to know whether he is a coward or not. 
The sleighing is good, and Prince is 
gentle as a lamb, so there is no danger 
of harm to anyone, unless it should scare 
Mr. Lacey to death.” 

The last words settled the matter. “I 
will agree,” she said quietly. 

“You can make an excuse about going. 
Father is at Rockdale, and you can say you 
intend stopping a few days.” 

“The pay-roll amounts to considerable, 
does n’t it?” inquired Sol, who felt the 
need of saying somethiag. 

“Several thousand dollars,” returned 
Haven. 

Ard so the matter was arranged. One of 
the young men —a Mr. Brown; a compara- 
tive stranger to all except Solomon 
Graves— could not take part, and the 
three men, Fred, Sol, and Johnnie Hart, 
the other party at whist, were to settle 
the question as to Arthur Lacey’s bravery; 
while to Mabel the affair had somehow 
assumed a very unpleasant aspect. 

The following evening proved all that could 
be wished. Tnere was no moon, and the 
stars were partly obscured by thin hazy 
clouds, while scarcely a breath of air was 
Stirring. Fred Haven had called upon 
young Lacey at nightfall, with a request 
that the latter would accommodate him 
by taking his sister to Rockdale, an errand 
that Lacey was only too willing to perform 
— the thoughts of Mabei’s company divert- 
ing his mind from all suspicion, even 
when Haven handed him the cash-box 
and a heavy revolver. 

* ] shall be compelled to return tonight,” 
said Lacey, as Haven took his leave. 

“Very well; Mabel will be ready in a 
short time, and Prince will take you 
through easy in an hour.” 

It was nearly seven o’clock, as Lacey, 
with Mabel Haven beside him and the 
cash-box under the sleigh-seat, drove out 
of town on the way to Rockdale, where 
the Haven mills were one of the chief 
industries. He was feeling unusually light- 
hearted, but the girl was trembling with 
nervous excitement. She was sorry that 
she had listened to the plan at all—much 
more that she had taken an active part 
in it. She had half a mind now, to tell 
her companion the truth of the whole affair, 
and turn the tables upon the cruel jokers. 
Then came her brothers and Solomon 


Graves’s implied assertions as to Arthur 
Lacey’s cowardice, and so»she held her 
peace while Prince trotted briskly along, 
and Lacey kept up a steady flow of 
small-talk. 

They were something over a mile on 
their journey, when Lacey brought the 
horse to a walk and turned to his companion 
in the semi-darkness. 

“You have answered merely in mono- 
syllables,” he said. “ Have I done anything 
to offend you?” 

She laughed a strange, forced laugh. 

He was quick to notice its peculiar 
tone, and continued: “I thought possibly 
the decided stand I took last night, in 
regard to yielding too readily to the 
demands of robbers, might have seemed 
bombastic to you, though really, I cannot 
retract any of it,” : 

Her heart throbbed quickly. A little 
more than two miles to traverse and the 
matter would be settled beyond question. 
There was a little interval of silence 
which was broken by Lacey. “ Miss Haven, 
you must know something in regard to 
my feelings.” She clutched him by the 
arm. “Drive a little faster, please,” she 
said, “ I am feeling chilly.” 

He bit his lips as he urged the horse 
into a sharp trot. Surely she had given 
him reasonable grounds for hope, and he 
felt that he had a right to declare himself. 
Just ahead, the road took a sharp turn 
round a jutting point of rock, crossed a 
narrow bridge, and from theace on to 
Smithville road, two miles away, was smooth 
and straight. He let the horse drop into 
a walk again as they neared this ledge. 
Her heart was beating wildly, and a strange 
terror was upon her. if those two miles 
were only over and the ordeal once passed !” 

“Miss Haven— Mabel,” he said des- 
perately, “it is useless for me to attempt 
to disguise it—I love you—love you 
better” they had passed around the 
ledge and the horse’s feet had sounded 
upon the bridge, when they stopped sud- 
denly, and a gruff voice close beside him 
said: — 

“] don’t want to hurt ye; I only want yer 
money. Hand over the box quick, and 
no foolin’.” 

Lacey turned quickly to find a pistol 
pointed full in his face, while a pair of 
fierce eyes gleamed in the darkness, and 
a shadowy form held the horse by the 
bits. Mabel was speechless with terror 
for a moment. The miserable farce had 
become a horrible tragedy. All thought 
as to her lover’s courage had departed; 
the one purpose was to escape from the 
ruffians, 

“Give him the money,” she whispered 
hoarsely, as Lacey stooped forward as 
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though to reach for the box. Then she 
heard him whisper, clear and distinct, 
“Drop down as Jow as possible,” and 
then, quick as a flash, he snapped the 
useless pistol at their assailant, while he 
struck the other weapon aside. There 
was a sharp report; she saw Lacey hurl 
his heavy pistol in the face of the high- 
wayman; saw him spring from the sleigh 
and grapple with the man at the horse’s 
head; and as the freed animal bounded 
away, heard a half-choked voice cry out; 
“ Drive for your life!” and she was dashing 
away toward Rockdale at Prince’s best 
gait. 

She gathered up the reins mechanically 
as the horse sped onward. Oniy two miles 
ahead and she would find help, though 
in her heart she fairly cursed the motive 
which brought them there. Would she 
find Arthur Lacey murdered by the road- 
side when she returned? She cienched her 
teeth, and strove to urge the flying horse 
to still greater exertions, while the thought 
crushed down upon her that she had 
helped to kill the dearest being upon earth 
to her. 

Fred Haven, Johnnie Hart and Sol 
Graves were waiting at the Smithville 
road for the culmination of their little 
joke. ‘ney had driven out with a pair 
of horses belonging to Solomon, and were 
disguised to a considerable extent with 
slouched hats and mufflers. 

“ By jove,” said Solomon, I’m almost 
sorry we ’ve undertaken this. It seems to 
strike me that something terrible is going to 
happen. There is n’t any danger of that 
pistol going off, is there? and he peered 
around in the darkness, as though he feared 
robbers himself. 

“ Go off!” repeated Haven, “there is n’t 
a grain of powder in it.” 

“I’m atraid he’s going to give us trouble. 
I never thought before what a lonesome 
thing it must be to be a highway robber. 
And then, again, those slim chaps are some- 
times mighty tough customers,” and he 
stepped nervously about. 

“On, bother!” said Fred; “here’s three 
of us stout fellows going to assail a‘slim 
chap,’ as you call him, and with nothing to 
defend himself with but an empty pistol. 
It is evident that you are not over coura- 

ous.” 

“] never pretended to be a hero,” mut- 
tered Solomon, and then he listened a 
moment. “Hark! I hear bells; there ‘sa 
a team coming at full speed. Do you s’pose 
it’s them? I wish I was home.” 

“I wish you were!” said Fred impatient- 
ly. “Get your lantern ready, Johnnie, but 
keep the slide closed.” 

They stood in the shadowy darkness as 
the .horse came dashing toward them, 


“Those are my bells; but why do they 
drive so?” said Haven, “something must 
be wrong.” 

But the panting horse stopped close be- 
side them, and the wild voice of a woman 
rang out on the night air: — 

“Come back with me, for God’s sake! 
They have murdered Arthur Lacey!” 

Johnnie Hart flashed his dark lantern 
upon the livid face of Mabel Haven, while 
Solomon Graves moaned with terror, and 
Fred Haven seemed paralyzed with aston- 
ishment. 

“ What do you mean?” gasped the latter. 

“I mean that Arthur Lacey is being 
killed because he would n’t give up the 
money!” she fairly screamed. “Do n’t 
stand here; come back !” and she began to 
turn Prince about, when Solomon found 
his voice. 

“ Let ’s drive to Rockdale and get help,” 
he whined. “I don’t like this business, 
I wish I was home.” 

But Johnnie Hart hurriedly got the 
valiant Soiomon’s horses, and the owner 
reluctantly crept into the sleigh beside him, 
for he dared not stay alone, though his 
teeth chattered as they started toward the 
scene of the tragedy, Fred Haven riding 
with his sister. The girl told in broken, 
hysterical sentences of the sudden attack 
at the bridge, and how Lacey, in spite of her 
protest, had thrown his life away to save 
the box. ; 

A few minutes’ drive brought them to the 
spot. No one was in sight, and Mabel was 
the first to spring from the sleigh as John- 
nie Hart and Solomon drove up. They 
looked hurriedly around and then Mabel’s 
quick ear caught a groan from the foot of 
the embankment by the bridge, while a 
voice cailed, — 

“Hello, up there! Help!” 

The girl hurried down the declivity, to 
where someone was bending over a pros- 
trate body, closely followed by the three 
men. 

“My darling, my darling! they have 
killed him !” she cried, dropping beside the 
recumbent man, who was groaning with 
pain. 

The person who had been stooping over 
the object of her sclicitude stepped back 
and folded his arms, while Mabel continued 
her terms of endearment, broken by sobs 
and reproaches upon herself for taking part 
in the affair. 

“ Are you dead? Oh, my love, my love!” 
and she moaned and twisted her fingers to- 
gether, not daring to touch him for fear of 
causing him more agony. “ Hurry with the 
lights!” she cried passionately, and then 


she started to her feet in terror, as a husky, 
broken voice came up from the man before 
her; — 
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“I’m not dead, miss, but I wish I was.” 

It was not Arthur Lacey’s voice at all, and 
the lantern revealed that person standing 
moodily at one side, while its light brought 
out the bruised, bleeding features of Mr. 
Brown, over whom she had been wasting 
her emotions. She shrank back, dazed at 
the revelation, and glanced at Lacey, a 
sense of overpowering shame mantling her 
face with blushes, which showed, even in 
the uncertain light of the lantern, The 
rest of the group stood helplessly. by, and 
Lacey’s voice roused them to action. There 
was a bitter ring in it, as he said: — 

“lf you nave sufficiently enjoyed the out- 
come of your little joke, 1 think you had 
best attend to this groaning wretch, whose 
shoulder, I imagine, is dislocated by his un- 
fortunate fall from the road above.” 

“This beats the d—deuce,”’ muttered 
Fred Haven, as they turned their attention 
to the wounded man, who groaned through 
his clenched teeth as they carried him up to 
where Sol Graves’s horses were standing. 
Prince had vanished, and as they laid 
their moaning burden down upon the robes 
beside Graves’s sleigh, the owner of the 
team gasped : — 

“Fred, Prince is gone, and your money 
was in the sleigh.” 

“The box was there, but there was noth- 
ing but blank paper in it. I took the money 
through in the early afternoon,” and Haven 
adjusted the seats of the sleigh to accom- 
modate Brown, who kept up his groaning, 
protesting at times that his part in the mat- 
ter was purely jocular as that of the others. 

“T’m sorry we undertook this miserable 
business,” said Fred Haven, turning to 
Arthur Lacey, and paying no attention to 
the appeals of the quondam highwayman, “ | 
suppyse you know the full particulars?” 

“Yes; this Brown explained it,” said 
Lacey, whose moodiness seemed melting 
away, though his part had but little of the 
joke about it. I see now why the pistol 
hung fire. I snapped it and flung it in the 
face of the man beside us, scarcely know- 
ing what I was doing, and then sprang out 


to free the horse. But I was only a child 
in the hands of the man I grappled with, 
and he dashed me down on the bridge and 
made himself scarce. I was n’t hurt much, 
and soon got my wits together, when I 
heard some one groaning on the rocks, 
went down and found our friend here ina 
rather sorry condition. He tuld me, be- 
tween his groans, how the matter stood, and 
how .Miss Haven—there was a percept- 
ible coolness in his tone as he spoke her 
name — took part in it.” 

Mabel had listened silently, and she shiv- 
ered as he ceased. Verily, the pride was 
well crushed out of this high-spirited girl, 
but Fred Haven’s laugh came as readily as 
ever. 

“ Do n’t take it to heart, for you 've come 
out of it nobly,” he said, as they finished put- 
ting the injured man into the sleigh. “ But, 
really, May was not to blame in the matter.” 
And then he paused. “Some of us will 
have to walk to town, Mabel, you and Mr. 
Lacey and Sol can crowd into the sleigh 
with our prisoner, and Johnnie and | will 
walk,” 

Brown redoubled his groans at the word 
“prisoner,” while Lacey declared that he 
should walk, and Mabel said she never 
could ride with a groaning person. This 
she insisted upon, and so Johnnie Hart and 
Solomon took charge of the equipage, and 
the cavalcade took up its homeward 
journey. 

Somehow, on the way home, Lacey and 
Mabel lagged behind the rest, and the 
former whispered to her as he took leave 
that the walk more than made up for his 
chagrin at being made a victim of, 

At Lacey’s solicitation, no prosecution 
was brought against Brown, and the other 
assailant, a loafer about town, was not 
heard of afterward. The matter leaked 
out, in some manner, Mabel more than half 
suspected through Sol Graves’s loquacity, 
he having conceived an intense admiration 
for Lacey. Mabel makes no boast of her 
courage now, claiming that Lacey’s bravery 
will do for both. 


SINGULAR DESIGNS. 


HEATRE tickets in olden times were 

in some instances of very odd design. 

In Rome a visitor purchased at the office 
a slender little cane that he carried in 
his hand and delivered to the door-keeper. 
For the highest priced seats, this stick was 
of ivory ; for the cheapest, of bronze. Many 
of these bronze canes have been found 


in Pompeii, and there are some in 
the Museum at Naples, They are very 
slender, and gracefully made, having at 
the top a little dome on which a pigeon 
is perched. Even now, in Italy, they call 
the highest seats “ piccimecio,” or dove- 
cotes. 


G. B. G. 


HE inestimable value of the dog, 
which, as Sir Charles Lyell informs 
us, has been the companion of man ever 
since the Neolithic age, is nowhere more 
apparent than in the countries encircling the 
Arctic Ocean. Besides exercising his pow- 
ers in the chase, and defending his master’s 
person and cabin from the attacks of rapa- 
cious animals, he fulfils the laborious duty 
of a beast of burden, performing the task 
with an iutelligence not displayed by any 
other draught animal. Attempts were 
formerly made to utilize dogs in this ca 
pacity in various parts of Europe ; and it is 
well known that in London and many of 
our provincial towns, certain breeds were 
once harnessed to butchers’ carts, coste- 
mongers’ flats, and other light conveyances, 
until the cruelty involved in compelling soft- 
footed quadrupeds to draw laden vehicles 
along macadamized roads was at length 
recognized, and the evil suppressed. 

The legitimate sphere for the employ- 
ment of our canine friends for the purposes 
of draught is undoubtedly to be found over 
the frozen wastes of northern latitudes, 
where the summer shows too brief a sun 
for the growth of much fodder, and the 

ielding snow is incapable of supporting 
animals. Endowed with remark- 
able intelligence, with great powers of en- 
durance, and with the capability of adapta- 
tion to extreme conditions of climate and 
various kinds of food, they seem peculiarly 
fitted to aid man where his existence is 
attended by the severest. hardship. Dogs 
will exist and labor where other quadru- 

s would perish, and their marvellous 
instinct often proves the means of saving 
life amidst the dangers which beset the 
inhabitants of those inhospitable regions. 
In Northern Siberia, Kamtchatka, Green- 
land, and countries of a similarly rigorous 
climate, they are essential alike for the 
transport of articles of commerce and for 
procuring the necessary means of subsist- 
ence. As early as 1577, Frobisher recorded 
the fact that Eskimo sledges were drawn by 
teams of dogs, and thev have repeatedly 
proved the indispensable reliance of modern 
lorers. 

th the Eskimo and Siberian sledge 
dogs are large and powerful animals, and, 
while differing sufficiently to constitute sep- 
arate varieties, they agree in bearing a close 
resemblance in their aspect, the tone of 


SLEDGE DOGS. 
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to the wolves of the Arctic circle. They 
stand from thirty to thirty-one and a half 
inches in height at the shoulder, possess a 
aon muzzle, sharp and erect ears, and a 
ushy tail. Their compact and shaggy coat 
forms an admirable protection against the 
cold, and is therefore much prized among 
the Eskimo for clothing. Their color is 
variable, the Eskimo dog presenting almost 
all shades; but the predominating hue of 
this, and also of the Siberian variety, is 
gray or a dingy white. 
They subsist principally on fish, walrus- 
hide, the flesh or the refuse of seal, and all 
kinds of offal. On the Arctic shores of 
Asia small fish, cleaned and dried in the 
open air, are reserved for the dogs, and 
form an excellent spring diet. Durin 
winter journeys, the food is usually euval 
on alternate days, and consists of fresh 
frozen fish, or about two pounds of seals’ 
flesh, or its equivalent in walrus-hide, which 
is often frozen like plates of iron, and has 
to be chopped or sawn to pieces. They are 
never permitted to eat salt junk, except 
through dire necessity, and then only spar- 
ingly, for a full meal of it would in many 
cases be fatal. In summer, they are turned 
loose to shift for themselves, and live partly 
on field-mice. 

Before entering on long expeditions, 
sledge dogs require a careful preparation, 
very similar to that which the plundering 
Turcomans give their horses. For some 
time beforehand, their food, exercise, and 
rest are strictly regulated. In the last fort- 
night they are driven from seven to twent 
miles daily, halting at stated intervals, until, 
like the Turcoman steeds, they are capable 
of running from seventy to a hundred Eng- 
lish miles in a day, if the cold be not very 
intense and the strain of brief duration. 
Wrangell states that when the dogs are pur- 
suing game, they will cover fifteen versts, 
and even more, in an hour, a verst equailing 
two-thirds of an English mile. This is con- 
firmed by Dr. Hayes, who occasionally 
amused an enforced leisure by taking an 
excursion with a team of a dozen Sas 
which would traverse six miles in twenty 
eight to thirty minutes. Their perform- 
ances over long distances are even more 
surprising. On one of his return journeys 
Wrangell sometimes accomplished a hun- 
dred versts per day, and maintained a mean 
daily speed of thirty-iour miles over a dis- 


their howling, and in other characteristics 


tance of two hundred and fifty leagues, de- 
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spite the fact that the dogs went several 
days without food, the stone-foxes and 
wolverines having destroyed the provision 
depéts. Dr. Kane’s team, although worn 
by previous travel, carried him, with a fully 
burdened sledge, between seven and eight 
hundred miles in a fortnight, at the aston- 
ishing rate of fifty-seven miles per day. 

When subjected to severe and protracted 
exertion, the dogs are liable to become foot- 
sore. They should then be protected by 
fur boots, the paws being washed frequently 
in stroug brandy, and if the weather be 
sufficiently mild, bathed in sea-water. A 
similar foot covering is necessary when the 
snow is frozen into hard crystals, which cut 
the feet; or when a team is driven rapidly 
over sea ice formed at a low temperature, 
which, besides cutting the paws, occasions 
acute pain from the brine expressed, somc- 
times even causing the animals to fall down 
in fits. When the cold is unusually severe, 
the dogs require clothing for the body. 

' Living almost entirely in the open air, 
these useful assistants give their masters 
little trouble in the provision of kennels. 
During summer they scratch holes in the 
ground tor coolness, or lie in water to 
escape mosquitoes. In winter, when the 
thermometer is exceptionally low, they are 
occasionaliy sheltered in an outhouse ad- 
joining the cabin ; but cven then are more 
frequently tethered outside, and curl them- 
selves up in their burrows in the snow. 
For the comfort of the dogs attached to 
the © Fox,” while engaged in the search for 
Sir John Franklin, some twenty-five holes 
were excavated in the face of asnow bank 
alongside the vessel, and “in them they 
spent most of their time. Under the lee of 
the ship, they could, when their fur was 
thick, lie out on the snow without apparent 
inconvenience, although the temperature 
was minus forty degrees, and the mists gave 
a raw and keen edge to the cutting blasts.” 
Dr. Keene erected a dog-house on Butler’s 
Island ; but the animals would not sleep 
away from the vessei, preferring the bare 
snow within sound of human voices to a 
warm kennel onthe rocks. Wrangell says 
that they relieve their solitary watches and 
interrupt the Arctic silence with periodical 
howling, whica is audible at a long distance, 
and recurs as a rule at intervals of six or 
eight hours, but far more frequently when 
the moon shines. 

The arti or sledge of Northern Siberia 
is nearly two yards long and about twenty- 
one tuches broad and ten high. The best 
are built of seasoned birchwood, free from 
knots, except the bed, which is formed of 
woven shoots of the sand-wiliow. No iron 
is used in the construction, all the parts 
being bound together by thongs cut from 


a —_ number are required. Eskimo 
sledges vary considerably both in form and 
material, and are from four to fourteen feet 
in length; an ordinary specimen measures 
ten or twelve feet, and weighs upwards of 
two hundred pounds. A large party of 
Eskimo who once visited Dr. Kane arrived 
in sledges “made of small fragments of 
— bone, very skilfully fastened together 

thongs of hides; the runners, which 
shone like silver, were of highly polished 
ivory, obtained from the tusks of the wal- 
rus.” One of Dr. Kane’s sledges, named 
“Little Willie,” was constructed of Amer- 
ican hickory, thoroughly seasoned, and well 
adapted fur strength, lightness, and a min- 
imum amount of friction, Another, styled 
the “ Faith,” which was built in a stronger 
fashion after models furnished by the Brit- 
ish Admiralty, measured thirteen feet long 
and four broad, and would carry fourteen. 
hundredweight of mixed stores. The na- 
tives moisten the soles of the runners with 
water, often obtained by dissolving snow in. 
the mouth, which insures a thin shield of 
ice that glides over a frozen surface with 
incredible speed. 

When the sledge is laden, the whole is 
covered by thin sheets of deerskin, so as to 
prevent displacement of the load by the 
rapid speed or the frequent overthrows. 
Under favorable circumstances, a team will 
draw from a thousand to twelve hundred 
and sixty pounds, or from nine to eleven 
and a quarter hundredweight, in addition to 
the driver, at the rate of seven or eight 
miles an hour; but during intense frost, 
when the snow is rendered granular, “al- 
most as gritty as sand,” the load may have 
to be limited to three hundred and sixty 
pounds, 

A good team consists of about twelve 
dogs. Their harness is composed of bear- 
skin, and when tethered, it is by bear or 
seal-skin traces fastened to spears plunged 
into the ice. The foremost sledge is fur- 
nished with an additional dog, to act as 
leader, which receives a careful training, for 
on him the safety of the whole party fre- 
quently depends. If reliable, no difficulty 
turns him aside, but he selects the track 
which presents the least danger. On dark 
nights, or when the wild waste is obscured 
by a tempest, an impenetrable mist, or 
a blinding snow storm, and the sheltering 


powarna is scarcely discoverable by man, 


a good leader will be sure to find it, if he has 
ever crossed the plain before, or once rested 
at the habitation ; while, if the hut be buried 
in snow, he will indicate the spot where his 
master must dig. When successfully 


trained, he rarely runs astray on scenting 
game; and often excites the admiration 
of travellers by his persistent efforts to keep 


the skin of the elk, ox or walrus, of which 


the rest of the team to their work, barking 
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and wheeling round at intervals, as if he 
had come upon a new scent, in order to 
induce them to follow him. If the leader 
swerves from duty, the driver not unfre- 
quently finds himself powerless on such 
occasions to prevent them from rushing 
madly off ia pursuit of prey. 

At all times the task of driving these 
half-tamed wolfish dogs is one of consider- 
able difficulty, requiring both skill and 
determination. The sleighman sets him- 
self on one side of the sleigh, with his feet 
on the runner, and must be ready to spring 
off at any moment when his safety may 
be imperilled, or to dig his heels into 
the snow, if the fierce and unruly animals 
refuse to stop when they are required. 
A long staff, furnished with iron at one 
end and bells at the other, serves the 
double purpose of assisting him to main- 
tain his precarious seat on the rockin 
sleigh, and aids his voice in giving ani- 
mation to the team by the tintinnabulation 
of the bells. A far more formidable in- 
strument is the driver’s whip. The lash 
measures twenty feet in length, or four 
feet more than the traces, and is made 
of raw seal or walrus hide, tipped with 
a“cracker” of hard sinew. Attached to 


a light stock only two and a half feet 
long, no little practice is necessary to 
rok such a lash out to its full length, 
and when blown in all directions by an 


Arctic gale, will tax the powers oi the 
most experienced hand. 

But sleigh dogs need no urging with 
the whip when their instinct informs them 
that they are on unsafe ice. They flee 
onwards at the speed which alone can 
save, and, as was experienced repeatedly by 
Dr. Hayes, instead of keeping the sledges 
together in a compact body, they diverge 
and separate, so as to distribute the weight 
over as large an area as possible. When 
they begin to find themselves menaced 
by this danger, and the prospect ahead 
appears to them unusually threatening, 
“they tremble, lie down, and refuse to go 
further.” Most Arctic explorers tell of 
hairbreadth escapes from treacherous ice, 
when they have owed their preservation 
to the sagacity of their dogs. Wrangell 
relates an incident of this nature: “ Our 
first care was to examine the possibility 
of further advance; this, however, could 
only be done by trusting to the thin ice 
of the channel, and opinions were divided as 
to the possibility of its bearing us. I 
determined to try; and the adventure 
succeeded better than could have been 
hoped for, owing to the incredibly swift 
running of the dogs, to which doubtiess 
we owed our safety. The leading sledge 
actually broke through in several places; 
but the dogs, warned, no doubt, of the 


danger by their natural instinct, and ani- 
mated by the incessant cries and encourage- 
ment of the driver, flew so rapidly over 
the yielding ice, that we reached the 
other side without actually sinking through. 
The other three sledges followed with 
similar rapidity, each across such part 
aS appeared to be the most promising; 
and we were now all assembled in safety 
on the north side of the fissure. It was 
necessary to halt for a time, to allow the 
dogs to recover a little from their extra- 
ordinary exertions.” 

Some authorities, including Dr. Hayes, 
pronounce these dogs to be iusensible 
to kindness; but the assertion has been 
stoutly disputed. The fact appears to be 
that sledge dogs, like all others, bark as 
they are bred; or, in other words, are 
what their masters make them. When 
they receive humane treatment, instead of 
the systematic and revolting brutality which 
is too commonly their portion, they rarely 
fail to evince a warm attachment to those 
with whom they are associated. ‘ Daddy,” 
the Eskimo dog which served for three 
years in the search for Sir John Franklin, 
“won all hearts by his winning manner 
both afloat and ashore.” A lithograph of 
this cherished animal is preserved in the 
British Museum. Similar testimony in 
proof of the friendly and often affectionate 
disposition of these dogs, when properly 
treated, is borne by various explorers. 

No greater calamity could befall the 
inhabitants of such regions than to be 
deprived of the services of the dog. To 
avert such a disaster, human mothers 
will nurse pups with their offspring, if 
through the death of the natural mother, 
there appear danger of the family being 
left without the perserving dog. It was 
once proposed in Northern Siberia to 
prohibit the keeping of dogs, because their 
large consumption of food was believed 
to lessen the quantity available for the. 
inhabitants; but the enforcement of such 
a prohibition would have robbed the people 
of one of their chief means of subsistence. 

The reindeer may be turned to a greater 
variety of uses than the dog, but, on the 
other hand, is more difficult to maintain, 
Over immense tracts of country, almost all 
articles of food and of commerce, together 
with the abundant supplies of fuel and 
oil necessary to impart warmth, light and 
cheerfulness to the hovels in which the 
inhabitants seek refuge from their incon- 
ceivably severe and suniess winters, are 
obtained by the help of dogs. They con- 
vey their masters to and from fishing- 
grounds more distant than could otherwise 
be visited. They discover the lurking- 
places of the wary seal. Harnessed to 
light sledges, and guided by keeness of 
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scent, or by visible traces on the freshly 
fallen snow, they fly over hummock and 
hollow in pursuit of the elk, the reindeer, 
the fox, sable, squirrel, the wild-sheep 
and the bear, thus bringing hunters within 
reach alike of the fleetest, the craftiest, 
and the most formidable prey. Ia a word, 


the dog is as indispensable to the settled 
inhabitants of such climes, as the reindeer is 
to the nomad tribes, as the horse is ia 
England, the sure-footed mule on the 
mountain-paths of Spain, the llama on those 
of South America, or as the camel in 
the sandy deserts of Africa and Arabia. 


THE DEVIL’S MORTGAGE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


Cc is a pity that this oil excitement has 
arisen again. So many poor people 
wiil risk and lose their little all. I heard, 
yesterday, that Greer had mortgaged his 
tarm to help his son-in-law bore for oil. 
Mortgages are dreadful things.” 

Mrs. Bearse was a drab-colored, little 
woman, with a general air of being sorry 
for things. She was pouring coffee now, 
with a deprecating air, and she frowned 
slightly upon the cup as she passed it 
to her son, as if coffee shared her dis- 
approval with oii and mortgages. 

Katrine, who was bringing in a fresh 
supply of toast, set it down and then paused, 
with her hands upon her hips. Everybody 
knew that Katrine had something to 
say, and everybody listened, for she was 
an old and highly privileged servant; 
moreover, what Katrine said was usually 
worth hearing. 

“In Chairmany, in dose old times, dere 
was a man dat geef a mortgage on his 
house to der teffle!” said Katrine, with 
great solemnity. 

“And what happened then? Surely the 
devil did n’t foreclose! He would n’t care 
to settle down in Chairmany where there ’d 
be no congenial society,” said Dr. Gideon 
Bearse, a young gentleman who had studied 
his profession in Germany, and took ad- 
vantage of his experience to tease Katrine 
about her beloved vaterland. 

Katrine ignored the interruption, except 
for a mildly scandalized look, and went on 
with her story. 

“He geef der teffle der mortgage, so 
he get money to put into der peezness 
and make heemself reech. And de ink 
dat he sign it mit was his bairt’s blood!” 

“ After the good old fashion,” interrupted 
Gideon. “What interest did the old 
gentleman charge? It might be of advan- 
tage to learn his methods.” 

“Efery year he should 

to 


y someting 
his hairt. He tin 


not mooch 


apout his hairt, dose times, he vant noting 
at alls but to pe reech, so he pay efery 
ro someting he lofe to the teffle, and 
ne get fery reech. But dose times comes 
ven he have noting at alls dat he lofe to 
bay hees interest mit—noting in der 
world! Den der teffle he comes and 
say, ‘I takes your house and land. And 
der man say, ‘ You takes ’em and velcome. 
Herr teffle, for 1 cares no more for noting at 
alls!’ dougi it is de house vere hees vater is 
born! And de teffle scratch hees head, 
and he say ‘If you do n’t vant dose 
house and land, den I don’t vant ’em no 
more. But I make nodder bargain mit you, 
forI goot veller! You geef me dose reeches 
you get, and I geef you back dose interest 
you bay me.’ And dat man shump for 
joy! And I tink not so mooch apout dat 
man vich vas fool, but I tink ven I hear 
dat story, der teffle is goot for sometings 
after alls!” 

“That was only a modified German 
devil, Katrine,” said Gideon, “The old 
fellow is sharper at a bargain than that.” 

“ Dey shall not need von fery pad teffle 
in Chairmany. People is better as here,” 
said Katrine with dignity, as she went 
out. 

“ Katrine’s theology keeps pace with 
the times,” remarked Gideon, “They ’re 
getting to think the old fellow is rather 
virtuous, but misunderstood. And I dare 
say they’re right. Vice is only virtue 
misapplied.” 

“ Gideon, I do n’t like to hear you jest 
upon sacred subjects,” said his mother. 

“Oh, come now, mother, don’t call 
the cloven-footed gentleman a sacred sub- 
ject! I know you are a little lax in your 
religious views, but that is going too far.” 

Mrs. Bearse, who was orthodoxy per- 
sonified, attemped to look severe, but her 
delight in her son’s wit was so great, 
that her features involuntarily relaxed into a 
smile. Whenever Mrs, Bearse’s features 
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did relax, it was safe to infer the cause 
was directly or indirectly her son Gideon. 

She looked at a fair and stately young 
maiden who sat at her right hand, to be 
sure that she had not failed to appreciate 
the joke. The young lady had a smile 
on her face, but her glance was directed 
across the table, where, at his mother’s 
left hand, sat David, Mrs. Bearse’s son 
by a former marriage. He was small and 
drab-colored, like his mother, but his features 
were more clearly cut than her’s, and his 
face had a look of strength, in which her’s 
was wholly lacking. He had an air of 
reserve which might result either from 
coldness or shyness, one was at first at 
a loss to know which. The young lady’s 
glance failed to meet his; he was smiling 
slightly, but it was at his plate. 

“I do n’t see how this conversation came 
about,” said Mrs. Bearse, making another 
effort to be severe. “It was talking about 
mortgages.” 

“Naturally enough. The devil is un- 

uestionably the father of them,” said 
Gideon. 

“T am giad you think so,” said his mother, 
emphatically. 

“What did she mean? Gideon looked 
at her a little uneasily. Could she have 
heard? The town was full of gossip, 
always, but he knew how to conceal 
his affairs. Hulsemann surely would not 
tell when he was sober. He might have 
let it cut when he had been drinking, as 
he did sometimes for a week or two 
at a time. Had David heard anything ? 
Being cashier in the bank, David was in 
the way of hearing a great deal of money 
transactions. What would David say or 
do if he had heard? Gideon speculated, 
looking at him curiously. His half-brother 
was a man whom he never could quite 
understand. 

However, if the Clarion oil well only 
turned out as he expected, it would not 
matter. Everything would be right, and 
be was not one to borrow trouble, although 
he was firmly convinced that the devil 
was the father of mortgages. 

“You will have the new string to your 
violin, tonight, won’t you David? We must 
have that duet,” said the young lady, as 
David arose from the table. 

“I shall try to get it,” he answered, but 
with none of her enthusiasm. 

“It is very kind of you to take so 
much notice of David, Clemency,” said Mrs. 
Bearse. “I’m sure he appreciates it, 
although he says so little. He is a little 
queer, like his poor father. The Bronars 
were all odd, and there is nothing I find 
so trying as an odd person. But I hope 
you will not feel that your kindness is 
thrown away. He enjoys your music so 


much, and I know he thinks of you as — 
almost as a sister.” 

Miss Clemency, with her eyes on the 
table-cloth, blushec beautifully. She men- 
tally abused the blood that flew to her 
cheeks, but it certainly could not be called 
unreasonable blood, since the Jitule tripping 
of Mrs. Bearse’s tongue made her words 
so much the more suggestive, and Gideon’s 
handsome eyes were fixed upon her face. 

“Iam not kindtohim. 1 never thought 
of such a thing,” she said after a moment, 
with a littl pout. “It is kind of him 
to play with me. He is a remarkable 
musician.” 

* He does play well, and it seems to be 
a wonderful solace to him,” said Gideon, 
carefully, looking after David as he wert 
down the street. “He’s a queer plodding 
old fellow; ! never could make him out!” 

A reply rose to the young girl’s lips, 
but she checked it. Gideon took out his 
watch and made a move to depart. At 
the door he paused to say : — 

“You ’il ride with me to the Sugar Creek 
well, this afternoon, won’t you Clemency ? 
There ’s a wonderful flow. 

“I hate to see that horrid green stuff 
pouring out of the ground as if demons 
were puinping it down below!” said the 
girl pettishly. “ And the odor sickens me.” 

“We can ride the other way, then, over 
the hill to K . You always like that,” 
said Gideon. “I have to go iato Petrolia, 
this morning, but I ll be back by three 
o’clock.” . 

“Don’t hurry, Gideon; I don’t care 
if I do n’t go at all.” 

“When you first came, Clemency, there 
was nothing you liked so weil as horseback 
riding,” said Mrs. Bearse. 

“Gideon, a message has come for you 
from Dan Hulsemann; he is very ill, and 
wants you at once.” 

Gideon looked somewhat disturbed at 
this information. “ Professional visits are 
not in my line, nowadays, but I suppose 
I shall have to go,” he said, as he went 
hurriedly out. 

“I wish the dear boy would attend 
more closely to his profession. He has 
inherited his father’s skill, and would be 
sure to make his mark. But he is so 
brilliant that a dull routine is irksome 
to him, and of course this oil speculation 
is fascinating, and he may make a great 
fortune ; so many have been made! There 
is Dan Hulsemann the oil prince. He 
drank and gambled away the little property 
his father ieft him, and would be in the 
poor house, now, if he had n’t happened 
to strike oil. He is one of the richest 
men in western Pennyslvaaia.” 

“He is a friend of Gideon’s is n’t he?” 
asked the young lady. 
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“A friend! My dear child, how can 
you ask such a question?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bearse, as if she were deeply scandalized. 
“Gideon has business relations with that 
fast set of young men, but they are none 
of them his triends. Clemency, I ’m afraid 
you and Gideon don’t get on as well 
as I hoped you would. You do n’t seem 
to understand him. 

“Oh, yes, we do 
I think a great deal of Gideon,” said 
Clemency, carelessly, teasing the cross 
old drab cat with a bit of apple, mean- 
while. 

A moment afterwards she left the room, 
and wandered out to Katrine’s domains. 

Mrs. Bearse looked after her with a 
puzzled and melancholy expression. 

“I wonder if there can be anybody else,” 
she said toherself. “ But no, she told me 
the day she came that since her father’s 
death there was not a man in the world 
for whom she cared, except an old lame 
- organ-grinder whom she set up in business 
in a little shop, before she left Boston, 
and surely she had seen no one here whom 
she could fancy. Perhaps they have only 
had a little lovers’ uff. Gideon is not as 
devoted as he was, he certainly has some- 
thing on his mind.” Aud Mrs. Bearse 
seemed to shrink into herself, and grow 
smaller and more drab-colored as she 
meditated. 

Meanwhile Katrine was telling Clemency 
another story. 

Katrine cherished a great admiration 
for Clemency, one reason being, apparently, 
that she wore her golden hair hanging in a 
long braid down her back in the morning, 
which reminded Katrine of her ever re- 
retted Chairmany; and another, that she 
fiked to hear the stories of which Katrine 
had an apparently inexhaustible store, 

“It vas a young man lote a youn 
in dose old umes in Chairmany,” Katrine 
was saying. “He vas a fery goot man 
in hees hairt, and brave as a lion in de vars, 
but ach! he vas a most bashful young man 
in lofe. He valked oop and town pefore her 
door, and make sigh to melt ze hairt, but 
he nefair go in—nefair! Ze young laty 
lofe him pack ; from her hairt she lofe heem. 
She smile back ven he smile and she sigh 
pack vea he sigh, but what goot? He vill 
no more zan smile ard sigh. Odder lofers 
cone and fall on zere knees pefore her, and 
peg and implore hair lofe—for noting. 
Sue say alvays, no! no!—alvays. Vontime 
she die, and shust pefore, she send him 
a vite rose, and ask heem mit his own 
hand to put it on hair coffin. Zat is all 
ze story.” 

“That is a very sad story, Katrine,” 
said Miss Clemency, with a long-drawn 
sigh. 


laty, 


get on delightfully 


“Fery! And ven I hear zat story I tink zat 
young laty, she petter send zat rose pefore 
she die — long time pefore !” 

“Yes; and Clemency sighed again. But 
she could n’t have, Katrine. It would n't 
have been maidenly.” 

“Pfui! how not maidenly, ven she know 
he lofe hair?” 

“It’s the man’s part to woo, Katrine,” 
said Clemency ; “and besides she may have 
been mistaken ; she could n’t be sure, since 
he had done nothing but smile and sigh !” 

“How not sure? Mit hair two eyes 
she see, and mit hair hairt she feel zat 
he lofe hair! It is alvays like zat in 
Chairmany ! 

“That Chairmany of yours must be a 
very nice place, Katrine!” 

“Yes; it is a pity efery von is not in 
Chairmany born. But efen in America 
has von eyes and a hairt!” 

“ But if one is a woman one must often 
pretend that one has n’t,” said Clemency, 
mournfully. 

“Zat is vat I vill pe saying! Zat von 
shall not pretend to noting, or pe silent 
because von is a voman. She shall speak 
out and say ‘I lofe you,’ ven she feel she 
is lofe pack !” 

“ Katrine, your ’re an out-and-out cham- 
pion of woman’s rights! I didn’t think 
the cause flourished in Germany.” 

“Oh, pah! I know not vat you shall 
pe saying mit your voman’s rights! Vat 
is ze voman’s rights, is it not ze man’s 
rights? Dose ting are not separate, but 
von! It is not goot to tink always of 
tights, but of vat is right; and open your 
hairt pefore it is dead! Remember vat 
I haf told you now, apout ze maiden and 
ze vite rose.” 

“On, Katrine what a wise old person you 

are,” said Clemency, seizing the white kitten, 
who was running up her back in pursuit 
of her braid, and holding it up before 
her face with which it formed a striking 
contrast in color, “ But the timid young 
men are allin Germany. They are not so 
in this country.” 
*Q jawohl! Zey are all in Chairmany! 
all in Chairmany !” repeated Katrine, witha 
laugh, fixing her little keen, black eyes 
on tne girl’s face. 

Clemency whirled her face out of sight, 
and went off, talking nonsense to the kitten, 

Meanwhile, Gideon was making his 
professional visit to Dan Hulsemann. The 
man had been away for six weeks, and 
Gideon had seen him but once since his 
return. He had suspected then what he 
now discovered to be a fact. His illness 
was not as he (Hulsemann) supposed, = 

of 


the result of an unusually prolong 


debauch, but the rapid development 


a disease of the heart which must have 
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been of long standing. The look which 
he saw in his face startled Gideon, 

“I’m suffering horribly! Give me some- 
thing to relieve me quick, and, by jove! 
I’m going to give up this kind of living! 
This world is constructed so that a man 
has to pay a devilish price for being a 
little jovial! This is the last time you ‘ll 
have to doctor me out of this kind of a 
scrape. Had a terrible grind for my life last 
night and escaped another tonight. You ’ll 
come and stay with me, tonight, and 
help me out?” 

“Yes, I’ll come, if me need me,” said 
Gideon. He was thinking that if he had 
one more paroxysm like that of which 
he had just witnessed the close, he 
would not need him. He felt a genuine 
pity for him, but in the midst of it he 
thought of a certain mortgage deed which 
would be found among his effects. His 
heirs were some distant cousins, greedy, 
grasping people who would be sure to 
get everything into their possession as soon 
as possible. The mortgage was upon the 
homestead estate, which was all that re- 
mained to him of the fortune he had ig- 
herited from his father. That had been 
bequeathed to him with the understanding 
that it should never be sold. And that 
his mother should have a home there 
as long as she lived. A large part of 
his mother’s property, which she had 
left in his care— for David was too dull 
to be a skilful financier, she said — had 
gone, with his own; sunk in barren wells 
which had been expected to overflow with 
oil; or staked upon the turn of a die, 
that he might replace without her knowledge. 
He was confident that he should, having 
a theory that luck must turn; but just 
now, he was almost penniless, and that 
mortgage had begun to haunt him. It 
represented the whole value of the estate 
and something more. Nobody but Dan 
Hulsemann, and he in an unusually generous 
mood, would have takea such a mortgage. 

And the estate had been in the family 
for generations, and was the apple of 
his mother’s eye. What sacrilege she 
would feel it to be, to have it tampered 
with, in any way, and to lose it— Gideon 
grew sick and faint at the thought. 

He was very fond of his mother. The 
little drab-culored woman had a power 
over him. “After all it was Codiga who 
believed in me,” Mahomet said of his 
wife. Gideon’s feelings for his mother 
had the same root. 

If there were any skill that could tide 

Hulsemann’s waning life over the little 

chasm of two or three weeks that must 

elapse before the Clarion oil well could 
prove itself a success! Of the possibility 


did not aliow himself to think; he had 
staked everything upon it, and it must 
succeed, 

That success would restore him to the 
clear and honorable life that he had begun 
with, that he had always meant to lead. 
If it were not for that devil’s mortgage! 
he said to himself — moved to the use 
of the strong phrase by some recollection 
of Katrine’s story. 

He hurried tarough his business in 
Petrolia, and rode back, at a break neck 
pace, not to his appointment with. 
Clemency, he had almost forgotten that, 
but to see that all that medical skill 
could do was done to prolong Hulsemann’s 
life. It did occur to him to wonder whether 
he should have done as muci for Hulse- 
mann if he had ‘no personal interest at 
stake. But Gideon was not much accus- 
tomed to subjecting himself to morai in- 
vestigations, and he easily put the question 
by. He took with him to Hulseman’s 
bed-side the most skilful physician to be 
found, allaying Hulsemann’s suspicion that 
he thought him very ill by declaring that 
he was so rusty in practice that he was 
as likely to give him the wrong remedy 
as the right. 

The doctor cheerfully assured him that 
he ’d be all right in a few days; gave 
him a prescription which he said would 
certainly lessen his pain, and, once outside 
the door of the room, said calmly to Gideon, 
“Nothing is of the slightest use; he 
can’t last twenty-four hours.” 

But the paroxysms grew less frequent, 
and Gideon’s hopes rose as the night 
waned. He was very well aware that 
doctors are not infallible, and it was not 
impossible that Hulsemann should get upon 
his feet again, and remain there until 
the exhaustion consequent upon another 
period of dissipation should end his life. 
And before that time the Clarion oil well 
would enable him to reciaim the mort- 
gage and save him from disgrace and ruin! 
Gideon had the true gambler’s faith in 
luck, and his had been poor for so long 
that he was sure it must be at the turn. 

Towards morning his patient grew rest- 
less. At intervals between his uneasy 
slumbers his mind wandered, and he 
talked half incoherently of oil wells, of 
fabulous flow, of poe’ and bonds, and 
“streaks of luck” at cards. Once he 
laughed loud and long, looking up into 
Gideon’s face with a sudden eeciligente 
in his eyes: — 

“You're in a poor fix, Bearse, ain’t 
you? A mighty poor fix! To think of 
the Bearse estate belonging to me! No- 
body would have thought that a few 
years ago, would they? But don’t worry, 


that it would prove a failure Gideon 


we ’ll fix that allright! By-the-way there ’s 
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that mortgage record—all right soon — 
The Clarion well will make a rich man 
of you! And I’m going to this shifty 
business, where you ’re up today and down 
tomorrow, and live like a gentleman; an 
honest one, too, by” —— 

A spasm of pain stopped his utterance. 
The paroxysm was a terrible one. Gideon 
raised his head, and held ether to his 
nostrils. He pushed the hand away with a 
frantic struggle for breath. In another 
moment all struggling was over! 

For one moment Gideon’s thought of 
self was swallowed up in pity for the 
man. But in the next he remembered what 
Hulsemann’s death signified to him. 

What had he meant by recording the 
mortgage? Probably it had not been done, 
Hulsemann was proverbially careless. He 
had nodded bis head in the direction of 
the other room, as if he meant that the 
mortgage was there. It would do no harm 
for him to see whether it was! 

Gideon’s purpose, if he had any, then, 
was latent in his mind. His brain was 
inawhirl. He found the dead man’s keys 
in his pocket, and unlocked his safe, which 
was in t.e outer room, which was used 
half as an office, half asa parlor. He had 
the mortgage in his hand, very soon. He 
never could clearly remember, but it seemed 
to him, afterwards, that that deed was 
the first paper upon which he placed his 
hand. He locked the safe, and restored the 
keys to the pocket from which he had taken 
them. 

He stood with the deed in his hand, 
the full consciousness of his intention burst 
upon him. He had lived a fast and reckless 
life, blunting his sense of honor and virtue; 
but this was plunging into a darker abyss 
than he had ever dreamed of. 

But would not those distant relatives, whu 
had cared nothing for Hulsemann, have 
enough? Would not the dead man himself 
have preferred that he shou'd have it? He 
cast a glance of appeal at the rigid, unre- 
sponding face. He had said that it would 
be “all right; ” might that not be construed 
to mean that he wished it to be a!l right ? 
Was he doing anything more than carrying 
out Hulsemana’s wishes ? 

And the deed was not recorded!—he 
was almost certain that was what Hulse- 
mann had meant. And the man who had 
witnessed it was a stolid German waiter in 
a Petrolia hotel, who would never remem- 
ber what he had signed. The torture of 
threatened ruin that he had been bearing 
for weeks and months would be over and 
nobody would be the wiser! 

The white cold dawn was stealing in at 
the windows, and the fire in the grate was 
little more thana heap of gray ashes. The 
deed, laid upon the fire, only smouldered, 


and curled, and blackened, until Gideon 
touched a lighted match to it; then the 
flames daneed up merrily, and threw a 
weird light upon the dead man’s face. 
Gideon covered the face hastily, and went 
out to arouse the landlord, 

Clemency and David were playing a piano 
and violin duet, she with her eyes upon the 
sheet of music, he with his eyes on her. 
Mrs. Bearse’s aggrieved tones broke in. 
There was row a touch of real anxiety in 
them :— 

“ Have n’t you observed that there is 
something the matter with Gideon? He is 
looking positively haggard, and he is not 
like himself in the least. I have been 
thinking that it was Hulsemann’s death that 
affected him; but it is not natural that he 
should feel it so much. David, I wish you 
would try to discover what it is; he repels 
me when I try. He never repelled me be- 
fore!” 

David hesitated a moment ; then he laid 
down his violin, and tollowed Gideon, who 
had just quitted the room. He found him 
under the chandelier, in the hall, lighting a 
cigar. In the brilliant light his face looked 
white and worn enough to justify his 
mother’s anxiety. 

David laid his hand upon his arm. 

“You need n't be troubled about the 
mortgage, Gideon,” he said quietly. 

Gideon turned a startled face upon him, 
and the hand that held his cigar trembled 


slightly. 
“I had it assigned to me. My mon 
has been accumulating, you know; I do n’t 
spend much, and there was enough. Hul- 
semann was beginning to talk; he never 
could keep anything to himself. A rumor 
of it had come to mother’s ears. Besides, 
Hulsemann’s affairs were in a bad way; 
he was utterly reckless. By the way, I am 
trying to get the mortgage deed which is 
among Hulsemann’s papers, and I am afraid 
has not been recorded. It was made out 
the day he came home, and being very bus 
I left it to him to record. With all his fai 
ings he was as honest as daylight, and of 
course it is all right, but he was taken down 
so suddenly that I am afraid he had n't 
time to attend to it, and I shall feel a little 
easier when it is in my own possession. 
He was to have sent it to me the night he 
died. Don’t look so, Gideon! If the 
Clarion well is a success you can pay me 
up; if it is n’t,— why it won’t make any 
difference, aud nobody need ever know!” 

“Good God! what a noble fellow you 
are, Dave! AndI—TI have ruined you! 
I burned the deed!” 

His mother’s anxious little face appeared 
in the door way at that moment. 

“Come here, mother! You come, too, 
Clemency !” cried Gideon harshly, a sudden 
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excitement overwhelming him. “Look, | does it matter if he has lost all his money? 
mother, at your brilliant son, whom you} He has still hands to work with—two 
were so proud of, at your good son in whom | pairs, David!” 
you had such good faith! He is lowerthan} And into his hands she put her own— 
the lowest villain behind prison bars! the | white, dimpled, and of about two-mouse 
most cowardly of thieves! And he has | power. 
tolen not Hulsemann’s property, as he} In the face of the others bashful David, 
thought, but David’s! the roof over your | with beautified countenance, took her in his 
head, and David’s all! You are ruined, } arms and kissed her. 
and the Clarion well is utterly empty!—as} Katrine saw it. She happened to be 
empty as the heavens and earth are of| passing through the hall. Some instinct 
mercy and hope when once a man begins} seemed to bring her near when anything 
to go wrong!” was happening to David. He had been her 
“Oh, Gideon! don’t! don’t!” cried} nursling, and he was still her heart’s de- 
Ciemency, moving swiftly towards him. | light. 
“There is always mercy and hope,—al-{| “Oh, it ees laike Chairmany! efen petter!” 
ways! And what does losing money signify } she murmured, discreetly disappearing. 
when I have so much? And David!”| Gideon turned upon his heel with a bitter 
She turned from Gideon, and a flush and a } laugh. 
tremor came over her as she fluttered to} “ Well, perhaps it is n’t so bad!” he said. 
David’s side. Even in his agony Gideon | “ David will think, with Katrine, that the 
observed the change. “And David — what | devil is good for something, after all!” 
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FLL the snow stars one by one, 
Flew the diamonds here and there; 
Trees grew white beside the road, 
Trees grew whiter everywhere. 


All the world was pale as death, 
All the land was draped in snow}; 

Little birds with piping note, 

Dusky birds that carolled low. 


Doors were open here and there, 

Pretty maids with prettier name 
Seemed the sweeter through the snow,— 
Lovely pictures in a frame. 


Hied the traveller down the road, 
Ran the chore-boy wild with glee, 

For the snow was hiding fast 

Shruv and rosebush, weed and lea. 


And the sun was blind at last, 
All the sky was hidden most, 

Till the earth and everything 

Seemed a universal ghost, 


Craremont, H., 1884. 


THE SNOW-STORM. 


BY HORACE WALKER. 


Little snowbirds twittered here, 
Little snowbirds twittered there, 

Out and in among the flakes, 

Out and in and everywhere, 


On the treetop by the hedge, 
Flying near, and then to go, 

Like a dusky, feathery ball, 

Little shadows in the snow. 


Dimpled hands as white as wool 
Vainly grasped the window-pane; 

Little hands so baby white, 

Pure as snow may you remain. 


Thus the star-gems floated down, 
Thus the snowbirds carolled there, 

Till the moonlight, soft and pale, 

Gave it all a seraph air. 


So we leave it, pure and white, 


Like the traveller, turn and go; 


Who has said: “O lovely Death! 
Life has made me white as snow ”? 


fy is not generally known that, with the 
exception of tobacco and Indian corn, 
all of our cultivated field crops, and most of 
our esteemed esculent vegetables, are of for- 
eign origin. So it follows that fruits, fibers, 
gums, dyes, and medicinal products, which 
‘have not been thus far the object of produc- 
tive industry in this country, can be profit- 
ably introduced, though of course, it is not 
maintained that all plants can find in this 
country the conditions most favorable to 
‘their pre or to their profitable produc- 
tion if easily grown. 

Individual plants may be influenced, to a 
certain extent, by local causes of soil and 
climate ; but the capacity of a species to 
resist heat or cold, aridity or moisture 

‘remains unaltered. This is well exempli- 
fied in the case of the tomato, which, al- 
though it has been cultivated for more than 

one hundred years, and generation after 
generation has been raised from its seeds, 


CURIOUS FACTS REGARDING VEGETATION. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


is still as easily affected by cold as when it 
was first introduced into cultivation. 

The external appearance of a plant 
affords but little assistance in determining 
its climatic nature. There are, however, 
certain observable features that may be no- 
ticed. Plants having an abundance of ex- 
pansive foliage, as some palms, and musa, 
are natives of a humid atmosphere. 

Asiatic plants have been noted for their 
beauty ; African for their fleshy and succu- 
lent leaves, like the aloes; American for 
the smoothness and length of its foliage, 
and for the singularity of shape of their 
flowers and fruit. Plants indigenous to 
polar and mountainous regions, and having 
small and compressed leaves, but with flow- 
ers large in proportion, are generally low. 
Australian plants are distinguishable for 
small, dry, and shrivelled leaves. In Arabia 
they are low and dwarfish; in the Indian 
Archipelago, generally shrubby and fur- 
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nished with prickles ; while in the Canary 
Islands, many which in other countries are 
mere herbs, assume the appearance of 
shrubs and trees. The shrubby plants of 
the Cape of Good Hope and Australia 
exhibit a striking similarity, as do also the 
shrubs and trees of the northern parts of 
Asia and America, and yet the herbs and 
undergrowth ot the two countries are very 
dissimilar. 

A knowledge of the native country of a 
plant is not always sufficient information 
regarding its powers of endurance. The 
mere fact that a plant is a native of China, 
or that it comes from South America, will 
not in itself enable us to assign a limit to 
its climatic range; as we have plants from 
both of these countries which are capable 
of resisting a zero cold, while we have 
others from the same places which would be 
killed if subjected to a temperature of 
thirty-two degrees. Temperature is the 
grand regulating condition, and as this is 
affected by elevation as well as increase of 
latitude we find the mountain ranges near 
tbe equator presenting all the features of a 
tropical, temperate, and even an arctic veg- 
etation. Thus palms and plantains luxuri- 
ate at the bases of these tropical mount- 
ains. Above these appear oranges, and 
limes; then succeed corn and wheat; and 
still higher commences the series of plants 
peculiar to temperate regions. Similar phe- 
nomena present themselves in temperate 
latirades. We may begin the ascent of the 
Alps in the midst of warm vineyards, 
and pass through a succession of oaks, 
sweet chestnuts and beeches, till we gain 
the elevation of the more hardy pines and 
stunted birches, and tread on pastures 
fringed by borders of perpetual snow. 

Plants have both life and motion ; though 
we dare not, as yet, say whether it be the 
effect of a mere dream, of a mechanical 
pressure from without, or of instinctive life 
within. The pale sap courses now through 
the colossal stems of gigantic trees, and 
now through the delicate veins of a frail 
leaf, as rapidly and marvellously as through 
the body of a man! Take a microscope 
and you will see the plant full of life and 
motion, All its minute cells are filled with 
countless little currents, now rotary, now 
up and down, often apparently law!ess, but 

ways distinctly marked by tiny grains 
which are seen to turn in them or to rise 
without ceasing. In this world nothing is 
motionless, says a modern philosopher. 
Let the air be so still that not a breath shall 
be felt to creep through it, and yet the 
forest leaves will seem stirred as if in silent 
prayer. The earth moves small things and 

eat —all obey the same law, and the litt'e 
lade of grass goes around the sun just as 


swiftly as the tallest pine. The very | of the 
29 


shadow dances as if in idle mockery, 
around the immovable flower, and marks 
the passing hours of sunshine. 

It is said that the rose of Jericho, whose 
home is in the burning sands of the desert, 
there grows and blossoms, but the season 
comes again, and it withers and dies, 
Then the dread simoon rises, and seizing 
the dry, shrivelled roots on the wings of the 
tempest the rose of Jericho is borne far, far 
east until it falls upon holy soil. Soon the 
little shapeless tmass becomes a miracle in- 
deed. The roots expand, the leaves unfold, 
life and breath return to the dead child of 
the Sahara,and the very blossoms begin to 
show, and to rival the faint rosy tints of the 
evening sun. The botanist cannot forget 
this lesson of immortality, and calls the 
rose of Jericho the flower of resurrection, 

Great, startling discoveries have been 
made during this century in the world of 
plants; new truths and new beauties have 
been revealed to us, and natural science has 
unfolded the most delicate resources and 
curious relations in the vegetable kingdom. 

The study of the distribution of plants as 
influenced by climate, arising from altitude 
above the sea level, is very interesting, 
Humboldt has given a sketch of the vegeta- 
tion of the Andes, commencing at the jevel 
of the ocean and extending to the highest 
summits. 

The a zone, or region of palms, 
stretches from the level of the ocean to the 
height of 3,000 feet. Here flourish the 
magnificent family of palms, odoriferous 
and balsamic, the family of laurels and 
minosas, the sugar cane, coffee plant, and 
indigo. Above the region of palms is a 
temperate zone where we find tree ferns 
and cinchonas, the caoutchouc tree, cam- 
phor shrubs, passion flower, and a variety 
of useful and beautiful plants. At 8,000 
feet is the region of oaks. Here also grow 
wheat, bariey, oats, and the fruit trees of 
Europe. From 6,000 to 12,000 feet extends 
the region of Alpine plants. At the height 
of 15,000 feet all flowering plants disappear 
aod lichens alone clothe the rocks and 
ground. Some of these appear to vegetate 
under the snow, for, at 16,800 feet, near the 
summit of Chimborazo the last organized 
substances adhering to the soil at so great 
a height were seen growing on a shelf of 
rocks by Humboldt and his companions. 
The last region is that within the line of 
perpetual congelation, where eternal ice and 
snow hold their dominion. 

Plants move not only where they stand, 
but travel also. They migrate from land to 
land, sometimes slowly, inch by inch, then 
again on the wings of the wind, or the 
storm. Botanists tell us of actual migra- 
tions of plants, and a successive extension 
domain of particular flowers, just as 
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-we speak of the migration of idioms and 
‘races. Individual plants, however, travel 
only as man ought to travel, when they 
are young. If they have once found a 
‘home, they settle quietly down, grow, blos- 
‘som, and bear truit. Therefore it is, that 
‘plants travel only in the seed. Some fruit 
‘vessels succeed in their movements by pre- 
tended friendship, sticking ciosely to their 
self-chosen companions. They cover their 


little seeds with a most adhesive glue, and 
when the busy bee comes to gather honey 


from their sweet blossoms, which they 
jauntily hang out to catch the unwary in- 
sect the seeds adhere to his body, and 
travel thus on four fine wings through the 
wide, wide world. The bearded varieties of 
wheat and other grain, are provided with 
little hooks, which they cunningly insert 
into the wool or hair o grazing cattle, and 
thus they are carried about, while other 
fruit-vessels scatter their seeds far and 
near, by means of springs which send its 
pollen to a great distance, 


PECULIARITIES OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


No. 4. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE, 


"'TCHE percentage of le whose veins 
‘T Bioed i$ greater in 
Nova Scotia than in almost any other 
country so far north. A variety of causes 
‘have, at different times operated to bring 
these children of sunny lands into this 
‘uncongenial latitude. hen Great Britain 
gave freedom to all slaves. within her 
‘dominion, about one thousand uegroes were 
brought from Bermuda and given settle- 
ment at different places along the Atlantic 
coast. Over one hundred descending from 
‘these immigrants, still reside between 
Liverpool aa Shelburne, But the number 
constantly decreases, and eventual ex- 
tinction is certain. Originally, having an 
‘equal chance with white settlers, these 
people, in each generation have exhibited 
a poorer condition, and their present ill- 
constructed and rapidly decaying abodes 
.are in striking contrast with the trim and 
‘convenient homes of Caucasian neighbors. 
_At the close of war between England and 
the United States in 1315, a great many 
slaves sovnees from southern ports on 
British blockading vessels, most of whom 
were landed in Nova Scotia. Afterwards, 
‘this province became a convenient refuge 
for runaway darkeys, who succeeded in 
obtaining concealment on ships; and such 
fugitives continued to arrive until the 
abolition of American slavery. The best 
data indicates that at least 15,000 blacks 
have first and last, succeeded in reaching 
this peninsula, But the effects of a climate 
unsuited to their constitutions, combined 
with other causes to prevent their pros- 
_perity, and now, less than six hundred 
remain, whose extreme poverty and lack 


of ambition necessitates a life of hard 
labor ; forcing most of them to be veritable 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. __ 
The forests of Nova Scotia are still 
sufficiently extensive to afford homes for 
many native animals, and the opportunities 
for hunting in certain sections are ve 
fine. Besides the small game usually 
found in a temperate climate, the province is 
the home of moose, cariboo, bears and 
wild cats. The moose, the king of antlered 
animals, was formerly quite abundant. But 
remorseless pursuit, and destruction of 
forests, have greatly diminished their 
number ; pay many are shot every 
winter and the flesh of this noble animal 
forms a standard dish in hotels located near 
his range. Recently, while in Yarmouth 
it was our good fortune to partake of a 
moose-steak dinner, from the larder of 
mine host, Ryerson, of the Hotel Lorne, 
and a more delicately flavored viand never 
tickled our palate, or imparted a sensation 
of grateful relief to our hunger-agonized 
stomachs. Moose are now very cautious, © 
and can only be approached with great care; 
the most common method being to imitate 
their call, and thus induce some fine 
buck to pass the ambush of an experienced 
marksman. 
Bears retain their foothold with surprisi 
aenseiiye and while numbers are kill 
annually, continue to thrive and satisfy their 
appetites on the carcasses of fat shee 
P s and other domestic animals. Th 
abit of these savage animals makés their 
extermination a public necessity. And the 
present rate at which woodland is being clear- 
‘ed up will soon leave them no place of refuge. 
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Before the march of civilization, even 
Bruin must disappear. Many bear ad- 
ventures are on record, one of the latest 
occurring on the thirtieth of last November, 
when John McVicer Munroe, a famous 
hunter, guide and lumberman, while superin- 
tending timber cutting in the extensive 
forests between Caledonia and Annapolis, 
was aroused, early in the morning, by a 
call from his camp-mate, who had dis- 
covered a large she-bear just issuing from 
her den under a huge rock, and was 
trying to keep her back by pounding her 
nose with a stout stick. Mr. Munroe, 
with the recklessness for which he is 
noted, immediately attacked the brute with 
a common axe, and, although she fought 
desperately, succeeded in dispatching her, 
and also one or two cubs, the others 
getting awav. Anyone, knowing the nature 
of black bears, can see that this was a 
most extraordinary achievement of strength 
and skill. The bear weighed over three 
hundred pounds, and had been securing 
‘a sumptuous living by robbing lumber 
camps while their tenants were away. 
Annapolis Royal, the oldest town in 
‘Nova Scotia, at present looks much younger 
‘than many places more than one hundred 
‘years its junior. Its fine residences, com- 
‘modious and well furnished stores, and 
general air of prosperity, reveal the exact 
appearances one would expect from a 
town situated at the lower end of the 
peerless Annapolis valley, about which so 
many pleasant things have been written, 
without a word of over-praise. The North 
‘and South Mountains, bounding this beau- 
tiful region, stretca along with such reg- 
ularity of height, that by a slight eftort 
of the imagination one may consider 
‘them as parallel walls, constructed for 
‘some ponderous end in the economy of 
ancient titans. A peculiarity of the Anna- 
polis valley is the fact of its being narrowest 


at the lowerend. As we ascend the river 
through Annapolis and Kings counties 
the highlands gradually recede, and leave 
a broad expanse of fertile lowlands, whose 
cultivation has been carried to a degree 
that yields the richest rewards. From the 
summit of North Mountain, overlooking 
this savanna, the prospect is exceedingly 
varied and interesting. Glancing south- 
ward, we behold. the broad green. meadows, 
luxuriant fields, stately orchards and thrift 
revealing homesteads scattered along on 
either side of the smoothly flowing water. 
Northward, the view is occupied by rugged 
bowlders, dense forests, and occasional 
open declivities that reach away to irregular 
shores, on which the Bay of Fundy’s angry 
surges continually beat in long lines of 
ermine foam, froém the distance looking 
like a succession of enormous snow-drifts. 
Even the roar of the surf is distinctly 
audible, and at times, when a gale is 
yor reverberates like constant thun- 
er. 

Beyond the waves of this tempestuous 
sea appears a cloud-like shape in clear 
light, revealing the coast of New Brunswick. 
Southward, the river widens into a spacious 
inlet, studded by the covered islands, and 
bounded by a continuance of the Northern 
and Southern hills. Where this flood enters 
the Bay, through the narrow strait of 
Digby Gut, these elevations reach an abrupt 
termination in lofty portals, between which 
the tremendous tides ebb and flow, and 
keep up a wild commotion even in calmest 
weather. But when the storm king is 
abroad, this passage is extremely dangerous. 
During wild nights, while thick fog veils 
every object, and the wind blows straight 
up the Gut, many a noble barque has 
been dashed in pieces on the iron lee shore, 
and the forms of her seamen consigned 
to rocky sepulchres beneath the never- 
ceasing billows. 


To Make An Atum VASE.—Take a 
common lamp chimney, flaring at the top; 
smear it over with any sticky substance 
and wind it closely with new white yarn, 
commencing at the bottom, and covering 
the surface completely; then place it in 
a jar or tin pail, very little higher than 
the vase and a little larger around. Have 
ready three pounds of alum dissolved in 
warm water; when thoroughly dissolved, 


pour over the vase, and let it stand over 
night. In the morning take it out and 
let it dry. Then the alum will not crumble. 
You will have a vase representing rock 
candy. The alum will form a bottom. 
If wound with blue yarn before dipping 
you will get a blue shade. 

A wooden cross wound and done -in 
the same way, then trimmed with wax 
flowers, is very handsome. : 
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THE ENCHANTER’S CURSE. 
4 LEGEND OF THE THIRD CRUSADE. 


BY FRED 


tle hot Syrian sun blazed above the 

hosts of the Crescent and the Cross, 
confronting each other before Acre in the 
year of grace I1QI. 

The Mediterranean Sea sparkled on one 
side, its glistening waves beating in dia- 
mond windrows against the tawny sands, the 

urple cliffs, the gray walls of Acre, still 

eld by the Moslem ; on the other side lay 
the brown hills of Judea covered with white 
tents. 

Richard of England had sworn by his 
knightly faith to take Acre; Saladin had 
vowed by the Prophet to raise the siege. 

Covering all the hills, hemming in the 
Crusaders like a black cloud, surged the 
turbaned hosts of the Moslem, their squad- 
rons of gay cavalry flashing like light 
through the valley, the wild music of the 
Arab archers rising above the blast of the 
trumpets as the armies joined battle. 

There were charges and counter charges, 
the wild neighing of horses, the desperate, 
maddening cries of eager warriors. But 
the steel clad ranks of the Crusaders stood 
firm around their white banner with a red 
cross, under whose broad folds the tail form 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, mounted on a 
black charger, was the most conspicuous 
figure. 

Suddenly the king turned in his saddle, 
and a dark frown corrugated his brows, 
Back in the ranks of the Cross he saw the 
lilies of France and the black eagle of Leo- 

ld, Duke of Austria, wavering in the fight. 

either of those leaders had lifted sword 
or lance that day. 

All the hot blood of his Plantagenet an- 
cestors boiled into sudden vehemence at 
the sight, but Richard was knightly and 
generous even in his moments of bitterest 
wrath, and in the presence of the foe it was 
policy to be conciliatory. So as the Eng- 
lish monarch rode up to his princely con- 
federates who were fighting that day under 
his orders, there was not a hint of the stern 
wrath in his heart. 

“ What, bo! my brother of Austria,” he 
cried cheerily ; “ shall we not break a lance 
in honor of chivalry and for the glory of the 
Cross, today?” 

*But Duke Leopold answered surlily, 
with a cold, sullea look on his bearded 
face : — . 

“Charge where you please. I follow the 
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banner of England no more after today. I 
am tired of this haughty assumption of 
power by the vassal of Philip of France.” 

King Richard’s hot-blood again rose to 
his eyes. He rode up close to the Austrian 
duke as he cried: — 

“ Acquitaine I hold indeed of Philip; but 
England is mine own. Unsay thy words, 
Leopold, or I” 

“ Vassal of France,” sneered Leopold, “ I 
hold no words with my ”—— 

“Then feel the wrath of a king,” and the 
next moment the fiery monarch smote the 
duke with his gaunileted hand full on the 
side of the head, knocking him out of the 
saddle in the sight of the whole Christian 
host. 

“ Keep thy cowards in the rear, if you 
will,” shouted Richard fiercely, as he 
whirled away, the black steed and the stal- 
wart figure dashing to the other side of the 
field when the warrior’s eye saw the time 
had come to strike. 

“ Ho, soldiers of the Holy Cross ! forward 
with Richard, and glory to him who first 
reaches the banner of the Sultan Saladin.” 

His trumpet blew out loud and shrill, and 
grasping his weighty battle axe, the lion- 
hearted king led forward the chivalrous 
host in an imposing phalanx straight toward 
the banner of Saladin. 

King Philip’s cunning face grew paler 
than was its wont, and tor a moment there 
was a dead hush among his warriors; but 
they could not withstand the intectious 
ardor of the English and Norman soldiery, 
and already the archers of Saladin were 
shooting at the knights’ horses, and the 
Saracen was not a foe to be trifled with. 
The next instant the whole army was mov- 
ing down upon the Moslem camp. 

Before that heavy mass of iron panoplied 
knights the Arabs shrank away like Jack- 
als from the path of a lion. 

Down swept the Christian array toward 
the very central pavilion, where the glitter- 
ing figure of Saladin, all ablaze with jewels 
and eastern fabrics, sat on his bay, desert 
mare, in front of his standard. That silkea 
banner of the prophet, waving above the 
lithe, kingly-clad Moslem, was the object of 
the charge. 

The Nubian guard of the sultan broke 
and fled in confusion as the shining wall of 
steel lances came down upon them, and Sal- 
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adin was left ail alone in front of the pavil- 
ion. Only a hundred yards intervened 
between the Saracen and his Christian foes. 
His was a dauntless heart, however, and 
witha courage that won the esteem of his 
great English foeman, he plucked up the 
white standard with his sinewy hand, 
waved it defiantly at the Crusaders and 
cantered away leisurely, as if courting pur- 
suit. It was a tempting sight, and the cry 
arose from the Crusaders :— 

“It is the sultan! It is Saladin! After 
him!” 

In a moment the steady ranks began to 
break, when the node | voice of King 
Richard shouted above the clamor — 

“ Back to your ranks! Let nota man go!” 

But before he could enforce his order 
several had broken away and were racing 
wildly in pursuit of the glittering figure of 
the sultan. A young, garishly-dressed 
noble outstripped the rest, his vigorous 
Norman steed holding well his own with 
the fleet desert mare. 

It was dangerous pastime, for speedily 
the scattered Saracens began to turn their 
horses and swoop downward upon the hand- 
ful of Christians. One by one the knights 
turned back and galloped in, not a few bear- 
ing grievous wounds from the arrows of the 
Arabs. The young knight with a wolf's 
crest and embroidered surcoat was the last 
to return. His rich dress was torn in many 
places, and his casque was hacked and bat- 
tered by the keen-edged Saracen cimetars. 

“Vidomar, Viscount of Limoges,” cried 
Richard, as he rode up to him, “ you dis- 
obeyed my orders! You afe disgraced! 
Back to your tent!” 

The young baron’s face flushed darkly, 
and for a moment it seemed as if he 
would make an angry _— the stern or- 
ders of his sovereign. is black eyes 

lowed like coals of fire as he moved slow- 

y toward his tent, and crashing his gaunt- 
leted hand down upon the pommel of his 
saddle, he muttered :— 

“King of England, thou shalt suffer for 
this insult. May all the fiends of hell tear 
me in pieces if 1 have not my revenge for 
this outrage.” 

Thus in that day of glory Richard of 
England made two iaveterate enemies who 
were to give him much trouble in after 
days. 

* * * 

A wild desert scene illuminated only by 
the stars of midnight. All around pale des- 
ert sands, frowning rough-hewn rocks, and 
stunted trees. 

Two men stand on a level platform of 
rock communing earnestly together. One 
is an aged man clothed in robes of spotless 
white, with a long patriarchal beard de- 


which seems to vie with his robes in its 
snowy whiteness. His form is tall and 
stately, but his eyes have a wild, glass 
look, and he is continually clutching with 
his hands at his long beard. 

His companion is a younger, slighter 
man, wearing the green caftan and heavy 
turban of the Mohammedan faith. He is 
lithe and sinewy, and his gestures though 
— are eminently noble and cignified. 

is face has all the dark beauty of the 
Oriental. 

These two men who have thus met at 
the wild and solemn hour of midnight 
are the Crusaders’ deadly foes— Saladin 
and the mighty enchanter of the moun- 
tains. 

“ How quietly sleeps the Christian camp,” 
said the former. “ Would that an angel 
of the Lord might blot them out forever — 
enemies of our faith and defilers of our 
shrines!” 

“You have met their iron ranks, great 
sultan, you know their power; yet they 
shall melt away like water. Fear them 
not.” 

“There is no man in all that mail-clad 
host I fear, save one — he of the lion heart. 
He alone is a true warrior. Singly he 
rides among my Arabs and defies death 
itself. No weapon can harm him.” 

“Yet his star will fail. Your desert 
legions may not harm him, open warfare 
may not prevail against him; but before 
my power the Christian host shall fade 
away, and the places of the faithful will 
be troubled no more.” 

“ Mysterious old man,” murmured Sala- 
din, as he gazed at the Assassin prince 
who stood with his hands pointed menac- 
ingly toward the Christian camp, as if 
invoking the aid of unseen spirits against 
his country’s foes. “Thy power is great. 
May it prevail. But in what does it consist, 
I pray you!” 

“In the devotion of my followers,” an- 
swered the old man in a voice clear and 
musical, though somewhat weakened by 
age. “J sundber them by the thousands. 
Look yonder, great emir.” 

As he spoke, the aged moslem pointed 
to a distant mass of rock that rose cliff- 
like from the plateau on which they stood, 
and where appeared a human form. He 
made a singular gesture, and the figure 
threw itself down instantly upon the jagged 
rocks beneath, and was crushed to jelly. 
The Assassin made another gesture, when 
the whole space around them seemed 
tenanted by wild unearthly beings, who 


kneeling in an atitude of adoration, gazed 
half fearfully upward. 

“Every man of the thousand would do 
the same were I to command it. But whom 


scending in flowing masses upon his breast, 


have we here?” 
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. An Arab boy of graceful and ee | 
aspect appeared at that moment, and knelt 
before the strange chief. 

“ Amino, what is it?” asked the Assassin, 
placing his hands softly upon the glossy 
ebon locks of the kneeling youth. 

“Two Christians are down yonder who 
wish to see thee. I forget their names, but 
one is a duke anc the other is a viscount. 
They are confederates of the Lion-heart, 
but I think they hate him and would fain 
league with you in the destruction of 
their great foe.” 

“ Blessed be Allah! ‘Let them approach. 
Retire a moment, great emir, there may 
be much in this visit.” 

The next moment Duke Leopold of 
Austria, and Vidomar, Viscount of Limoges 
stood in the presence of the old man of 
the mountains. ‘The two treacherous nobles 
were completely encased in steel, and 
bore naked swords in their hands, but they 
trembled in spite of all their efforts to 
keep calm. 

“Christians,” spoke the enchanter in a 
voice that had much of command in it, 
“You have sought uninvited the presence 
of him your people call the Old Man of the 
Mountains. You wish to enlist my aid 
against the stout warrior they call Lion- 
heart. Ha! I read your thought aright. 
But know that I cannot grant yuu aid 
in any enterprise, until, renouncing your 
faith in the imposter, Christ, you own no 
god but Allah, no prophet but Mohammed. 
. The two. men shuddered. They had 
not thought to do this, and they shrank 
from it. To have gained his revenge, 
Leopold would have sacrificed his honor, 
almost life itself, but to abjure his creed — 
to renounce all faith in Him, the symbol 
of whose mercy he wore upon his breast — 
this he felt he could not do. But Vidomar 
did not falter. He was.a man of more 
vigorous and more brutal mould; he was 
younger, he was vainer; no sacrifice was 
too great for him. Besides, he knew he 
could break faith with the infidel at any 
time, and his confessor would absolve 
him for a moderate sum. 
| “I cannot league with you,” said the 
Austrian. “I will not abjure my creed 
even to gain my revenge upon my deadliest 
— What say you, Vidomar?” 

“ That I am ready to do or dare anything 
to secure vengeance upon the haught 
Plantagenet. Do with me as you will, 

man. 


eo not rashly, Vidomar,” whispered 


Leopo ; 
“Ca! Do think I am a cringing priest 
or a canting Templar? Say no more or | 


shall think you are a craven, So I must 
dare it alone. Well, good-by, Leopold. 
Here, Amina,” addressing the young Sara- 


cen,“see this brave knight safely beyond the 
olive grove, while 1 remain to pledge faith 
with him you call your chief.” 

“ Heaven preserve thee!” said Leopold, 
as he turned away from his friend, and 
surely he thought he needed divine aid, 
for all his way down the steep hillside 
the Austrian heard the echoea of wierd 
music behind him, from the plateau where 
Vidomar was holding conference with the 
infidel; and the sky was illumined with 
a yellowish glare, as if infernal fires had 
been called in to cement the unholy alliance. 
When a few hours later, Vidomar himself 
entered the Christian camp, he trembled 
like a drunken man, and his friend heard 
him mutter, “ Lost! Forever lost!” 

It was a holy day in Acre. The city 
was no longer in leaguer. Its Moslem de- 
fenders had surrendered to the Crusading 
forces, and the banner of the cross now 
floated from its battlements. Saladin had 
come too late to save his beloved city. 

The army of the Crusaders bad been 
welcomed with every species of delight 
that patriotism and generous zeal could 
prompt. As Richard and his chiefs rode 
in through the gate-way, they passed under 
arches of flowers, and the streets were 
draped with rich scarfs of various colors, 
and bands of music patrolled the streets. 
Throngs of beautifuily draped ladies pressed 
forward to thank their defenders and 
preservers, and dark eyes beamed on the 
scene, on which the Christian knight could 
not look unmoved. 

Still greater was the rejoicing the fol- 
lowing day, when it was announced that 
the bitter rivalry for the throne of Jerusalem, 
between Conrad of Montferrat and Guy 
of Lusignan, was at an end. A conclave 
of kings, nobles and bishops had declared 
in Conrad’s favor, and the city, which was 
full of Montferrat’s adherents, ran wild with 

In the very heart of the ancient 4 
stood a sumptuous palace of Mooris 
architecture, which had once been used 
by a Saracen emir. It was a large rambling 
afiair, with cool, shady courts and lofty 
rooms, where, even in the hot season, 
delicious coolness prevailed. 

At noon of that day, in one of the inner 
courts of this palace, a group of men 
were sitting around a long table. They 
were the Christian chiefs of the Third 
Crusade, ia council, The plans and papers 
relating to the coming campaign against 
the Saracens littered the table around them. 

At the head of the table clal in regal 
vestments, sat the two leaders of the 
Crusade, Richard of Englazcd, and his life- 
long rival, Philip of France. The duke 
of Burgundy sat next to Philip, and Count 
Heary of pagne was beside Richard, 
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Lower down, among the lin: of nameless 
barons, sat Leopold of Austria, facing the 
Viscount of Limoges, who cumpel the 
scene around him with a smile something 
like contempt. Behind Vidomar stood a 
youth of almost feminine beauty, negligently 
attired in the Christian costume of the 
day, but who the reader will have little 
difficulty in recognizing as ina, the 
Saracen, 

“I marvel that Conrad hath not yet 
appeared,” observed Philip, he called 
Augustus, as he looked down the table. 

he overslept himseli, after 
last night’s debauch,” replied Richard 
Plantagenet. “Our friend loveth the red 
wine, and yesterday it flowed free as water.” 

“The Lion-heart liketh not this Italian 
knight,” whispered Leopold to his neighbor, 
a long mustached Hungarian baron from 
the blue Danube. 

“Nathless we can drink to his health 
whiie we are waiting,” said Philip. ‘So 
here’s to the sovereign of Jerusalem. 
May he reign long and illustriously!” 

R loud cheer followed the toast, and 
ory chief and baron drained his goblet 
to the dregs. Scarcely had the clink of 
the beakers subsided, when the door was 
dashed violently open, and a soldier, pale 
and breathless, rushed in before the as- 
sembled knights. 

“ S’death, fellow, thou art discourteous,” 
said Richard, glancing uneasily at the 
new-comer. “ Perchance, thou  bearest 
news. Deliver thy message.” 

. “ Sire,” said the man, who could scarcely 
speak for trembling. “The Marquis of 
Montferrat has been found villainously 
murdered on his bed.” 

“ Murdered! gasped Richard, his ofn 
face paling at the tidings, “ Murdered!” 
echoed each prince and baron at the table. 

“Yea, murdered, my lord. From his 


breast was taken this poigniard, to which, 
of |} being. Can you not sing it, Amina?” 


as you see, was fastened this piece 
patch ment.” 


‘King Philip unrolled the parchment 
with a hand not so steady as it might 
A few words in Arabic were 


have been. 
traced therein. 


“I am no Saracen!” cried the king, 


throwing the parchment down in disgust. 


“My slave can read it, perc e,” 
“Read it, Amina,” and 
he handed it to the lad who stood behind 


cried Vidomar. 
his chair. 


“Thus perish Richard of England, and 
Signed— 
Hassan, the Old Man of the Mountains!” 
_“ By St. George! there ’s treachery some- 
where!” cried King Richard, rising from 


all who dare to rescue Jerusalem. 


his seat. 


“ And who is more likely to be the traitor 


the election of the murdered marquis!” 

exclaimed Philip, 

“Son of King Louis,” cried the Lion- 

heart, “ there is no heart but thine so base 

that dare couple my name with secret guile. 

“Ha, Vidomar, you are pale! You 

tremble!” 

“It is with rage, then,” answered the 
viscount, “at hearing my seignior de. 
nounced.” 

“Thou art my vassal, not Philip’s. 
But”———and Richard’s brow suddenly 
cleared. Quick to anger, as he was, there: 
never lived a man more prompt to forget 
and forgive than the lion-hearted king. 
“Why quarrel at this hour, when union 
and strong hearts are needed to insure 
the success of our cause, We are leagued 
for the destruction of the Holy City, and 
tke infidel, Woe to him who shrinks or 
blanches how. Let us swear upon this 
cross, symbelic of our belief, that we 
will devote our lives and energies to the 
conquest of our Saviour’s tomo, and the 
punishment of the assassins who have: 
cut down the flower of our chivalry, at 
an untimely day.” 
The eloquence of his words were not 
without effect upon that noble throng, 
although many of them were secretly jealous 
of his towering fame, and superior strength, 
A hundred blades flashed over the table 
and crossed with Richard’s mighty brand, 
and the arabesque halls rang with the 
shout — “ We swear.” 

“Who is this mysterious ald man the 
call the enchanter of the mountains? 
asked the Duke of Burgundy, as they chatted 
over their wine-cups, which had been 
filled again by the attendants. 

“That no one knows,” replied Richard. 
“I would give much to know his secret.” 
“There’s a song I've heard,” said 
Vidomar of Limoges, “which attributes 
but a legendary existence to this wonderful 


‘ 


“ Ay, if his majesty would care to hear it,” 
answered the page, turning to King 
Richard. 

“It would please us mightily,” returned 
the monarch. Then turning to the duke, 
he whispered, “ Who is this youth?” 

“A Saracen captive whom Vidomar 
has made his page,” was the answer. 

“By St. George! he is marvellously 
handsome,” quoth the king. 

At this moment, the Moorish page began 
to sing, accompanying his voice to the 
sweet music of a mandolin : — 


igh the hills, on a 
The old man of the mountains seeks his home. 
there, when the moon illumes the sky, 


And 
His horde of spirits gather nigh, 
Christians, even drunk. 


than he who contended so long against 


With blood of the 
Bringing 


skulls and bones and headless trunks, 


} 
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And locks of the Christian knights, so fine, 
To offer before the mystic shrine 

Of the fabled man of the mountains. 
Tremble, fcr when the enchanter calls 

From his rocky throne, the deaih-doom falls, 
Borne on the midnight blast so loud 

And is followed by sheet and shroud.” 

As he concluded, Cceur-de-Lion threw 
the singer a ring. “ Many thanks, fair 
youth,” he said. ; 

“He has forgotten the last verse,” in- 
terrupted a grizzled knight at the lower 
end of the board. “ Perhaps your majesty 
would like to hear it.” 

“Sing it, good Marchadel,” and the 
knight sang :— 

istian knigh 


If he seek him at the midnight be! 
Well armed and alone; " 


He waves it o’er the mystic mound, 
Lo! the enchanter’s power is lost.’ 

Vidomar and Amina were vefy pale. 

“T thank thee for thy courtesy!” ex- 
claimed Richard, rising. “And now my 
friends, we must prepare to pay our last 
tribute of respect to the bravest knight 
of Christendom.” 

It was a dark day for the Crusaders 
when Conrad of Montferrat 
the tomb. Although proud and haughty, 
he had been a gallant knight, and his recent 
election as king of Jerusalem gave him 
a prestige that was grand. His sudden and 
secret assassination cast a gloom over 
his followers, and the leaders began to 

t suspicious eyes at each other. Philip 
of France and Leopold of Austria, declared 
it their honest belief that Richard was 
the prompter of the deed, and these two 
puissant chiefs announced their determina- 
tion tu leave Syria and return to Europe 
with the legions under their command. 
Richard scorned to utter one word in de- 
fence against such a baseless charge, used 
not one word of reproach #but his proud 
heart felt none the less bitterly the cow- 
ardice and desertion of his faithless allies. 

Then, too, he could not but be affected 
e the rumors and tales concerning the 
plottings and secret assassinations of the 
old enchanter of the hills. That mysterious 
being still continued to ply his sorceries, 
and more than one soldier of the Cross, 
it was said, had yielded to his evil influence. 

What he could not accomplish by his 
magic, the knife of his assassins performed. 
It is needless to say thatthe old man 
had constant agents in Vidomar and the 
Saracen youth, Amina, the former of 
whom looked forward with certainty when 
he could wreak his long-cherished ven- 
geance upon his sovereign. 

One evening the Lion-heart was walking 
in the garden of the Saracen palace. The 
moon shone brightly, aad the luxuriant 


was laid in} 


splendor filled earth and sky with a radiance 
unknown to other lands. Every = 
seemed imbued with glory, a sparkling 
elasticity of existence, which, gushing like 
sweetest incense over the soul, gave tu 
it a soothing and irresistible feeling of 
pleasure. Each flower and shrub and 
tree shone with their own peculiar ripe 
and dazzling hues. The myrtle, the citron, 
the delicate camelia and the rose, over- 
arched by stately palm and cypress, shed 
a fragrance upon the air that was all 
but intoxicating. Fiven King Richard’s 
stern soul was influenced by the witchery of 
the scene and the hour. 

Suddenly the stillness of the evening 
was broken by the mandolin of Amina, 
who, in a distant bower, was gaily singing 
the legend of the enchanter. The king 
started, then obeying his frst impulse, 
he sprang through the siivery bowers and- 
shaded paths, till he had approached very 
near the spot where sat the youthful 
minstrel. Then he paused. A _ second 
arty had evidently joined the singer, 
ioe Richard heard the words: — 

“Ha, Amina, well met! you will not 
forget our appointment?” 

“TI shall not fail you. Midnight, at the 
eastern gateway. I will be there.” ' 
Then, as the speakers walked away, 
the voices grew indistinct. But Richard 
had heard enough. “Midnight, at the 
eastern gate,” muttered the Lion-heart. 

*] will be there, too.” 

The bell had just tolled the hour of 
midnight when Richard sheathed in com- 
plete armor, and with his dreaded battle- 
axe in hand, stood outside the city gate 
on Ps eastern side. At the very moment 
two figures moved with cautious steps 
from the gateway, and walked rapidly in 
the direction of the neighboring mountaias, 
Though they occasionally turned and looked 
cautiously behind them they failed to 
see the dark form of the king, who, creep- 
ing through the bordering brushwood, kept 
them within sight. 

An hour’s swift pace brought them to 
the spot, which, on a previous dight had 
been sought by Leopold and Vidomar, and 
the scene was much the same. On his 
rocky throne stood the enchanter, while 
his slaves knelt before him in reverential 
awe, listening to the words that fell in 
rapid succession from his lips. The new 
arrivals fell humbly upon their knees with 
the rest, while the ancient Mussulman 
went on:— 

“Qh, Allah! Allah! Praise to thee who 
the three worlds made, the king of the 
day of fate. Thee alone do we worship, 
and of thee alone do we ask aid. Do thou 
fire the soul and strengthen the armies 


-of the faithful ; clothe them with the thunder 
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of battle; may they strike terror to the 
souls of the Christian dogs; may they 
scatter them to the borders of the sea. 
May they "—— 

-A piercing shriek rang at that moment 
through the night. The gigantic figure 
of the Lion-heart was seen towering above 
the old man, in his hand flashed the up- 
raised battle-axe, and its descending weight 
driven full upon the enchanter’s head, 
crushed him like an egg-shell to the earth. 

“Cursed infidel!” shouted Richard, re- 
ceive thy doom from the hands of a soldier 
who fights beneath the Sacred Cross.” 

There was a loud report as of thunder, 
and complete darkness suddenly shrouded 
the scene. Through the darkness there 
rang a voice rattling in its death throes. 

“Dog of a Christian, thou hast executed 
thy will upon me, but even in death | 
triumph. Thou shalt never win the Hol 
City, and after years of sorrow thou shalt 
die a lingering, ignoble death, the last 
ift of the old man of the mountains! 

a! ha! ha!” 

And a chorus of wild, unearthly voices 
reechoed, “ Ha! ha! ha!” 

Then all was silent, and the lion-hearted 
king stood alone in the midnight, with 
an icy feeling at his heart. Richard re- 
turned to the city with slow steps, one 
hundred knignts armed in panoply at- 
tending him. Loud rang that tearful 
prophecy in his ears, and he forgot it never. 

Eight years passed by. King Richard 
passed through innumerable hardships, and 
triumphed over uncounted dangers. He 
had returned irom the Holy Land to meet 
treachery and dissension at home, from 
the hanas of those from whom he deserved 
better treatment. But his lion-heart rose 
boldly above every toil and peril. He 
humbied his brother John, triumphed over 
Philip of France, and turned his mighty 
barons into submission. But even when 
success beamed the brightest, the arrow 
was being wrought in Limousin which 
was to speed to the heart of the conquering 
king the fatal message of death. 

_ The Viscount of ‘Limoges found on, his 
land a large treasure of goid and rich 
jewels, which some frightened possessor 
in those times of violence and plunder 
had buried. As the king’s vassal, he sent 
Richard half of it. The Lion-heart dis- 
daining to share with an inferior, claimed 
the whole. The apostate baron refused 
to yield, and deposited the treasure within 
the strong walls of his Castle of Chaluz, 
and seemed resolved to defend the gold 
and jewels at the hazard of his life. 
Richard besieged his rebellious vassal, 
swore that he would take the castle by 
storm, and hang every man of its defenders 
on the battlements. 


One April afternoon, the king and several 
of his chiefs walked forth to make a survey 
of the castle. 

The golden light was fading in the west, 
tinging the ivy-grown corners of the old 
fortress and the white tents of Richard’s 
army, as it sank in one luminous flood of 
glory. Suddenly the music of a mandolin 
sounded on the evening air, and a sweet 
voice was heard chanting the legend of 
the enchanter. 

The king started, and his ruddy cheek 
paled a little, for Richard was not free 
from the superstition of the age, and he 
thought of tae curse that hung over him. 
At that instant he saw a familiar form on 
the ramparts of the castle, not a bow-shot 
from him. 

“ Marchadel,” he said to the Brabancon 
chief, “ what white figure is that moving 
upon the ramparts yonder?” 

“IT faith, I know not, your majesty. 
Have acare. He is bendingabow. Ha G 

Even as he spoke theré was the sharp 
twang of a bow string, and the arrow, 
winged by a skilfu! hand, struck and pierced 
deep into Richard’s left shoulder. The 
king plucked at the weapon, but its barbed 
point was so deeply imbedded that it re-. 
sisted this painful endeavor. At the same 
time he saw attached to the shaft a piece 
of parchment. With a trembling hand he 
tore it open and read in Norman French, 
these words: “The death gift of the 
old man of the mountains.” An involuntary 
shiver shook his lofty frame, for lie thought, 
and truly, the fatal arrow was poisoned. 

Two days afterwards, the Lion-heart 
lay upon his couch dying. Stern warriors 
thronged around the death-bed, their grim 
iron-like faces contrasting strongly with 
the pale and attenuated features of the 
king, shrivelled by the deep agony of an 
Eastern poison. 

“ Where is Marchadel?” asked the dying 
monarch. 
“He is here, sire,” answered that stern 
chief himself, as he entered the apartment. - 
“ Chaluz is taken. Limoges isdead. Your 
orders have been fulfilled.” j 
“ And where is he who tired this accursed 
shot?” 
A young man, his face dark with the 
swarthiness of an Eastern sun, was brought - 
before him heavily manacied. King Rich- 
ard looked at him steadily, with his fiery- 
a still unglazed by the approaching mists 

death. He looked as steadily at the king. 

“ Knave,” said the king, at last. “ What 
have I ever done to thee, that thou shouldst 
seek my life?” 

“ Didst thou not threaten to hang me? 
Hast thou not slain my friend and bene 
factor? Didst thou not slay my father? 
Do thy worst. I care not, now, for ali the 
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torture thou canst inflict, since by my hand 
the world is rid of such an oppressor.” 

“Inform me who that mysterious being 
was they called the enchanter, and whom I 
slew with my trusty axe, and I will grant 
thee life and liberty.” 

“He was my father,” answered the young 
Saracen. “More thou canst never know. 
His secret perishes with me.” 

“Thou art brave, boy!” cried the gen- 
erous monarch. “I forgive thee.” Then 


turning to the chief officer, who had been 
in his company when he received the wound 
King Richard said: — 


“ Marchadel, take off his:chains, give him 
a hundred shillings and let him go.’ : 

Then with a smile of peace and f 
ness upon his face the stern warrior lay 
back and breathed his last. He was only 
forty-two years old, and he left a name 
illustrious to all time in the annals of 
fame. 

His last command was not obeyed. The 
fierce captain of the Brabancons no sooner 
had the youthful prisoner in his power, 
than with savage cruelty he first flayed 
and then hung him. It was then discovered 
that the supposed youth was a woman, 
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prettiest and most bewitching girl in 
oville, a place noted far and wide for 
the beauty and intelligence of its ladies. 

.Florry’s father was the wealthiest mer- 
chant in town, and John was his clerk. 

.Now do not imagine that I am going to 
repeat the oft-told story of the penuiless 
youth who loved a princess ; for if you do, 

ou will be disappointed. John was 
Florry’s equal in everything, save in one 
respect, that of the riches of the world. 
While she was the most careless and fun- 
loving young lady I ever saw —a perfect 
romp some prim people called her — John 
was the most diffident fellow conceivable, 
blushing like a girl at everything, always 
appearing, he fancied, at the greatest disad- 
vantage whenever he attempted to put his 
best foot torward, and doubly awkward he 
thought, whenever he essayed to utter more 
than the commonest of common-place ex- 
pressions to Florry, 

‘Surely he was not handsome in the gen- 
eral acceptation of the term. Tall, angu- 
lar, almost awkward at times, there was 
little of gracefulness about him, it is true; 
and his great sensitiveness led him to think 
these little disadvantages infinitely more 
conspicuous than og really were. But 
Florry, overlooking all this and seeing only 
his blue eyes and wavy brown hair cluster- 
ing about a broad, high brow white as 
marble — pleasant enough things to look 
upon, surely — noting his constrained and 
diffident manner when in her presence and 
observing his many little attentions to her- 
self and his regard for her. wishes and 


Joie MYERS loved Florry Castle, the 


opinions, discerning his great love for her 
through all, at length began to pity him 
heartily for his want of confidence in him- 
self; and we all know to what tender pas- 
sion pity is akin! 

Once he heard her express a wish to read 
a book—the last new uovel, It was not. 
for sale in Boroville, and he wrote to the 
—e directing them to mail it to 

lorry’s address. When he came to dinner, 
one day, she sat near a window, turning 
over the leaves of the yolume, with the 
bright sunlight falling in a mellow glow 
upon her queenly little head. She looked 
lovelier than ever, just then; and he tried 
hard to keep back the flush that mantled 
his face as he saw her for the first time in 
the enjoyment of his anonymous gift. 

“Qh, John,” she cried, with a pleased 
look in her eyes that did his heart good, 
“you know how I have longed to read 
“Charley’s Bride,” and now some good 
fairy has made me twice glad by sending it 
to me. I’m sure it must have been Mrs. 
Chester. She is always so thoughtful, and 
she said she’d not forget me when she 

“I’m very u’ve got the : 
Florry,” he said bet in a strange, 
constrained manner that made her look up. 

“Why, Jobn,” she asked, “does any- 
trouble you?” 

“No, Florry,” with half averted face, 
“why do you ask?” 

“ Because ” 

“ Because what, 

“Nothing.” Then c ing the subject 
suddenly, and with a quick, shy glance up 
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into his face, “the book is splendid, John. 
I could bless the one who gave it!” Then 
obdurately, “ Mrs. Chester is very kind!” 

Mrs. Chester, still! John turned away. 

And so matters went on for a full month ; 
and then Caspar Ducey came to Boroville, 
ong all with his handsome face and 
attire, his lavish expenditure of money, his 
fast horses, his fast driving and his fast life 
altogether. He was a thorough man of the 
world, dashing, brilliant, fascinating, and, 
as far as external appearances went, 
wealthy, and external appearances go a 
great ways in such a place as Boroville. 

Mrs. Digby approved of Caspar Ducey. 
Mrs. Digby was an oracle in Boroville. 
She was a handsome woman of five-and 
twenty, a lively young widow whose secund 
mourning became her charmingly, ard who 
had worn the marital yoke so lightly that 
some people said (but some people are not 
to be implicitly relied on, you know) she 
would not be averse to trying it again, with 
a suitable partner, of course. In company 
with her late husband the widow ‘had spent 
several seasons at the various popular 
places of summer resort, besides passing a 
winter at the capital; and she was con- 
sidered infallible authority upon all matters 
relating to society at large. She was 
pretty, inteiligent, dressed in excellent 
taste, and was currently believed to have a 
snug little fortune all her own. So, you 
see, she was a very nice bit of femininity, 
as the world would say. 

Puite a little company of the élite of the 
village assembled in the widow’s parlor one 
evening, and Mr. Ducey was the subject of 
their conversation. 

“Yes, Mr. Ducey is a very desirable 
gentleman,” said the widow. “We must 
welcome him to our circle. He is hand- 
some, witty and accomplished ; and — and, 
of course, he is rich; but that really 
does n’t matter so very much, you know. 
He would positively be an acquisition to 
our society were he not worth acent. We 
met him at Long Branch three years ago, 
—poor dear Harry and I.” And she gave 
her handkerchief a we 4 uncertain twirl 
that left the shadow a doubt in the 
minds of some of her listeners whether it 
was intended as an evidence of her never- 
forgotten sorrow at the remembrance of her 
“ poor, dear Harry,” or to attract the atten- 
‘tion of Tom Lacy, who was flirting out- 
rageously with Mabel Townley at the 
further side of the room—and in the 
minds of some of them there was not the 
shadow of a doubt at all. And so Mr. 
Caspar Ducey had a passport to the society 
of Boroville, and he was received with open 
ar d like him, Florry?” Joh 

“How do ike him, ohn 
Myers afternoon as Mr. Ducey 


whirled past the window in a basket phae- 
ton, nodding gracefully to Florry, and then 
turning to make some witty remark to Mrs. 
Digby who occupied the seat at his side. 
The widow laughed, showing every one of 
her white front teeth to the very fullest 
extent consistent with well-bred propriety. 
She was exultant, and her face showed it; 
and John and Florry and Mr. Ducey saw it; 
and Florry frowned almost imperceptibly, 
and John smiled, and so did Mr. Ducey, 
in a quiet gentlemanly way that became him 
very much, : 

“Oh, I like him exceedingly well!” said 
Ficrry, in reply to John’s question. “He 
spent last evening here, and he’s going to 
take me out in the morning for a ride to the 
lake in that splended turn-out of his. How 
delightful !” 

“Which ?” almost savagely, “ Ducey or 
his horses ?” 

A blank pause, during which ill-temper 
and surprise were strugyling for the mas- 
tery on her face. Then, saucily and with a 
sudden movement of her head that was 
more emphatic than her quickly spoken 
words ; — 

“ Both, to be sure!” Then, more good 
humoredly, “what a stupid you are, John. 
I meant the ride of course !” 

Florry rode with Caspar Ducey the next 
morning and many mornings thereafter; 
and john Myers and the widow grew jeak 
ous. 

Ducey became Florry’s constant attend- 
ant, accompanying her to concerts and 

ties, and taking her for boat rides on the 
ake, and long drives over the pleasant 
country roads. They walked together, sang 
together, danced together—in short it 
came to be a notable fact that F lorry Castle 
and Mr. Ducey were very deeply in love 
with each other, or were flirting beyond all 
propriety. He brought her flowers and 
music, and read poetry to her in a rich, 
clear voice. By and by he made love to 
her in the same voice, 

To say that Florry was not charmed with 
her brilliant cavalier would be to make a 
statement in direct opposition to the facts of 
the case. All thoughts of poor John Myers 
and his timid love were to her now as if 
they had never been. She bad no time 
now for odd little chats with him as of old 
— perhaps the inclination was wanting also. 
John became desperate and resolved one 
evening to tell her all. He could no longer 
stand sileatly by and see matters go on as 
they had been going for a few weeks past. 

He found her in the parior, alone. 

“Florry?” half fearfully. 

!” with a little start of sur- 

rise. “You have been su shy of me of 
te. So you have not forgotten me, 
quite?” : 
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“Forgotten you, Florry!” There was a 
world of reproach in his earnest voice, “I 
shall never forget you. 

“I hope not, John,” she interrupted. 
Maybe she apprehended what he might 
have said. “I have. something to tell you, 


o~ Today I promised to marry Caspar 
ucey.’ 


She was cruel and she knew it. 

“It is best so,” she thought, “ he must 
know it some time.” 

“And you love him, Florry?” after a 
long pause. 

“ Yes,” without looking np. 

“Better — better than you could ever 
love me?” 

*]—I think so, John.” 

‘ His face was pallid and his voice trem- 
bled as he said: — 

“ Then God bless you, Florry, and make 
you very happy. I wish you all joy and 
peace now and hereafter! I hope you may 
néver see cause to regret having chosen as 
you have done.” 

Never, until this moment, had she com- 
prehended the full depth of John Myers’s 
love. How nobly self-sacrificing he was — 
this man who could thus give up the love of 
his life to another, because he thought she 
might be happier than with him. What an 
intensity of anguish those few words cost in 
their utterance none could comprehend but 
himself and another— One that reads all 
our hearts. Fiorry sbrunk from thanking 
him for his kind wishes; but she could do 
no less, and despite her happiness in the 
affection of Caspar Ducey she found her- 
self sorry that she could do no more. 

He toiled patiently on at the old monot- 
onous drudgery in the counting-room, 
striving manfully to crush his unavailing 
love beneath the grinding cares of business. 

The Widow Digby, tired of her futile 
fishing for the “great catch,” as she men- 
tally styled Ducey, put a fresh bait on her 
hook and cast her line for Tom Lacy; and 
as the heart of the last named gentleman 
had long since become enslaved by her 
pretty brown eyes, he was a comparatively 
easy victim. Then the widow exulted over 
little Mabel Townley, who did not carea 
straw for Lacy, and was happy in the 
proud consciousness that she had a lover 
at any rate. 

After a while the Borovillians arranged to 
have a grand picnic in Crimp’s Grove, a 
mile out of town. Of course all— that is 
all of the favored fifty who belonged to the 
very select “first society” of Boroville — 
were expected to attend. 

“The Quimbys, the Brodailes, the Thom- 
ases, the Hills, the Travises, the Robinsons 


I” 


and Mr. Ducey and Florry and Tom Lacy | cal 


and Dr. Grantley and his cousin Miss Elli- 
son, besides ever so mauy more are going,” 


said the widow, “ and we shall have a splen- 
did time!” 

“OF course you will go, John,” said 
Florry. 

“Qh, Florry! I cannot!” 

“Why?” 

“ Because — because ” — hesitatingly, “I 
shall have business of importance to at- 
tend to at the store.” 

“Qh, but you must go, John,” very per- 
suasively, “It will be the last picnic of 
the season, and—you know I am going 
away soon, Caspar insists on my naming 
an early day for our marriage; and you 
must go just this once for my sake; and, 
besides, you need recreation; you are work- 
ing too hard.” 

And so he promised to drive over to the 
grove about the middle of the afternoon “ in 
time to partake of the refreshments and go 
home with the rest,” he said. 

Why Florry insisted on his going she 
scarcely knew. Perhaps she thought he 
was working himself sick, for he had been 
looking unusually pale and thin of late. 

At last the all important day came, as all 
days will come till the day after the “ end of 
the world,” and an eventful day it proved to 
be to three, at least. Just after dinner, the 
picnic party took up its line of march to the 
grove, looking not unlike a battalion of 
hotel waiters, laden as they were with bas- 
kets, plates and platters, containing cakes, 
jellies, and biscuits and all the other things 
that go to make up the inviting array of 
delicious edibles that we see spread out on 
a picnic table to please the eye and tempt 
the palate. 

Fiorry waited a long time for Mr. Ducey. 
He came at last, very late, offering no ex- 
cuse for bis want of punctuality, and acting, 
she thought, very strangely altogether. e 
seemed in unusually good spirits that day, 
however, and all unpleasant thoughts were 
banished from her mind long before they 
came in sight of the grove, with its gay 
banners fluttering merrily from the wide- 
spreading boughs, and the jolly party 
gathered in happy groups, here and there, 
or wandering in couples through the shady 
labyrinths that extended on every side, 
showing transient views, through the sway- 
ing foliage, of the green hills beyond. 

By and by John Myers came, looking 
flushed and heated. To him that coming 
“for the last time to please Florry” was 
akin to what it would have been to have at- 
tended her funeral. The idea that it was 
the last time that he could do even so small 
a thing to please her suggested this thought 
to him; but whatever might have been 
passing in his mind, he was outwardly 

m. 

“ 1’m so glad you ‘ve come !” said Florry. 
“ We are enjoying ourselves finely.” 
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Just then, word came that the refreshments 
were ready. 

“There ’s Mab Townley over there, John, 
and she looks lovely. Go and do the polite 
to her at the table,” and Florry fluttered off, 
leaving him no alternative but to obey. 

The company were just taking their 
places around the frail and heavily-laden 
tables, and Florry stoud quite still, look- 
ing anxiously around for her escort, who 
had excused himself a halt hour before 
and had not yet returned, Five minutes 
more slipped by, and yet he did not 
come. He had never neglected her so 
before. What could be the matter? She 
could not help feeling grieved and mortified. 
It was like a slight; but he could not be to 
blame.” 

“ Where is Mr. Ducey? some one asked 
His protracted absence was now, for the 
first time noticed. 

“Yes; where is he?” from a chorus of 
voices. 

“ What have you done with your cavalier, 
Florry?” Mabel Townley broke in. “ You 
must learn to take better care of him in 
the future.” 

“He is old enough to take care of 
himself,” said Florry lightly, yet with a 
red flush on either cheek. 

“Very true,” whispered Mrs. Digby, 
viciously, to Tom Lacy. “He is five-and- 
thirty, if he’s a day. To think of such 
a chit of a girl as Florry Castle marrying 
a man old enough to be her father — the 
very idea!” 

As in duty bound, Mr. Lacy eed 
with everything the enchantress call, so 
he nodded, smiling blankly. 

And a dozen of the party hastened off 
in various directions through the grove, 
in search of Caspar Ducey. One of the 
girls found him at last, as a little scream 
attested, and they were all around him 
in a moment. He was lying prostrate on 
the ground, just within the shelter of a 
little thicket not far away, with his eyes 
closed and his face swollen and purple. 

“ What is the matter?” 

“Is he dead?” 

“ Clear case of apoplexy! 

Three or four of the girls screamed at 
once, and then spoke up all in a breath. 
The gentlemen looked at him hard, then 
at each otner, but none of them said 
anything. Dr. Granton glanced at the 
red, bloated face, then ruefully at Florry. 

“Speak!” she cried, with pale lips. 
“Is he dead?” 

“Florry,” the doctor said kindly, “it 
is best to use plain language, Mr. Ducey 
is very drunk! So drunk that I do not 
think he knows at this moment that he 
is among the living!” 


She was silent a moment, standing 
motionless as marble, staring into vacancy, 
like one in a dream, Then the pallor on 
her face gave place to a hot, angry flush, 
and her biack eyes flashed, as she said :— 

* And this is true?” 

There was no denial, and she went on: — 
“Then he is dead to me. I never wish 
to look upon his face again. I want him 
to know how utterly I scorn him after 
what has occurred. Give me a pencil 
and a bit of paper, John. I will write a 
few lines for him to read when he comes 
out of his—his drunken stupor; then I 
wish would take me home.” 

“ You shall all hear it,” she said bravely. 
“Tt is not a love-letter.” 

And she stood up firmly in the midst 
of the excited throng, whose eyes were 
fixed eagerly on her resolute little face, 
and read what she had written, in a 
clear voice whose tones did not tremble 
in the slightest degree : — 


“ Mr. Ducey.—1 scorn and detest you! 
I hope I never shall see you again! 
FLORENCE CASTLE.” 


It was very brief, very concise, but it 
was to the point, and it answered Florry’s 
purpose. She stooped down and took 
something out of his nerveless hands — 
something that had been concealed beneath 
the skirt of his black brocaded coat. It 
was a bottle. In a moment she had rolled 
the scrap of paper compactly and slipped 
it through a dainty litle ring which she 
had taken from her finger. Next she drew 
the stopper from the neck of the flask, 
and after emptying the contents of the 
bottle upon the grass at her feet, she 
put the note and its golden circlet where 
the cork had been, and then laid the 
bottle back in the hand from which she 
had taken it. 

“He will discover it there soonest,” 
she said, simply; “Come, John, we will 
go now.” 

The grove was deserted in less than 
an hour, and Caspar Ducey, in his drunken 
slumber, was its sole occupant. They never 
saw him again. One of the places that 
knew him once knew him no more, and 
that place was Boroville. 

It was a blow to the “circle.” They 
had picked him up eagerly enough at 
the recommendation of the widow Digby. 
The more credulous and deferential ones 
had felt honored by his recognition. Mrs. 
Digby was no less mortified at the turn 
affairs had taken than the others. He 
was her especial candidate for favor; she 
had vouched for him and introduced him. 
She might lose some of her authority; 
but the thought that a man for whom 
she had angled unavailingly, had proven to 
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be unworthy, was more bitter still; and 
she could not have the poor consolation 
of seeing Florry go off into moping des- 
pondency. Even this was denied her. 
A combination of circumstances and events 
conspired to assure the widow and the 
other members of the society of Borovillc 
that Florry was not drooping in sadness, 
and was not disposed to act the #d/ of 
a love-lorn damsel. First, John Myers 
seemed to be growing happier, and to be 


ting over his bashfulness; Flossy was 
; coming more gracious toward him every 

ay. 

Old Mr. Castle appeared to be more 
contented and hopeful than he had been 
for years. He erected a fine new house 
at the end of the street, which he said was 
to be occupied by the family of a gentleman 
who was to be his partner soon. And at 
Christmas John Myers became his partner, 
and Florry’s, 


THE DEATH OF HOPE. 
A MONODY. 


BY MYRE. 


RIGHT Hope is dead. She closed her weary eyes, 
And slowly folded down her wings so bright. 

She much endured, with tears and bitter sighs, 

And sought to cheer with dreams of fond delight ; 
But cold the winds, and darkly clouds did lower, 

The sun behind dark gloom his face did hide. 
She struggled hard, her wings had lost their power; 

Then weakly closed her eyes — and thus she died. 


Dear, precious Hope, how many lonely days 
For me you gladdened with your whisper sweet; 
’T was then my heart broke forth in joyous lays, 
_ As thy dear promises with joy I ’d greet. 
Oh, many were the hours that thou and I 
In converse sweet our powers to cheer have tried, 
‘When all alone — no other near, or nigh — 
Then, dear companion, wherefore hast thou died ? 
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Oh, lay her gently in the shrouding tomb, 
Breathe o’er her form a sad and silent prayer, 

And let her rest, within the darkening gloom, 
No pain or sorrow can assail her there. 

Quiet, gentle Hope, thou wast my dearest friend, . 
Thou spak’st kind words, when all was dark beside; 
Thou was’t a gift kind Heaven did surely send ; ) 

But thou hast gone — hast closed thine eyes and died. . 


Oh, what has life, since thou from me hast gone? 
What now within, worth having, can I find? 
How drear my path, as treading all alone, 
And phantom-haunted of thy words so kind. 
But thou art gone —I hear no more thy voice — 
No more thy whispers cheer my heart with pride ; 
No more thy pictures make my soul rejoice ; 
Since thou thy silvery wings folded and died. 


DORA’S HERO. 


T cisely nine minutes t four, 
A afternoon in Mr. 
John Appleby ascended the steps of his 
boarding-house, the cottage of the widow 
Dillingham, in Steeleville. There was 
nothing very extraordinary in this fact alone, 
for, except on two occasions, Mr. Appleby 
had ascended the same steps at precisely 
the same moment every weekday afternoon 
for the past five years. The exceptional 
‘occasions were a day in the previous fall 
when the train which brought him from 
his business in the city had been delayed 
‘ by a slight accident, for half an hour, and a 


certain tempestuous afternoon in midwinter, 
when the deep snow-drifts had lengthened 
his customary walk from the little Steele- 
ville station into fifteen minutes instead 
of the usual time. 
Butas Mr. Appleby ascended the steps 
on this particular afternoon, he saw, framed 
in the green parlor window, a vision so 
surprising as to invest the occasion for him 
with extraordinary interest, and to cause 
him considerable as_ he 
searched for his latch-key; for Mr. Appleb 
was a bachelor of extreme modesty an 
diffidence, and it was with no little nervous- 


<a 


ness that he became suddenly aware that he 
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was an object of attention, from a pair of 
very beautiful blue eyes, whose possessor, 
a young girl ard a stranger, sat in the 
window with Laura Dillingham. 

“Some visitor of Laura’s, I presume,” 
he thought. “1 wonder if it is the Miss 
Bartlett whom she told me she expected?” 

Mr. Appleby went straight to his room 
and remained there until the dinner bell 
rang. With his hair brushed with unusual 
care, and his necktie adjusted with extra- 
ordinary pains, he then descended the 
stairs, When half way to the dining-room, 
his mind misgave him that his collar was 
not perhaps strictly comme il faut, and 
he returned to change it. This made him 
late at table, and it was a positive trial to his 
diffident nature when he entered the dinin 
room and found the family seated, wit 
the inexpressible blue eyes of the stranger 
fixed directly upon him as he tuok his chair. 

“Mr. Appleby — Miss Dora Bartlett,” 
said Laura. 

Mr. Appleby bowed and blushed. 
“Is n’t it splendid, Mr. Appleby?” con- 
tinued Laura. “ Dora is going to spend a 
whole month with us. We'll have no end 
of fun, and Mr. Appleby, I’m going to 
engage you in advance to help us entertain 
her. e must have picnics, and some 
rowing parties on the lake, and Tom is 

ing to hire a horse and carriage for 

e whole five weeks; and we must go to 
the South Mountain, and to Little Falls, 
and show her the cave, and have plenty 
of archery and croquet and lawn-tennis ; 
and we'll have a riding party and go 
down to the beach once or twice and have a 
shore dinner, and go fishing, and on 
rainy days we'll have charades,—won’t 
you, Mr. Appleton ?” 

Mr. Appleby drew a long breath and 
said he would. 

Miss Dora Bartlett’s blue eyes looked 
up at him from over the edge of her tea- 
cup with an amused expression, and Mr. 
Appleby dropped his fork and felt rather 
awkward and nervous. John Dillingham, 
who at his own special request, had pro- 
cured his seat to be changed so that he 
could sit next to the visitor, observed 
‘that as he was to have a horse he would 

ct Miss Bartlett to order him to 
take her wherever she wished to go. Mr. 

Appleby offered no suggestion, but. in 
‘his own mind considered Tom a presumpt- 

uous and rather disagreeable fel!ow. 

As the meal progressed, Mr. Appleby 
regained something of his accustumed 
composure. His occasional glances acress 
“the table showed him that Miss Dora 
Bartlett had a very pleasant and winain 
smile, considerable color, a rich mass 0 


together a very attracting and fascinating 
sort of person. She had an irresistible way, 
also, of drawing conversation out of eve 
body, even out of Mr. Appleby, and before 
the meal was over, that gentleman found 
himself, to his own great astonishment, 
carrying on quite a glib and lively chat; 
something that he had never before been 
known to do during his five years’ residence 
in the house. 
“I say,” said Tom to his sister that 
evening, when he obtained an opportunity 
of speaking to her alone, “ Appleby seems 
quite struck, does n’t he?” 
But it was not Appleby alone who was 
“struck,” as became evident within the 
next few days. 
Tom’s horse and carriage arrived in 
due season, giving him unequalled chances 
for ¢éte-d-tétes with the new-comer, and it 
soon became apparent to all observers 
that Mr. Tom Dillingham was falling rapidly 
over head and ears in love with Miss Dora 
Bartlett. 
Mr. Appleby, too, began to astonish 
the neighbors by coming home an hour 
earlier in the afternoons, and by sometimes 
staying away from the city altogether. 
Lawn tennis began to have an attraction 
for him, and he even condescended on 
one memorable evening to personate a 
a comic character in an acted charade. 
“It’s so funny!” said Laura to her. 
friend one night, after they had retired 
to their own 100m to prepare for bed. 
“Here is poor, bashful Mr. Appleby, who 
scarcely ever opened his mouth before 
you came, transformed into another being. 
ou seem to have fairly electrified him, 
Dora.” 

Dora let loose her wealth of hair as she 
stood before the glass, and laughed. : 

“ He is queer,” she said. 

“TI don’t care,” said Laura, “I like him. 
He is not very brilliant, perhaps, but he 
does n’t tell all he knows. He is just the kind 
of man to make a good husband.” ' 

“ Husband!” exclaimed Dora, —“him! 
Oh, dear me! Well, it’s all a matter of 
taste. If ever I get marriec, which I never, 
never, never shai, I shall look out for 
a hero. He must be a sort of Richard 
Cceur de Lion, — something like the Black 
Prince, you know, — tall, handsome, young, 
gallant and brave. When I find him I 
shall run away with him. But, I will never 
find him, Laura,” conciuded Dora, with 
asigh. “Such men are too scarce.” 

Nevertheless, Miss Dora Bartlett found 
Mr. Appleby a very convenient refuge, 
sometimes, from Tom Dillingham’s too 
effusive attentions. She did not dislike 
him, and being something of a flirt, she 
found it a pleasant amusement to play 


sunny blonde hair, and that she was al- 


one of these gentlemen against the other. 
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Therefore, it was with no little chagrin 
that Mr. Dillingham saw Mr, Appleby 
return from the village on the morning 
of the proposed picnic, at Little Fails, 
with a very stylish horse and buggy, and 
a flower in his button-hole, and learned from 
Miss Bartlett, almost at the same moment 
that she was to be Mr. Appleby’s guest 
for the day. 

“If you haven’t anybody to occupy 
the spare seat in your carriage, Tom,” said 
Mr. Appleby, “ you can bring along some of 
the lunch baskets and the tea-kettle, you 
know.” 

Tom smiled a ghastly smile, and Miss 
Bartlett laughed merrily as she climbed into 
the carriage with her escort’s assistance, 
and waited demurely while he unfastened 
his horse. 

“ Well, Laura,” said Tom, savagely, “ you 
and I are to be our own company, I suppose. 
Anyhow, we’ve most of the provisions, 
and they can’t have cinser till we get 
there.” 

It might have been a merry party, if 
Tom had been better natured and had 
not persisted in driving so unconscionably 
slow. The Bodwin girls and Joe Thomson 
and the Telfords — all neighbors — were to 
meet the party at the “Crossroads,” haif 
way to the Falls, but got tired and drove on 
with Mr. Appleby and Dora, so that by 
the time Tom and his sister arrived at 
the grove, the gentlemen had already se- 
lected a spot for luncheon and had built 
a fire, and picketted their horses; while the 
girls had doffed their wraps, and began 
to make themselves quite at home. 

“It’s a perfect shame,” said Laura to 
Dora; “we might have kept up with you as 
well as not, but Tom was sulky because 
you did o’t ride with him, and he would not 
drive faster than a walk, in spite of all 
that I could say. It’s too bad!” 

“Leave him to me,” said Dora, quietly. 
“Tll soon bring him to a sense of his 
duty.” 

She went over to him and placed her 
hand on his shoulder; a little, white soft 
hand, whose touch was to Tom Dillingham 
lixe a thrill from a mild electric battery. 

“Mr. Appleby has just asked me to 

go with him to the top of the cliff,” she 
said, “ where we can see the rainbow on 
the falls better. I want to go, but I 
want you to come with me. Will you?” 
. There was a significant, though slight 
emphasis on the “you,” which went well 
with the intent look that flashed out of 
the beautiful eyes. Tom was too far gone 
to be imperious to either, and he succumbed 
at once. 

* I would go to the end of the world,” 
he said, impulsively, “ if you asked it.” 

Miss Bartlett blushed and looked down. 


“TI have n’t asked it,” she said. 
Appleby is waiting, so come.” 

“Tt was Tom’s'turn to look triumphantly 
at Appleby now, and the latter’s turn to 
glower at Tom. As for Miss Dora she 
seemed entirely oblivious of the truculent 
feelings of either of the gentlemen, but 
tripped merrily up the rocks, accepting 
assistance impartially from both, and chat 
ting with whichever happened to be nearest 
to her side. 

The summit of the cliff, when reached, 
was certainly a beautiful spot and well 
worth the toil of os to it. <A jutting 
peninsular of rock, almost overhanging 
the falls, formed a bare, level table, far 
below which the narrow river roared and 
foamed, until lost to sight in the leafy 
depths of the ravine. Miss Bartlett clutched 
the coat sleeves of both gentlemen as 
she leaned over the precipice and gazed 
timidly, down into the gulf, 

“What a beautiful scene!” exclaimed 
Mr. Appleby. 

“Lovely!” said Miss Dora, holding 
his arm a little tighter, and leaning over 
a little farther, “ but it makes me dizzy.” __ 

Mr. Dillingham observed that it was 
perfectly stunning, and that the rainbow 
on the falls was awfully jolly, whereat 
Miss Dora laughed, and Mr, Dillingham 
felt that he had said a very witty thing. 

But just at this moment, when Miss 
Bartlett’s hands were both engaged in 
grasping the gentlemen’s arms, and when 

th the gentlemen were in such a con- 
State of bliss that they were 
oblivious of all else, there came a sudden 
gust of wind up out of the ravine, which 
took Miss Bartlett’s hat from her head, 
and after carrying it out over the abyss 
and holding it suspended for a moment 
in mid air, deposited it finally on the ex- 


“Mr, 


treme 4 of a very slender sapling that 
extended horizontally from the face of 
the cliff. 


Miss Bartlett sprang back, and puttin 
both hands to her blonde tresses, scream 
“ My hat!” 

The gentlemen looked from Miss Dora, 
in her pretty distress, to the hat, and 
from the hat back to Miss Dora again. 

“What a misfortune!” exclaimed Mr. 
Appleby. 

“Can’t you get it for me?” asked Miss 
Bartlett, piteously. 

“Impossible! It would be as much 
as one’s life is worth.” 

Miss Bartlett pouted her red lip, “As'I 
she thought. “ He is acoward.” 


ut Dillingham stepped to the edge, and 
without hesitation placed one foot on the 
swaying branch. 
“T will try to reach it,” he said. 
“ Fool!” exclaimed Mr. Appleby, spring- 
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ing forward and seizing him by the arm. 
* Are you mad?” 


But Tom’s weight was already on the 


sapling. It bent beneath him; there was 
a crasn, a dail of loose rocks, a cloud 
of dust from the broken rvots, and in 
another instant there passed before Dora’s 
terrified gaze a vision of hat and tree 
going down into the gulf, and Tom Dilling- 
ham nanging over the precipice, sustained 
only by Mr. Appleby’s strony grasp. 

In another moment Tom was hauled 
up upon the rock, looking rather bewildered. 
Miss Bartlett gave him both her hands 
effusively. 

os Dillingham, you are a hero,” she 


said. 

Mr. Appleby turned away disgusted. 

“He is an idiot,” he thought, but did 
not Say it. 

“ Sorry your hat is gone, but I suppose it 
can’t be helped,” replied Tom, with a 
gratified look. “ Thanks, Appleby.” 

Poor Mr. Appleby! The picnic was 
— spoiled tor him, fur thereafter, Miss 

artlett took scarcely more notice of 
him than if he were the table-cloth or 
one of the bottles that held the beer. 
The luncheon was voted excellent by all 
the party, but to Mr. Appleby the sand- 
wiches were stale, the coid chicken was 
tough and the cake dough. Unable to 
enjoy himself, he finally wandered off iato 
the woods alone, and savagely tried to 
make himself believe that a woman so 
fickle and foolish was not worta winning 
after all. But the merry sound of her 
laughter came to his ears through the 
sylvan recesses, and as he circled around 
the grove, like a moth around the candle, 
an occasional glimpse of her dishevelled 
locks, tossing about her head and making 
her look more lovely than ever, drove 
such thoughts from his mind as quickly 
as they entered. 

Miss Bartlett was, however, a lady. 
She did not mean to be rude to Mr. Appleby. 
She was piqued at his refusal to climb 
for her hat, and gratified by Tom’s readi- 
ness to risk his neck for the same unwort 
object, simply because it was hers. Wi 
her youthtul notions of Richard, and the 
Black Prince, there was something ver 
heroic and admirable to her in Tom’s 
daring attempt, and something very con- 
temptble and cowardly in Appleby’s hesi- 
tation, Yet she liad a secret misyiving that 
even the Black Prince would have looked a 
iittle ridiculous in tumbling over a cliff after 
# voman’s bonnet, and being dragged up 
again on ¢erra firma by bis rival, dilapidated 
and dirt-begrimmed; and that after ail, 
Mr. Appleby had, of the two, displayed 
the most common sense. 

With this little twinge of conscience, 


Miss Dora resolved to make it up with Mr. 
Appleby on the way home. Therefore 
when his horse was haroessed and he stood 
holding the reins as if a little doubtful 
whether she iatended to return home with 
him, or with Dillingham, she came to him, 
and placing her hand on his arm,—the 
same little hand which had worked so 
poees a spell on Tom that morning, — and 
said; — 

“Ob, Mr. Appleby, won’t you drive 
around by the old mill? I know its farther, 
but it is so much pleasanter that way; and 
if we drive fast we can get home just as 
soon as the others. And please may I 
drive?” 

Mr. Appleby immediately felt himself 
landed in the seventh heaven. The alacrity 
with which he assented and fairly leaped 
into the carriage would have astonisned 
Leotard himself. Miss Bartlett gathered 
up the reins, and with a wicked glance at 
Lom, who had not yet loaded up his tea: 
kettle and baskets, gave the horse a smart 
cut with the whip, and was out of sight in 
the bend of the road, before any ot the 
others had started. 

lf Miss Bartlett had snubbed Mr. Apple- 
by, she certainly seemed determined now to 
etface that fact from his recollection. She 
never talked to him with so much animation, 
and never seemed ‘so satistied with his com- 
pany as now. She laughed and made Mr, 
Appleby laugh. She joked and made Mr, 
Appleby joke, though he was not remark- 
abie as a joker. Her cheeks ‘glowed, ber 
eyes sparkied, her dimples came and went, 
and when at last she suddenly turned to nim 
and asked him, — yes, actually asked him, 
Mr. Appleby, —if he would n’t piease tie 
his handkerchief around her head, because 
the night air was getting cool, and she had 
no hat, Mr. Appleby was wholly unable to 
realize whether he stooi on his feet or his 
head, or whether he had any head at all. 

“| can’t tie it myself,” said Miss Bart- 
lett, “ and do the driving, too.” 

Mr. Appleby suggested she should 
by no means relinquish the reins. The 
horse was skittish, and might run. Of 
course he could do the tying. 

She turned her face toward him, and 
raised her chin. Mr. Appleby produced 
the handkerchief, and slowly and carefully 
adjusted it. Then he brought the ends to- 
gether a little below the full, red mouth, and 
— well, he never knew how he came to do 
it, but when the knot was tied, he suddenly 
threw his arms about her and kissed her 
directly upon her lips. 

The immediate result was to Mr. Appleby 
absolutely dreadful. Miss Bartlett threw 
herself away from him and turned pale as 
death. Then she turned red to the tips of 
her ears, her lips quivered for an instant, 
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‘and dropping the reins, she burst into a 
paroxysm of sobbing. 

If Mr. Appleby had had a bottle of 

russic acid about him he would probably 
‘have immediately swallowed it. Over- 
whelmed with remorse, he wildly besought 
her to forgive him. He told her that he 
could not help it, — that he loved her to dis- 
traction, —that if she did not speak he 
would die,—that there was nothing he 
would not do to make reparation, or to 
merit her pardon, — and uttered mary other 
equally excited and much more incoherent 
things. Miss Bartlett regained her com- 
posure at last, and in her most freezing 
tones, said :— 

“ Drive me home at once, if you please.” 

“At least let us go round by the mill, as 
“we proposed, It is scarcely further, now,” 
pleaded Mr. Appleby. 

“When I suggested it,” replied his com- 
panion, “I supposed I was in the company 
of a gentleman, I have discovered my 

‘mistake. You will be kind enough to take 
me home by the quickest possible way.” 

'Mr. Appleby gave the horse a savage 
lash with the whip, and as suddenly reined 
him in. They were almost upon the rail- 
way crossing, and as he pulled up, the shrill 
whistle of the locomotive was heard around 

_the curve. In the road before them, and 
almost upon the track, were two barefooted, 
sun-bonneted children, bearing tin pails of 

- whortleberries, and evidently careless of the 
approaching train. Mr. Appleby flang him- 
self out of the carriage with a shout, and 
sprang upon the foremost child, a little 

irl of three, who had paused, bewil- 
Tet between the rails. 

All this Dora noted in an instant. - Her 

“next confused impression was of an awful 
roar as the train dashed by, a cloud of 
smoke and cinders that blinded her, a terri- 
tied scream from the older child, and a 

_ vision of Mr. A pleby rolling over and over 
‘in the dust and smo 

the little one in his arms, — and then her 

horse backed the carriage into the bushes, 
and she sank down upon the seat and cov- 
ered her face with her hands. 
When she looked up, Mr. Appleby was 
standing by the wheel, with his clothing 
torn and covered with dust, and with the 


— Streaming from an ugly cut in his 
eek, 

“T thought you were killed,” she said. 

“Tam not much hurt,” he replied gravely. 
“ But I shall be obliged to bérrow back my 
handkerchief, I am afraid.” 

Instantly Miss Bartlett produced her own, 
and leaning over to him, bound it about his 
wound. Then Mr. Appleby led the horse 
into the road once more, and ciimbing stiffly 
into the carriage, resumed the reins. 

Not a word was spoken by either durin 
the remainder ‘of the ride, until the foot o 
the long ‘hill below the Dillingham cottage 
was reached, but Mr. Appleby, glancing at 
Dora from time to time in the midst of his 
own meditations, observed that she was 
crying softly to herself, nearly all the way. 

hen the horse began to slowly climb the 
hill, Dora first broke the silence: — 

“Mr. Appleby,” she said, lookiag up at 
him with her lovely eyes dim with tears, “ I 
was offended with you, because — because 
you kissed me.” 

“I was a madman,” began Mr. Appleby, 
a Dora put up her little hand to stop 

im. 

“If you would kiss me now,” she said, 
“IT would consider that you had done me an 
honor.” 

It was a very long hill below the Dilling- 
ham cottage, and the horse was doubtless 
very tired, for he came to a halt a great 
many times that night before reaching the 
top; and it was quite dark when Mr. Apple- 
by’s team stopped at last before the gate, 30 
that the family saw nothing of the tender 
manner in which that gentleman lifted Miss 
Bartlett out, or of the little lingering caress 
which she gave him before she went into 
the house. 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” said Laura, “ where 
have you been? I cuoncluded that you had 
met that hero whom you are looking for, 
and had run away with him, as you prom- 


e and confusion with | ised. 


“1 did,” said Dora, 

“ And what was his name, on 
“Richard Coeur de Lion,” replied Dora. 

} ‘And it was not until she received the 
weddi cards, that Laura learned that 
Richard of the Lion Heart was only Mr. 


Joha Appleby. 
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THE BLACK HORSE INN. 


BY L. A. SAVARY,. 


I was just sixteen when I went to live with 

Mrs. Stedman, my father’s distant 
cousin, who kept the Black Horse Inn on 
the Sondisfield turnpike. , 

I was the eldest of six children, and with 
“so many little mouths to fill,” it is no won- 
der that when Mrs. Stedman wrote that she 
wanted a well-brought-up girl as an assist- 
ant, not as a servant, my parents gladly 
consented to let me go, particularly, as she 
was a renowned housekeeper, and had the 
reputation of making the best pickles. 
preserves and home-made wine, of anybody 
in all the country round about. My duties 
were to assist in the sewing, keeping the 
accounts of the inn, and any other light 
labor which was required. 

My father accompanied me to B—— and 
saw me settled in the mail coach, which 
a through Sondisfield twice a week. 

t was before the days of railroads, and it 
was quite dark when we drew up to the 
“ Black Horse,” where the passengers were 
to spend the night. 

The house was large, and situated on the 
high road, where the Sondisfield turnpike 
crossed the road from Newtown to Warchese 
ter. It had every convenience of yard and 
stable, a good garden, a fine orchard, 
and a large farm attached. It stood on 
high ground, and commanded a view for 
many a mile along the road, and over the 
country. 

The B —— mail-coach stopped over night 
there twice a week, besides the daily coach 
from Newtown to Warchester changed 
horses there, and all the farmers on their 
way to market, peddlers, and traveilers, 
either on horse-back or in core always 
stopped at the “ Black Horse,” for rest and 
refreshment. 

Mrs. Stedman was a tall, angular woman 
of about sixty; her hair, which was white 
as snow, she wore puffed high on her head, 
uncovered by the cap, which in those days 
was universal, She had bright black eyes, 
and a very kigh color. I have heard she 
was a confirmed opium eater. I think she 
had the most severe countenance I ever 
Saw, and one was careful of one’s conduct 
before her. There was no gossip between 
the men and the maids at the “ Black Horse,” 
and woe betide the luckless kitchen girl, 
or stable boy, who dared to laugh aloud in 
her presence. 

I had heard her story before I came 
there. She was left early a widow, with a 


beautiful daughter, whom she idolized ; but 
the son and heir of a rich man from a dis- 
tant city, who was an “angler in the mill- 
dam’s water,” induced her to elope with 
him; it was not supposed that he married 
her. Her mother was a woman of high 
spirit, strict and proud. She never for- 
gave the man or her daughter; it was said 
she had returned their letters unopened. 
At all events no one ever spoke of Clara 
Stedman, and it had been more than fifteen 
years since she fled with her lover. 

Mrs. Stedman was very kind to me; but 
if I had been of a lively turn as many girls 
of sixteen are, 1 am afraid I should have 
found it pretty dull in the old house, after 
the cheerless November days came on; 
but I applied myself to learning how to 
make the various viands for which the 
house was famous, and at other times I 
hemmed towels and table linen; besides 
there was always the books to keep, which 
had to be attended to every night. 

Mrs. Stedman’s room was a large one up 
stairs, in an L of the house; there was a 
pair of stairs leading from it down into a 
large closet, between the kitchen and 
dining-room. This closet was a sort of 
butler’s pantry; in it were kept the best 
china and glass-ware, cutlery and table linen, 
and on the top shelves, many of the pre- 
serves and jellie® A trap door led to the 
cellar below, where the wines and other 
commodities were. I often sat at the old 
secretary in Mrs. Stedman’s chamber cast- 
ing up accounts or writing off recipes. It 
was a curious old desk, filled with innumer- 
able drawers and pigeon holes. She oft- 
times opened the drawers and showed me 
their contents; rare spices and drugs and 
essences, costly at the time of my story, 
and not common yet. Mixtures for taking 
out stains, powders for destroying moths, 
and a famous poison for killing rats, which 
she said was never known to fail. This 
was a white powder, securely sealed in a 
lass bottle. I suppose now, it was arsenic, 
ut I did not know it then. I must have 
been in great favor with her or she never 
would have shown me all these treasures, 
but I think it was because I exerted myself 
to learn housekeeping, was quiet and sober, 
and had no looks of levity. 

It was about the middle of November. 
The county fairs and festivals were over 
for the season, and travellers who had so 
often stopped at the “ Black Horse,” during 
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the summer, were few and far between, now 
that the days were growing short and chilly. 
The stage-coaches, and an occasional horse- 
man, alone relieved the monotony. Mrs. 
Stedman had her apples and vegetables 

thered, her corn harvested and husked, 
os cattle and swine killed and salted. We 
had fairly settled down for the winter’s 
quiet, when one cloudy, cold day, which 
seemed to portend snow, as I was sitting 
close to the dining-rroom window doing 
some sewing, and Mrs. Stedman was in her 
own room, putting away the linen from 
the weekly wash, the sound of horse’s 
hoofs made me look out upon the road, 
and there | saw a gentleman mounted on a 
powerful grey horse, riding straight up 
to the stable door. As he dismounted, | 
saw he was rather a handsome man, of, 
perhaps, thirty-eight or forty. He had a 
good-natured look, like one who takes the 
world easy, and at the same time there 
was a good deal of determination about 
his firm, well-shaped mouth. He walked in 
as if the place were familiar to him, and 
asked if Mrs, Stedman were at home, and 
if he could have dinner. Before I could 
answer either question, se came downstairs 
and received the gentleman with more 
ceremony and respect than I had ever seen 
her bestow upon any one. Judging from 
her manner, he was an entire stranger to 
her. 1 thought he glanced sharply at her, 
at first, and then seemed satisfied ; for he 
entered the parlor, which she opened for 
him, and in a careless way flung himself 
down in an easy chair before the fire, 
to await his dinner. Mrs. Stedman seemed 
greatly excited. She told me to lay the 
table with the best lineh, silver and china, 
and went herself into the kitchen to superin- 
tend Patty, while she cooked the meal, a 
thing she seldom did for anybody. She 
sent me into the celiar for a bottle of 
the best wine it contained, and told me 
to pour it into the nicest cut-glass decanter. 
I had an idea she had discovered the 
gentileman to be some great personage — 
the governor perhaps travelling in disguise, 
and for that reason treated him with such 
respect. When the table was all laid, 
and the dinner ready to be set upon it, 
Mrs. Stedman told me to go again into 
the cellar for a certain famous pickle she 
kept there. I did so, and she went up 
to her room. 1 have said before, there was 
a trap-door leading to the cellar, in the 
closet, where the stairs to her room were, 
It was not directly under them, and I 
suppose 1 was not gone so long as she 
expected, for, as I came up with the pickle 
jar 1 saw her swiftly descend the stairs with 
the sealed bottle, containing the white 
powder in her hands; and going to the 
table shook a little of it into the wineglass, 


and pouring some wine out of the decanter 
she filled the glass and called out to me 
(still in the cellar, as she supposed) to open 
the parlor door, and say to the gentleman 
the dinner is served. Then she quickly 
went up to her room again. I was so 
horrified at what I had seen, that, for a 
moment I could not move ; then, and I shall 
never know what impelled me — something 
I could not help—I rushed to the table, 
seized the wineglass, and pitched it and its 
contents out of the window. As I did 
so, I heard a slight noise near the parlor 
door, and there stood the gentleman ob- 
serving me. 

“So that ’s her game, is it?” he said, half 
to himself. Then he added: “I saw the 
whole of it, my girl; go and ask Mrs. Sted- 
man to come here.” 


I did as he bade me, and presently she 


came. Her face was deadly pale, and 
her black eyes had an unearthly brightness. 
He drew a step nearer, and said, “ You 


recognize me, I see, Mrs. Stedman.” 

“Do n’t I,” she answered, in alow voice. 

The gentleman laughed. “If 1 had par- 
taken of your hospitality, my wife might 
have been a widow at the hands of Ser 
own mother.” 

At the word “ wife,” I saw Mrs. Stedman’s 
countenance change. 

“ Wife!” she faltered. 

“ Yes, my honored wife, and the mother 
of my children — =r daughter, Clara. Of 
course, I married her; I had no intention of 
doing otherwise. It was done privately, 
to keep it from my father. If you had not 
been too cursedly proud to open her letters, 
you would have sheen it long ago. By 
George! you ’re not going to faint,” for 
Mrs. Stedman sank down on the floor 
without a word. 

I screamed, and the cook and the kitchen 
maid came running in, and amongst vs 
we raised her, and placed her on a sofa; 
but presently she started up and went to her 
own room, and we heard her lock the door. 

The maid said, “Missus has seen a 
ghost,” and the cook hinted darkly at 
“ spasms,” but Mr. Livingstone and I looked 
at each other in silence. 

“ Well,” said he at last, “I suppose I can 
have my dinner, now,” and r must say 
he ate it with a better appetite than | should 
have supposed possible, under the circum- 
stances. He even drank some of the wine, 
and praised its fine favor. Towards sunset 
he rode away, leaving a note for Mrs. Sted- 
man. We all went about our business, for 
work never slacked in that house, and 
the evening coach was expected. It came 


with the usual bustle of changing horses, 
and getting supper for the passengers; but 
Mrs. Stedman did not appear, nor did we 
hear from her until nearly noon the next 
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day, when her bell rang, and the maid said 
Mrs. Stedman wanted to see me. 

I went up to her room, and such a change 
I had not expected to see. Her face was as 
white as her hair, and her hand shook visibly. 
She extended toward me a long knitted 
purse filled with gold. 

* Alice,” said she, “ you are a good girl; 

' take this, and tonight when the B—— coach 

starts, go home to your parents. I will take 
care that no blame shall be attached to you.” 

“I don’t want money, Mrs. Stedman,” 
said I, “but I will go home if you will 
let me, and teli no one but my father 
and mother.” 

She held out the purse, and pointed to the 
door, and I left the room and hastily 


packed my trunk; and when the coach was 
ready, got in and started for home. My 

rents were very much surprised, when 
it sat me down at the door, and they were 
still more astonished when 1 told them my 


story. 

Mrs. Stedman continued to keep the 
“ Black Horse Inn” ten years longer, when 
one morning she was found dead in her bed. 
She never visited her daughter, but I have 
heard that Clara and her children pass 
a few weeks with her every summer. Mr. 
Livingstone she never saw again. When 
her will was read it was found she had 
divided her property in equal shares 
between her eldest grandson, Stedman 
Livingston, and myself, 


SELFISHNESS. 


BY GEO. 


T seems to be born in human nature 
to be selfish. There are very few who 
can be said to be wholly free from this evil, 
and, strange as it may appear, the majority 
never seem to realize their failing in this 
respect. There are a great many ways 
in which it is made manifest; but, really, 
there are only two distinct divisions. One 
is shown in the person who, having the 
means to assist others, refuses to do so; 
and the other, who, in this respect, may 
be said to be liberal, still is selfish, but 
in another way. 

In the generally accepted sense of the 
word, a selfish person is one who, having an 
abundance, or superabundance, is unwilling 
to help a less fortunate person, but quietly 
hoards up all he can, seemingly oblivious 
to all around him, save that by which he 
can add to his store of wealth. Such are 
the general characteristics of a selfish 
person. This is selfishness amounting 


to avarice. 


On the other hand, one may be a cheer- 


c. 


WEBBER. 


ful giver, always ready to help anyone in 
need, and still be selfish. True, he is not 
considered so in the eyes of the world, but 
look into our own lives and hearts and see 
if it is not’ so. Perhaps some do not 
fully understand the meaning of the word. 
But really are we not all inclined to nurse 
our own troubles, and brood over our mis- 
fortunes, instead of looking around for some 
more unfortunate being whom we might 
assist? Do we think no one has as much 
to bear as we, when there are hundreds suf- 
fering all around us, of whom we, in our 
thoughts of self, never stop to think? This 
is selfishness of the very worst kind, be- 
cause it is never discovered, even by our- 
selves, 

If we would only look around us and seek 
out others who are really in trouble, and 
strive to assist them, how happy we might 
be, diverting the mind and attention from 
our own cares, and making others happy. 
Let each one of us examine ourselves and 
see if we are free from selfishness. 


‘ 
| 
} 
| 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Successrut Novetist.— Mr. William H. 


Thomes, the novelist, wrote his first book, “ The 
Gold Hunters,” when he was thirty-five. Ina 
letter toa friend, he said he was ashamed to put 


his name to the book; but later on, when its phe-: 


nomenal success was pronounced, he was glad to 
father the volume. Mr. Thomes is one of the 
most genial and delightful companions a man 
ever had. His knowledge of men and things is 
broad and comprehensive, and to this as much 
as to any other thing, perhaps, his success as a 
writer is due. A short time ago, Leon Mead 
gave in the Binghamton, N. Y., Suuday Tribune 
a very interesting sketch of Mr. Thomes and his 
writings. Among other things he said: — 

“As long as William H. Thomes lives in our 
midst the branch of literature known as fiction 
will not suffer. Mr. Thomes evinces a delicacy 
of taste in the very broadest of his humor which 
commends itself to more than one of his con- 


temporaries. The old power of Fielding and. 


Smollett is exemplified in all that he has done, 


only he writes as they would write were they 
living today. In short, he has modernized the 
traits of the English novel. 

Mr. Thomes’s travels have been second to 
none of our American writers. He lived in 
China a year; has visited most of the islands in 
the Pacific; has engaged in mining in Australia 
for three years, — a length of time sufficient to 
stamp his latest, and in some respects, his most 
finished story,‘ The Belle of Australia,” with 
actuality. Besides, there is scarcely a port 
along the coasts of South America and Africa 
with which he is not familiar.” — Lowell Daily 

A TRUTHFUL PIicTuRE.— Speaking of books 
about California, as far as truth to nature is con- 
cerned, the serial now running in “ BALLOv’s,” 
takes the cake. It purports to be a description 
of the coast in 1843, and our only wonder is, 
how a man could retain such a vivid notion of 
the country who asserts that he has not seen it 


since 1849. — Santa Barbara (Cal.) Independent. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


Boston.— The 17th of June is not a legal 
holiday, although it is observed as. such in this 
city, but nowhere else. It is to commemorate 
the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

A.— There is a law to prevent smoking m 
the streets of Boston, but no one observes it. 
It is a dead law, yet sometimes we wish it were 
not. 


A. F. B.— We are sorry for the illness, but 
then, think how fortunate you are. You have a 
wife to take care of you, and pity you, and are 
stopping with her. relatives. What more can 
you desire? Do you want the whole world in 
your greediness? With low-priced board, a nice 
wife, and in a healthy place, you must think you 
are in paradise. 

SOMERVILLE.— We know nothing against 
Marlboro, except that one of our contributors 
lives there. He is not very bad, though. 

Mr. D. — Many thanks for your kind letter. 
It was read with pleasure. Hope you have en- 
tirely regained your health, “The Belle of 
Australia” was sent as you requested. 

K.— Should Hike to oblige you, but find that 
we can’t do so for several years. 


D.— Absence from the city was the reason 
your note was not answered as promptly as you 
desired. Even editors must take vacations, 
sometimes, or faint by the way. 


A. H.— Absence for several weeks, prevented 
a reply to vour kind communication. We have 
written all the particulars you desired. 


Sartor Boy.— Ail -the incidents related in 
“On Land and Sea” are true. There is no 
fiction in the yarn. It has been much com- 
mended by those who love a nautical story. 


THREE PicTURES.— The poem is too long 
for our pages, and we can’t return it, for you 
sent no stamps. 

I, H. S.— “On Land and Sea,” as published 
in book form, is dedicated by the author to “ My 
dear friend, J. WALTER THOMPSON, EsqQ., the 
enterprising agent for magazine advertising, No. 
39 Park Row, New York.” He is a gentleman 
who appreciates all the books Mr. Thomes has 
written, and has not failed to express his pleas- 
ure at perusing them. He is one of the best 
friends an author can have, for he praises and 


sometimes criticises in sad terms. 


| 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Biscuits. — One cup of rising from the top 
of the rising for bread; one cup of sugar, one 
‘cup of sweet milk, two eggs, and not quite a 
quarter teaspoonful of soda; put the seda in 
milk; mix and add in manner to suit flour 
enough to make stiff as bread. Let rise till al- 
most as light as bread, then put a cup of butter 
in and mix like bread; let rise again, then make 
into biscuits, and let them rise in pans. After 
baking take a tablespoonful of water and sweet- 
en with sugar; take a cloth and rub this. over 
the top, to keep moist. 


BorLep Ham.— Buil it three or four hours, 
according to size, then skin the whole and fit it 
for the table; then set it in the oven fer half an 


hour, cover thickly with pounded rusk or bread | 


crumbs, set back for half an hour longer. 
Boiled ham is always improved by setting in an 
oven for nearly an hour, till much of the fat 
dries out, and it also makes it more tender, 


Corn STARCH CAKE.— Two cups of sugar, 
one-half cup of butter, one and a half cups of 
flour, one cup of sweet milk, one cup of corn 
starch, one tablespoonfal of baking powder. 


WHITE CANDY.— One pound of sugar, two- 
thirds of a tumbler of water, one teaspoonful of 
vinegar, a piece of butter the size of a walnut, 
half a teaspoonful of cream of tartar; boil for 
twenty minutes without stirring. Pour on but- 
tered plates to cool, then butter your hands and 
pull; have a little vanilla or lemon in a sauce- 
plate, and wet vour hands with it occasionally. 


BROILED SALMON — Slices from a fresh sal- 
mon, well scaled, cleansed, and wiped; two 
ounces of butter, melted;.one teaspoonful. of 
flour; one saltspoonful of salt. Melt the butter 
smoothly, thicken it with flour, add the salt, and 
roll the salmon well in it; make a very clear fire, 
take a perfectly clean gridiron, and broil care- 
fully. Time, ten minutes. 


Bakep Ecc PLANT. — This is not only a pal- 
atable but a very attractive addition to a dinner 
table. Select a fine large ripe specimen; witha 
sharp knife cut it in two lengthwise, cut out the 
contents from one half, leaving only enough ad- 
hering to the skin to keep it firm. If there are 
only five or six in the family this will be suffic- 
ient, the rest can be kept for another meal. 


Cook the vegetable until tender, just as you 
would pumpkins; it will take about four hours, 
and there must not be too much water. Drain 
very dry; mix into it a large lump of butter, 
salt, pepper, a trifle of onion, yolk of one egg, 
and enough cream to make it a thick batter. 
Fill the empty shell with this mixture; sprinkle 
bread crumbs finely powdered over the top and 
bake fifteen or twenty minutes in a quick oven. 


CoLtp Meats. — Remains of boiled ham, mut- 
ton, roast beef, etc., are good chopped finely 
with hard-boiled eggs, two heads lettuce, a bit of 
onion, and seasoned with mustard, oil, and, if 
needed, more salt. Fix it smoothly in a salad 
dish, and adorn the edges with leaves of parsley. 


STEAK AND OysTERS.— Take one pound of 
best rump steak, without any fat ; put in an oval 
dish a dozen and a half of oysters (taking care 
to remove the hard part and beard), with the 
liquor from the oysters to cover them; put the 
steak on them, and cover the top of the steak 
with two onions cut in the thinnest possible 
manner, put another dish inverted over the 
steax, then put a paste round the edges of both 
dishes, and put this into a gentle oven for an hour. 
Reverse the dishes for five minutes, then take 
off the dish which was originally at the top and 
serve, 


Om PicKLe.— Pare and slice one hundred 
cucumbers and six onions. Salt them over 
night and place a weight on them. The next 
day drain them from the pickie that forms about 
them and cover them with cold vinegar. Let 
them stand a few hours and then drain them 
again. Add to them two ounces mustard seed, 
two ounces ground mustard, one tablespoonful 
of black pepper, one pint of oil, one ounce of 
celery seed, and two quarts of cider vinegar. 
Mix the oil and spices with the vinegar before 
putting in the cucumbers. Pack in stone jars. 


Vea CuTets. — Dip in beaten egg, then in 
fine bread crumbs, with pepper, salt, and a little 
parsley chopped and mixed with the bread. 
Have some fat, very hot, in the pan before you 
put the cutlets in. After frying the veal pour 
most of the fat out of the pan and make a rich, 
brown gravy. 


| 
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CURIOUS 


THIRTEEN APOSTLES. — About a month ago 
the night-watchman of Brieg, while performing 
his usual rounds, observed a light to be burn- 
ing inside the village church at the conspicuously 
uncanonical hour of one a.m. He straightway 
awoke the beadle and called that official’s atten- 
tion to the suspicious appearance. Having 
hastily collected together a sufficient furce of 
stout-hearted parishioners, armed with hatchets, 
hay-forks and cudgels, the watchman and beadle 
posted sections of their command at every avail- 
able issue of the sacred edifice and proceeded to 
search its interior in person. The chancel of 
Brieg Church, it appears, is adorned by life-size 
effigies of the twelve apostles. For some time 
the investigation proved altogether fruitless, 
when all of a sudden the watchman nudged his 
companion and whispered, “ Look how one of 
the apostles is waggling about!” “Have you 
taken leave of your senses?” rejoined the 
beadle. “Not at all. See—there are thirteen 
apostles, instead of twelve, and the extra one 
has a moleskin cap on!” The beadle’s ecclesi- 
astical instincts at first prompted him tu regard 
this addition to the apostolic company as a mir- 
acle, symtomatic of special glory and honor des- 
tined to accrue to Brieg Church, its clergy in 
general, and its beadle in particular. His pleas 
ant illusion was however soon rudely dispelled 
by the discovery that the thirteenth apostle was 
a sacriligious rascal who had secreted himself in 
the church at the time of its closing, with a 
view of making a clean sweep of the commu- 
nion-plate. When he heard approaching foot- 
steps, he climbed from the altar into the gallery 
containing the holy effigies; and there he was 
seized, trembling with fright, his detection being 
mainly due to his inability, through panic, to 
maintain a statuesque attitude. 


ALLIGATORS’ NEsTs. —Alligators’ nests resem- 
ble hay cocks. They are four feet high and five 
in diameter at their bases, being constructed 
with grass and herbage. First the animals de- 
posit one layer of eggs on a floor of mortar, and 
then, having covered this with a stratum of 
mud herbage eight inches thick, they lay another 
set of eggs upon that, and so on to the top, 
there being commonly from one to two hundred 
eggs in a nest, With their tails they then beat 
down round the nest the tall grass and reeds to 
prevent the approach of their unseen ¢nemies. 
The female watches her eggs until they are 
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hatched by the sun, and then takes the brood 
under her care, defending them and providing 
for their subsistence. Doctor Luckenburg, of 
New Orleans, relates that he once packed up 
their nests, together with the eggs, in a box, for 
the Museum of St. Petersburg, but he recom- 
mended, before he closed it, to see that there 
was no Ganger of the eggs being hatched during 
the voyage. On opening one, a young alligator 
walked out, and was soon followed by the rest — 
about a hundred — which were fed in the doc- 
tor’s house, where they went up and down- 
stairs, barking and whining like young puppies. 


LAUGHTER AS A MEDICINE.—A short time 
since two individuals were lying in one room 
very sick, one with brain fever and the other. 
with an aggrvated case of the mumps. They 
were so low that watchers were needed every 
night, and it was thought doubtful if the one 
sick of fever could recover. A gentleman was 
engaged to watch over night, his duty being to 
wake the nurse whenever it became necessary to 
administer medicine. In the course of the night 
both watcher and nurse fell asleep. The man 
with the mumps lay watching the clock, and saw 
that it was time to give the fever patient his 
potion. He was unable to speak aloud or to 
move any portion of his body except his arms, 
but seizing a pillow, he managed to strike the 
watcher in the face with it. Thus suddenly 
awakened, the watcher sprang from his seat, fall- 
ing to the floor, and awakened both the nurse 
and the fever patient. The incident struck the 
sick men as very ludicrous, and they laughed 
heartily at it for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
When the doctor came in the morning he found 
his patients vastly improved. He said he never 
knew so sudden a turn for the better; and now 
both are up and well. Who says laughter is not 
the best of medicines? And this reminds the 
writer of another case. A gentleman was suffer- 
ing from an ulceration of the throat, which at 
length became so swollen that his life was de- 
spaired of. His household came to his bedside 
to bid him farewell. Each individual shook 
hands with the dying man and then went away 
weeping. Last of all came a pet ape, and 
shaking the man’s hand, went away also with his 
hands over his eyes. It was so ludicrous a 
sight that the patient was forced to Jaugh, and 
he laughed so heartily that the ulcer broke and 


his life was saved. 


[Send all communications for this Department to 
EpwiIn R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to September Puzzles. 


Persister. 
36—W AGE 37-—-D oc K 
NAVAL OpeN 
BETON Orto 
REVEL RaaB 
SETON (Door-knob.) 
38—Whencesoever. 39.—Westering. 


40.—Weather-houses. 41.—Unobtrusive. 
42.—Determination.  43.—Hypochondriacism. 


44-—Monasterial. 
45-——-T 46—O RBED 
ART RHIN 
ABIEL BISO 
TRIMMER ENOD 
TEMPT DONE 
LET 
R 47.— Badinage. 
48.—Tablet. 49.—Bounces. 


73-—A Charade. 

A country maiden, famed for beauty, 
As well as true ideas of duty, 
Lived with her frst, a worthy creature, 
Who truth and honor tried to teach her. 
One reckless swain an TOTAL gave her, 
But tried in vain to win her favor; 
Even proposed a secret marriage, 
But all his efforts met miscarri 
Though he entreats at every visit, 
But one reply can he elicit: — 

*T wil! not Zast, I never can, sir; 
And that must be my final answer.” 

MAUDE. 


74 —A Diamond. 

1. A letter from Boston. 2. A mm 3A 
European fresh water fish. 4. Belonging to a 
certain family of worms. 5. The seed or fruit 
of a certain tree. 6. A Hebrew measure. 7. A 
letter from London. CoMNE. 


75-—A Double Acrostic. 
[Words of five letters.] 


1. An oblique-angled quadrilateral parallelo- 
= 2. Beyond what is usual. 3. Untwisted 
laments of the finest silk. 5 5 A 
male name. 6, A part of the United States. 7. 
A Jewish month. . 
imals.—To forbear. 
Finals.—A musical instrument. 


76.—Move it and rest. 79.—Clean old tea. 

77-—A liberal crime. 80.—Twine Threader. 

78.—Fire enters. 81.—Enter and dress thee. 
MAUDE. 


82.—An Inverted Pyramid. 

1. Incapable. 2. To be settled in. 3. Re 
maining. 4. Bitter. 5. To destroy. 6. A letter 
from Maine. 

Centrals.—The highest kind of worship. 

TAQUINE. 


83.— Half Square. 
1. A Romping girl. 2. A vegetable. 3. Mud- 


dy. 4. A male child. A preposition. 6. A 
letter from New York. nes’ vas GRANT. 


Transitions. 
(Example: Salt-Malt-Melt-Meat.) 

84.—Change love to hate in three moves. 

+ mule to cart in four moves. 
—Change pork to meat in four moves. 

87.—Change warm to cold in four moves. 

88.—Change rain to hail in two moves. 

TUDENT. 


89.— A Numerical Enigma. 


The whole, composed of eight letters, is the 
third Sunday after Easter. The 1, 2, 3, 6, isa 
name. The 7, 8, 4, 5 is the lime tree. 


MAUDE, 
90.—A Rebus. 
GO 
D BEssiz B, 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 
Prizes. 
For the largest list of correct answers to this 


month’s puzzles, received before November roth, 
we will send a novel; and for the next best list, a 


chromo, 
Solvers. 
Answers to the July puzzles were received 
from Mufti, Katie Smith, Ida Mav, J. D. L, 
Birdie Brown, Ann Eliza, Teddy, Cora A. L., 


and Vinnie. 
Prise-Winners. 
Katie Smith, for the largest list of answers; 
Mafti, for the next best list. 
t@™ All are invited to contribute to this de 
partment and to send solutions month. 
UTHVEN, 
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SILK QUILT. 

This is a pretty design for a silk quilt, being a 
modification of the crazy patchwork by using 
various sized triangles. Every piece must be 
three-sided, but the sides may not be of equal 
lengths. A piece of muslin eighteen inches 
square should be used as a foundation to the 
blocks, making on each a diagonal line as a 
guide in arranging the pieces. To have a “ little 
method in your madness,” will not destroy the 
cateless and unstudied effect which has proved 
the chief charm in “crazy work,” and made it so 
popular, but will add to it a certain symmetry 
which makes the whole combination extremely 
pleasing. The triangles are to be joined with 
feather stitch, either in gold or black silk, and 
the several large squares required for the de- 
sired size of the quilt put together in the same 
way. . 


AN EMERY CUSHION. 


Cut a paper pattern of a circle five inches in 
diameter; one fourth of this circle will give you 
the pattern you want. This must now be cut 
out of strong, close, red flannel. Fold it over 
so that the straight sides of the flannel rest 
upon each other, and sew them together by a 
straight seam. Turn it and you will have a 
pointed bag. This you can now fill with emery 
or with powdered bath brick, such as is used for 
rubbing knives. Before filling, you had better 
run a drawing string all arouhd the curved top 
of the bag. When the filling is in, draw up the 
string, and sew over and over to make it strong. 
You now have a slight resemblance of a straw- 
berry, but it needs a green calyx on the end. 
This you can cut out of any scrap of green you 
may happen to have, velvet, worsted, silk or sat- 
in; velvet will be the prettiest. Cut a little, 
round piece, not larger than a dime, notch it 
round the edge, make a hole in the centre; 
through this hole draw a loop which you have 
fastened to the end of your cushion, and hem it 
down evenly with green silk. 


PAPER RACK. 

A novel and very bright and ornamental rack 
to hang on the wall to hold papers or other 
light articles is made of fans. For the front take 
one fan, remove the wire from the bottom, and 


spread the fan out straight; for the sides use 
fans only partly open; for the back you may use 
two fans widely opened with the handles tied to- 
gether, so that the back will be rounding over 
the top, or you may use pasteboard for the back 
and put on one fan at the top in any way that is 
ornamental, These fans are to be firmly 
fastened together, and may be tied at the cor- 
ners with ribbon or with little cords and tassels, 
For the paper rack use large fans, and for bed- 
rooms where they would do service as hair re 
ceivers or receptacles for notes and cards, the 
smaller ones are in the best taste. 


KETTLE HOLDER. 


Take one quarter of a yard of marking net, 
cut it it square and work a rose on it as 
follows :— 

The blossom make a reddish maroon color, 
the stem of brown, intermixed with yellow, and 
the leaves of dark green, marked over with a 
little green of a lighter shade. Put a little blue 
edging around the sides, or line the whole with 
blue flannel. 


COVER FOR LAMP SHADE, 


One yard of five-inch ribbon, one yard of an- 
tique lace, about two inches wide, and two balls 
of knitting silk. Sew the ribbon very neatly 
together, then sew the lace on the bottom. Tie 
the knitting silk, which should be the same 
shade as the ribbon, in the lowest row of holes 
in the lace, as a fringe. Use four threads of the 
silk. Ran a gathering thread of the knitting 
silk about half an inch from the top of ribbon, 
and draw up as tightly as you wish. This is 
pretty and tasty. 


SOFA CUSHION. 


The quantity of material required is in pro 
portion to the size of the cushion. The centre 
is of crimson plush, cut much smaller than the 
cushion, with a band of satin the same shade 
embroidered with single yellow roses, buds and 
leaves. This band is sewed on the plush diag- 
onally, and the edge of the plush finished with 
crimson silk cord. A very full puff of satin is 
round the edge, and a large bow of satin ribbon 
is placed on each corner. The under side of the 
cushion is plainly covered with satin. 
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“Willie,” said Mr. Mulkittle, addressing his 
son, “as you have been a very good boy for the 
past week or so, your mother and I have agreed 
to let you go out in the country to spend a few 
days with your grandmother.” 

“ When can I go?” asked the delighted boy. 

* I ’ll send vou out just as soon as you can get 
ready.” 

He ran into the house, hauled an old carpet- 
bag from the closet and began to pack his 
clothes. With the assistance of his mother he 
was soon in readiness for the journey, and by 
the time the negro boy arrived with the buggy, 
the youngster was in a high state of excitement. 

Old lady Mulkittle was delighted to see her 
grandson. She had not seen him for some time, 
which fact, together with her bad memory of 
everything about children but the ills to which 
their little flesh is lawful heir, greatly tended to 
increase her pleasure in seeing him. It was iate 
in the afternoon when he arrived, and he had 
not time to explore the premises; however, he 
succeeded in sitting down on a panful of duck 
eggs that had been encased in cotton and placed 
by the fire. The old lady, in the heartiness of 
good hamor born of hale old age, readily for- 
gave him, but when he tried to catch the cat and 
turned over the crock churn, and spilt three 
days’ collection of cream, her aggravation was 
not to be confined by the ordinary bounds of 
self-control; for in the life of an old woman 
there is no perplexity like that of loosing a 
“ churnin’.” 

“Deuce take the boy!” she exclaimed. 
“He ’s ruined me.” 

“ But I got the cat, gran’ma.” 

“Confound the cat. Turn her loose. There! 
I’m glad she scratched you,” and she got a rag 
and began to mop up the milk. “I would n’t 
have had this to happen for a putty,” she said in 
genuine sorrow. 

“ Are you mad, gran’ma?” 

“Oh, I’m hurt.” 

“Did the churn fall on you?” 

“No, it did n’t.” 

' What hurt you, then ?” 

“Oh, do n’t bother me,” and she arose and 
began to sweep the floor. “ This isa putty mess.” 

“I did n’t go to do it.” 

“ Oh, no; you never go to do anything.” 

“Do you go to do anything?” 


“Yes, I do.” 

“ What?” 

“Do n’t talk to me; I ’m bothered.” 

“About the churn?” 

“ Hush, or I ’ll make you go to bed.” 

“ Just ’cause I turned over the churn? ” 

“Yes. I do n’t see why you wanted the 
fetch-taked cat, anyhow.” 

“She licked out her tongue at me an’ pre- 
tended like I could n’t catch her; but I did, 
did n’t 1?” 

“I don’t see what makes children so bad, 
They was n’t that way in my raisin’ !” 

“You was n’t a bad boy, was you?” 

“No, I wasn’t,” andshe sat down with an 


‘annoyed air. 


“ You was n’t a boy, was you?” 

“No; thank the Lord!” 

“ But grandpa what’s dead was, was n’t he?” 

“Yes, he was. Now hush up.” 

“If he hadn’ter been a boy, he couldn’ter 
been a man, could he?” 

“TI won’t put up with your foolishness. You 
can’t run over me like you do your mother and 
father. Take off them clothes and get into that 
bed.” 

“Tt ’s too soon.” 

“Move, I tell you,” and she took down a ture 
key-wing fan, and the boy stood no longer upon 
the order of his going, but went at once. 

He arose early the next morning and went out 
into the lot. He left the gate open and the 
calves ran into the cow-pen. 

“Merciful heavens!” yelled the old lady. 
“Come here!” calling to a servant. 

“Is her name Merciful Heavens ?” asked the 
boy, climbing on the fence and placidly survey- 
ing the turbid scene. 

“I'll attend to your case presently.” Sook, 
red, sook, red. Fetch-take the calves. The 
boy saw that affairs were not shaping them- 
selves in the way calculated to advance his ideas 
of enjoyment, and he went into the house. 

“Now you have done it,” said the old lady, 
bustling into the room. The calves have got all 
the milk, and we fed the cows pumpkins, too. 
I never saw the like since the day I was born.” 

“The bad man will get you, if you do n’t stop 
talkin’ that way.” 

“ What ’s that, you little rascal? = Do n’t you 
come around me with your catechism.” 
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“ But aint it a sin to get mad?” 

“Yes,” replied the old lady after a moment’s 
reflection, “it ’s a sin, and may the Lord forgive 
me for it.” ; 

“But if He forgives you every time you get 
mad it ’ll keep Him pretty busy, won’t it?” 

“ Hush, yoa mus’ n’t talk that way.” 

“Isit asin?” 

“ Yes, it is.” 

“ But the Lord will forgive me, won’t He?” 

“No, He won't.” 

“Then-why will He forgive you when you get 
mad an’ sin?” 

“ Lord a-massy, child, let me alone.” 

“If you waster marry again you ’d make my 
new grandpa hop, would n’t you ?” 

“Jane, have old John hitched up. I’m going 
to town,” and she bustled out of the room. 
She stuffed cotton into her ears, and drove rap- 
idly to town. Arriving at Mulkittle’s house, she 
was putting the boy out, whcn Mr. Mulkittle 
came up and said :— 

“Mother, won’t you get out? Willie is n’t 
sick, is he?” 

“No, I won’t get out, and no, he aint sick. I 
want you to keep him at home. He tormented 
me till I forgot that I had the rheumatism ; but 
give me the rheumatism. Now, there!” and 
she drove away. 


THE HAND TO HOLD. 


Qh, “ the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world; ” 

And the hand that feels a buzz saw 
Is the hand that will get hurled; 

And the hand that shirks the shovel 

. Is the hand the farmer hires; 

And the hand that fools with matches 
Is the hand that kindles fires ; 

And the hand that picks up horseshoes 
In asmithy will get hot ; 

But the hand that holds four aces 
Is the hand that “ scoops the pot.” 


CARELEss HusBAND. —“ Why do n’t you put 
some pork on the table, my dear? Even a little 
ham would go well for a change.” 

CAREFUL WIFE.—*“ Have n’t you read what 
the doctors say of pork? People who eat it 
are among the first to be stricken with cholera.” 

CARELESS HusBAND.—“ Well, that does n’t 
account for the absence of vegetabies, my dear.” 
'. CaREFUL Wire. —“ Now, you would n’t fly in 
the face of death and eat vegetables, would 
you? Here in this very neighborhood three 
persons have been stricken with the cramp colic 
within the past week from eating vegetables. 
No, we sha’n’t have any more vegetables at 
present.” 


CARELEss HUSBAND. —“ But we can at least 
have some beef.” 

CAREFUL WiFE:—“ Beef! Heavens, Thom- 
as, what are you talking about? Don’t you 
read the papers? Do you suppose I want to kill 
you and the children with Spanish fever and. 
Texas chills? Beef! I would n’t allow a pound 
of beef to come into my house for a thousand 
dollars!” 

CARELEss HusBAND. —“ Well, then, give me 
some bread and cheese, or an egg.” 

CAREFUL Wire. —“ Well, if you aint the 
most unreasonable man Iever heard talk. 
Do n’t you know that cheese is the most indi- 
gestible food you can put in your stomach? and 
at the very time, too, when we should be care 
ful. As for eggs, they heat the blood, and bring 
on fevers, besides they ’re not good this time of 
the year. Why don’t you ask for something 
that is healthy and light?” 

CARELEss HusbBAND.—“ All right, my dear; 
get me up a sandwich of wind pudding anda 
seidleitz powder.” 


A gentleman who keeps store in some 
country town where whiskey is not so intoxica 
ting as it is in Cincinnati, came to town recently 
to replenish his stock. He called on several 
wholesale dealers, who, as their habit is when 
their country customers visit them, each invited 
him to take a drink. About noon he reached 
his capacity, but wandering up Central Avenue, 
appetite overcame discretion, and he took just 
one glass too much. About 2 o’clock he was. 
found extended on one of the benches in City 
Hall Park by an officer, who straightway took 
him in charge and locked him up in the Central 
Police Station until such time as he should 
sober up sufficiently to go about his legitimate 
business. He was too sleepy and too full to 
know what was taking place when he was put 
in the cell, just giving one pitch forward land- 
ing him on the bench, and immediately yielding 
to slumber. Later in the evening he woke up, 
his brain still beclouded with the liquor he had 
drank. He was staring at the surroundings in 
bewilderment and surprise, when a couple of 
reporters happened upon the scene. 

“Where am I?” he gasped. 

“In the lock-up, to be sure. Do n't you 
remember what you did?” 

“Did——I did? No——I; what was it?” 

“Can you recollect where you were last ?” 

“It seems to me that I was in a saloon, but I 
can’t just exactly say. A saloon by the market 
house.” 


“ What market house?” 
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“ The one on Sixth Street.” 

* Well, that ’s strange; they found you down 
on the leevee roaring drunk. Do n’t you remem- 
ber going there. No? Then you must have 
been so drunk upon Sixth Street that you did n’t 
know what you were doing, and in that condi- 
tion wandered off down to the river.” 

“I suppose that must have been the way,” 
said the prisoner, with a great effort to re- 
member. 

“Oh,” continued the reporter, “ but you did 
kick up a row.” 

“Did I, really ? Somehow it seems that city 
stagger juice is stronger than what we drink out 
in the country. But what did I do; anything 
wrong?” 

“Anything wrong! well I should remark. It 
took ten policemen to arrest and hold you till 
the patrol wagon came. Why, your life won't 
be long enough to serve out the sentences 
you ’re bound to get, or your property large 
enough to half pay the fines. You are charged 
with drunkenness, burglary, malicious destruc. 
tion of property, disorderly conduct, illegal 
voting, shooting with intent to kill, assault and 
battery; and if that policeman you hit dies, it 
will be murder.” 

“What’s that you say? Did I do all that? 
And I a deacon, too !” ejaculated the country- 
man, becoming suddenly sober. 

“Yes, and a deal sight more, You got drunk, 
broke into a store, smashed a $100 show-case, 
carried off the cash drawer, knocked down an 
inoffensive citizen and tried to kick the life out 
of him, shot the bar-keeper because he would 
not give you another glass, and fought a pitched 
battle for ten minutes with half the police in 
Cincinnati; then the patrol wagon arrived, and 
they chained you down and brought you here.” 

“What——t——t! All that? I? Oh, 
dear, will I ever get home again?” 

“It’s extremely doubtful.” 

“Oh, 1’ll never drink another drop if I ever 
getout. All that! all that! Oh, this is 
awful!” 

The poor fellow sat and moaned for ten min- 
utes, and then the turnkey, taking pity on him, 
told him that the reporter had been giving him a 
“stiff” (to use the classic language of police 
circles) and that as soon as he was sober he 
would be released, to go and sin no more, 


oe day, John Trainer’s mother said to 
m:— 


“My son, if you will go down to Mrs. Mc- 
Adams’s, and borrow her flat irons for me, I ’Il 
tell you a fairy story.” 


“Oh, hang your fairy stories!” he replied, 
cutting a sliver off the table leg. 

“ About a fairy who could turn children into 
pigs and cats,” continued the muther. 

“Oh, go hire a hall!” was the reply of the 
wretch, and he went over to the corral at the 
corner of Dand Union Avenue to see a goat 
butt a grindstone. 

The reader will remember that John Trainer 
was a bad boy, and will wonder why his mother 
did n’t bend him over a saw-horse and hammer 
away until her elbow was weary. She would 
have done so, only she had killed three or four 
of her dear children by trying to make good 
children of them, and she had vowed a solemn 
“vow never to lay a hand on John. 

Nevertheless the impudent sauce-box was not 
to escape punishment. It would have been ten 
per cent. better for him had he been tied toa 
grist-mill and thrown into the sea. 

One evening, while he was out in the back- 
yard, after the clothes line, which he meant to 
use as a lasso to capture cats, a little old woman 
appeared to him. She wasn’t over three feet 
high, had a red nose and snappy eyes, and any 
one could have told at a glance that she meant 
business. 

“Is this John Trainer?” she asked, as she 
stood before him. 

“You bet your old spectacles, it is!” he 
boldly replied, as he turned himself round. 

“I have heard,” she continued, “ that you are 
an ugly, good-for-nothing boy, and I ’ve come to 
see if you will promise to do better.” 

“I’m as good as any little, old, cross-eyed 
woman,” he growled, as he wound up the 
clothes-line. 

“And I’ve heard you didn’t believe in 
fairies ?” she went on. 

“Bet your old bonnet, I don’t!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Well, I’m a fairy,” she said, after a pause. 

“Does your mother know your out?” he 
answered, grinning horribly. 

She lifted a stick, which had been concealed 
under her cloak, and waving it around her 
head, she said: — 

“John Trainer, I command you to leave your 
present shape and become a cat!” 

“Oh, cheese 

He was going to say something, but before he 
could utter the words he became a cat. 

“ Scat !” said the fairy. 

And John sprang upon the wood-pile and 
from thence to the fence. 

He was a black cat having white feet and a 
white stripe around his body. He understood 
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what had happened, and he was rather glad of 
it, as he could run up telegraph poles and walk 
on the roofs of houses. He started off along 
the fence, got up on the roof of the next house, 
and seeing another cat, he arched his back, 
rolled his eyes, and exclaimed : — 

Per-we-wow-on-he-ow 

The other cat slid around on the shingles and 
spit and clawed, and finally pitched into John 
and pounded him half to death in about four 
seconds. John limped over home to get sym- 
pathy of his parents, forgetting that he was a 
cat. The door stood open, and as he entered, 
oid Trainer rose up, grabbed a stick of wood, 
and as he knocked his son clear into the wood- 
shed, he exclaimed :— 

“T’ve been wanting to get a rap at that con- 
founded old cat for more ’n a month!” 

John understood that they no longer recog- 
nized him as their only son, and he went over 
under a horse barn and considered his situation. 
While realizing that it was a bad job, he was 
resolved to be more ugly than before, and he 
started out to get up a fight with some other cat. 
As he crossed his father’s dooryard meowing 
loudly, the old man drew a bead on him with an 
old army musket, and sent twenty-seven buck- 
shot, four rusty nails, two peach-stones, and a 
marble, plump through his body, exclaiming : — 

“There! I guess that feline won’t yeowl 
around here any more!” 

I hope that every boy who reads this will take 
warning by John Trainer’s mournful fate. It is 
a sad thing for a healthy boy to be turned into a 
cat, and then shot down by his own father. 


CHRIS'MAS MOS’ HEAH! 
De red rooster crows at de first peep ob day, 
Chris’mas mus’ heah ; 
An’ de ole spe’kle hen am a tryin’ fur ter lay, 
Chris’mas mos’ heah ; 
De turkey gobbler’s snout, it am as red as a beet, 
Chris’mas mos’ heah ; 
Ah, Lawd, his -old body, it am powerful sweet, 
Chris’mas mos’ heah ; 
I ’se er gwinter put on my long-tail coat, 
Chris’mas mos’ heah ; 
An’ set my mouf fur de laig ob a shoat, 
Chris’mas mos’ heah. 
An’ er whoop tee do, whoop tee do, cut de monkey shine, 
Climb up de’simmon tree, an’ shake down de fruit ; 
Fur ’er whoop tee do, whoop tee do, weather’s mighty fine, 
Groun’s all frozen an’ de hogs kant root, 
’ De ole sheeps stan’s shakin’ ob his head, 
Chris’mas mos’ heab ; 
He “ll shake wus n’r dat; did heah what I said? 
Chris’mas mos’ heah; 
Oh, de chillun am a singin’ an’ a hoopin’ aroun’, 
Chris’mas mos’ heah; 
An’ ter de ole nigger it am a happy soun’, 
Chris’mas mos’ heah ; | 


Come er hang up yer stockin’ an’ we ’Il all go to bed, 
Chris’mas mos’ heah ; 
It puts a nigger boy all outen his head, 
Chris’mas mos’ heah. 
An’ er whoop tee do, whoop tee do, see de break ob day; 
Hus’sle outen bed an’ take down yer sock ; 
An’ er whoop tee do, whoop tee do, what does Toney say? 
Did n't get nothin’ but a ole flint rock. 


Since the advent of hard times and the disap- 
pearance of hard cash, the question of cheap 
living has been an important one. Especially 
has the subject of cheap and wholesome meals 
engrossed the attention of housekeepers of late. 
This last question is one of daily recurrence. 
Indeed, it is one of three-times-a-day recurrence; 
and, with a view to bringing the best methods of 
preparing cheap meals before those who desire 
to live on as few scents as possible, we publish 
below some recipes from the little hatchet — nol! 
we mean little book —little book of Miss Cos 
tum, entitled “ Two Scents a Day, and No Din- 
ner,”—for sale by all newsdealers; price, non- 
sense. The first recipe is that for 

“A One-Scent Dinner.— Take of onions a 
half-peck; scald them over night, or over the 
sink, and let them stand four hours and twenty- 
seven minutes. Or, better still, let them set on 
the table half that time, as then they will not be 
so tired, and they will be stronger. Then put 
them in the pot and let them boil, taking care 
that they do not ‘go to pot’ in the meantime. 
Serve them in a tureen, or a threereen—it 
do n’t matter much which—and you will have a 
nice one-scent dinner.” 


“ A Two-Scent Dinner. — Take of cod-fish two 
pounds or two ounces—either will have the 
same effect —and chop it up fine; the finer the 
better. While you are doing this, let your 
assistant mix a thick batter—if she refuses, 
batter her head—and after you have the fish 
disintegrated, mix it with the batter. There is 
nothing scaly about this. Incorporate the meat 
with the batter thoroughly, and bake in balls, 
parties, or sociables, in a slow fire— say a mile 
in twenty-three hours. Also, take a cabbage- 
head—the feet, hands, legs, arms, or body will 
not do, and must not be used—and after re- 
moving the hair, cut off the nose, and pin the 
ears under the chin. Next boil in a p(h)ewter- 
pot for cabb-age, and then strain through a colan- 
der. Be sure to strain, if you can; if you can’t, 
why struggle, anyway. Serve the fish and cab- 
bage, with —with anything they want, provided 
they make only modest demands. By following 
these directions you will have a cheap two-scent 
dinner, and you will also incense the neigh- 
bors.” 
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A Quarter D'nner.—A quarter of beef, 
quarter-pound ot flour, quarter of a potato, 
quarter of a carrot, and quart-or pint of water. 
Mix flour and water, and stew-meat and vegeta- 
bles. Do n’t get into a stew yourself, even if 
you are a steward. 

If you can afford a three-quarter dinner, it 
can be made in the same way as the foregoing, 
if the proportion of each ingredient be in- 
creased three-fold. 


A nice thing for the sick is shadow tea. 
This is made as follows :— 

Fill a large jar — a family jar is not suitable— 
with water, and to every eleven gallons add four 
drops of milk. Let it remain very tranquil 
unti] the milk has become well absorbed by the 
water. Then place the jar on the south side of 
the house, and the first bright day hold a tea- 
leaf four feet from the jar, and directly between 
it and the sun. You will see a dark object, 
shaped like the leaf, upon the surface of the 
decoction. When you remove the leaf, it 
leaves, too. Bottle the tea and it is ready for 
use. This tea is recommended in case of low 
fever—ten degrees below zero, or thereabouts. 


To make cheap Sponge Cake. — Purchase a 
piece of sheep’s-wool sponge, it comes low —and 
saturate it with sugar and water. 

To make Calve’s-Foot Jelly. — Persuade the 
calf to put its feet under a ten-ton trip hammer 
This is very simple, and it’s nice —for every- 
body but the calf. 

To make fine Pumpkin Pie.— Get the best 
pumpkin you can steal and proceed as usual. 

A fine Cat’s-up.— Take your ten-dollar Mal- 
tese to the roof of your house. 

Pound Cake. — Use a club. 

Currant Jam. — Fell trees across the creek, 
if there is one in your neighborhood. If not, 
go to the circus on Saturday night. 

To Scallop Oysters. — Take them out of the 
shell, and use a pair of scissors. 

Apple Float—Throw the fruit into any 
water that’s handy. It will not sink. 


To Preserve Pairs.— Tell them to get mar- 
ried, and to lead sober industrious lives. 


Roast Duck. —Buiid a big fire in the room 
where your pretty niece sleeps. 

Good table sauce may be had by inviting the 
impertinent daughter of a neighbor to dinner. 


Fine green or black T can be had by apply- 
ing to almost any painter. Let him make it on 
canvas — it will last longer. 


Fish.—To fry rock, place a small boulder 
on the range. Do not hurry it. 


“Your family seems to be putting on a deal of 
style now,” Brown's boy remarked to Smith’s 
boy as the two met. 

“Well, yes,” replied the juvenile Smith, 
“we're puttin’ on a deal of style, an’ I guess 
we ‘ve got a right ter.” 

“How? Your father found a wallet?” 

“ Naw, but father’s got the malaria and sis has 
got the mumps and those are the two most aris- 
tocraticollest disedses that ’s going, so I guess 
if anybody ’s got a right to put on style we 
have.” 


“Yes, sir,” said the politician to the caucus 
manipulator, “the office should seek the man 
and not the man the office.” 

“ Exactly,” answered the c. m. 

“But in this case when the office starts out to 
seek the man” —— 

Fee, cle” 

“I want you to fix it so that I will be the first 
man that it will find.” é 


“FonD MAMMA— “ Now, Willie, you must be 
a real good boy today; here ’s all your aunts 
come to see you.” 

WLLLIE — “ Has Aunt Sarah come?” 

FonD MAMMA—* Yes, Aunt Sarah, Aunt 
Dolly, Aunt Mary, Aunt Elizabeth, Aunt Laura, 
Aunt Cynthia, Aunt ”—— 

WILLIE That ’s plenty, mamma, for me. 
It’s the biggest nest of aunts I ever struck.” 


“ Women,” said old Mr. Squaggs, looking up 
from his paper, and placidly smoothing the shin- 
ing surface of his bald head, “ women is strange 
creeters, They ’re different from men. It’s 
a’most impossible to reform ’em once they gets 
down. When a man falls from grace he soon 
gets up ag’in, but when a woman falls it sorter 
stuns her like, and she don’t have no ambition to 
rise ag’in. Yes, women is strange creeters.” 

“Yes,” said old Mrs. Squaggs, thoughtfully, 
as she interrupted her knitting for a moment, 
“a man rises easily when he falls from grace, 
but you see he haint fur to fall. With a woman 
it is different.” ; 

“ How is it different, I should like to know?” 

“Because when a woman falls she has a long 
er drop. She falls from a greater height than a 
man, and it naturally stuns her. That’s why 
"taint so easy fur her to get up ag’in.” 

Mrs. Squaggs resumed her knitting, and Mr. 


Squaggs returned to his paper with a thought 
ful face.—Somerville Fournal. 
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GRATITUDE. 


MAUD (an aristocratic child).—‘ How pretty and clever you are, mother! I’m so 
glad that you married into our family!” 


SPEAKING FRENCH. 


MISTRESS (fluently). — Oh — er — Francoise, il faut que vous alliez chez le chemist, 
pour le gargle de Mademoiselle Maud; et chez le eng 0 pour le lawn-tennis bat de 
Monsieur Malcolm; et n’oubliez pas mon waterproof, chez le cleaner; et dites & Smithson, 
vous savez, que le kitchen boiler est — est — est ” —— 


FRANCOISE (who has been longer in America than her new mistress thinks). — Est 
purrst! Trés bien, Madame.” 
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Baldness 
rare condition. In 


J. W. Hammonp, Lake Preston, D.T., 

when he but it 40 his 

growing gray. 
whiskers were caitrely white. So they 
continued until he reached 60 years of age, 
when he using AYER’s HAIR 
Vicor, three bottles of which sufficed to 
_ restore their original rich, dark brown 

Mrs, AUGUST VALENTINE, of Buffalo, | M 
N. had become nearly bald, ae 
thou h'she made use of many of the so- 
called hair restorers, none any effect. 
AYER’s HAIR ViGoR did what hothing 
else could go, and now the lady again has 
a fine head of hair, thanks entirely to it. 


Gro. MayYErR, Flatonia, Texas, 
sented an hopeless case. "Bal 
ness was hereditary in his family. a 
the time he was 23 old he 
scarcely any hair left. bottle of 
AYER’s Harr VIGOR a soft, 
downy growth all over his scalp, and in a 
few months his head was covered with 
soft, dark and abundant hair. 


Medicinal Virtues. 


The rare medicinal powers, emollient, 
stimulative and tonic, possessed by AYER’S 
Harr ViGOR enable it to cure 
Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Tetter-sores, 
Dandruff, Humors of various kinds, an 
other diseases of the scalp liable to cause 
baldness. It is not a dye, contains no 
——s matter, and effects its rejuvena- 
tion of faded or gray hair simply by bring- 
ing back the vigor of youth to roots 
and color glands of the 

The wife of Dr. V. 8. LOVELACE, 
Lovelace, Ky., had very bad Tctter 
Sores on her head. AYER’S Halk VIGOR | an 
cured them. 

The son of James N. CARTER, Occo- 
Va., was cured of Scald-Head 

y AYER'S Hair Vicor. 

HERBERT Boyp, Minneapolis, Minn.,| 
was cured by AYER’s Harr VIGOR of 
intolerable Itching of the Scalp. 


A SURE THING. 


nearly all cases they are simply torpid, and can be 


a 
to 
ut Sot) a new growth of hair by the use of AYER’s Hak VIGOR, the only prepare- 

cures baldness and restores youthful color to gray hair. ’ 


Baldness Cured and Age st RD 


Mrs. 0. DAVENPORT 
Vt., became entirely bald at re age of 


d and. remained so 38 years, during which 


time she tried many lair “restorers” with- 
out success, Eventually she used AYER’S 
Hark Vicor, four bottles of which cov- 
ered her head with a fine growth of silky 
brown hair, twelve inches long. 


0. O, Prescott, Charlestown, 
had lost two-thirds of her hair, by 
its “tailing out, when she applied AYER’s 
ViGOR, and one bottle of it caused 
her hair to grow out even more 
than before it begun to fall. 


Mrs. D. N. Parks, Clio, Michigan, 
is 57 years of age, and her hair was quite 
y, but one bottle of AyvErR'’s Hair 
IGOR restored the color it bore in ye 
and she now has ‘‘as fine a head of 
when she was but 16,” 

VINCENT JONES, Richmond, Ind., lost 
all his hair in consequence of a severe at- 
tack of brainfever. AYER’S HAIR VIGOR 
brought out a new growth in a few weeks, 
and it speedily grew long and thick. 


A Toilet Luxury. 


Where the hair is brittle, dry, harsh, 
weuk, or thin, the use of AYER’s HAIR 
V1GoR speedily renders it pliant, soft, 
glossy, and stimulates it to a rich and 

xurious growth: it also keeps the scalp 
free from dandruff, aud affords a perfect 
assurance — the hair falling out or 
turning No other dressing is so 
clean or has lust a delicate and delightful 
perfume. Without it the toilet cannot be 
complete. 


Ladies who have once made trial o* 
AYER’s ViGOR never after prefer 
my other huir-dressing, and many of them 
voluntarily offer such testimonials as the 
—" ing, from Miss KaTEe ROSE, 
oll, Ont., who writes: 
eWaile keeping my head clear of 
Beal Head, it has 
air to grow luxuriantly, resulting in = 


po sessing hair forty-two inches long 
no posecesing hai fo wish it.” 


Ayers Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 


#40 


Dr. J.C. AYER & COQ., [Analytical Chemists] LOWELL, MASS. 
, “An Invaluable Medicine for Woman, invented by a Suffering Woman.” 2 
ISA POSITIVE CURE 
E. PINKHAM’S 
Complaints and Weak- 
nesses so common 
IT WILL CURE ENTIRELY THE WORST FORM OF FemaLe COMPLAINTS, ALL OVARIAN - 
® TROUBLES, INFLAMMATION AND ULCERATION. FALLING AND DISPLACEMENTS, AND 
Sem CHANGE OF LIFE. MONTHLY PERIODS PASSED WITHOUT PAIN. 
ie IT WILL DISSOLVE AND EXPEL TUMORS FROM THE UTERUS IN AN EABLY STAGE OF S g 
DEVELOPMENT. CANCEROUS HUMORS THERE ARE CHECKED SPEEDILY BY ITs UsE. Pi 
AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STomacH. IT cuRES BLOATING, 
yous PRosTRATION, GENERAL DEBILITY, DEPRESSION AND INDIGESTION. 
THAT FEEL@NG OF BEARING Down, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS AL- 
HARMONY WITH THE LAWS THAT GOVEEN THE FEMALE SYSTEM. 5 ° s . 
PuRPOsE Is SOLELY For THE LEGITIMATE HEALING OF DISEASE AND 
RELIEF OF PAIN, AND THAT IT DOES ALL DO, or 
IN EITUER sEx THIS REMEDY 18 
It is prepared onl! at Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. At 
we patd,in Til's er on of price. Mri. Pinkham’s 


Sold by all Druggists. 
for all of those Weak: 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 23,43" 
THE CONSEQUENT SPINAL WEAKNESS, AND IS PARTICULARLY 4DAFTED To THE 
Iv REMOVES FAINTNESS, FLATULENCY, DESTROYS ALL CRAVING FOR STIMULANTS, ™ 
WAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITSUSE. IT WILL UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES ACT IN 
LADIES CAN GLADLY TESTIFY. . 
“Guide to Health” mailed on receit of ctamp. conddentially answered. 


20 YEARS 
4 
> ow 
=. 


EE 


The Wonderfal Kazoo! 


© Imitates to perfection any bird or animal any tune and re- 
no instoction 10 0 use it fer dancing 


Literary and 


Valuable Books Sent va 
“Happy Days’ is one of the most 


mammoth pages, 48 columns a the 

to; wit an umor, &c ro! 
the paper into thoutands of 


and 
as 1, The Lad 
Stories for the} evil 
ping the Whirlwind. 
iss E. Braddon; 6 
Pierce; 7, A Golden ty 


leach. This an offer presents an 0; unity whereby you may 
avery large of the most 
a No better investment of the small sum of 25c. 
qoeld post bly be made. Money refunded to all not satisfied that 
locos three times the value of amount sent. otive sets of the 

ten books and five subscriptions to 


size 20 x 20, and 1 
THE 


lovel 
“Conn. 
LADIES May Develop or Restore the Bust with 


simple a naa Highest Medical E: 
ERIE 


MEDICAL CO. Buffalo, N.Y. 


te travel 
BIRCH'S 7- KEY —j AND NOT 
WILL WIND ANY WATCH WEARi\ OUT 


SOLD 
MAKE YOUR OWN BUGS. 


Patterns stamped in 
“sam for Agents, for E. S. 
Frost & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston. Name this paper. 


Chromos with name, 10c., 3 pks 

Sheet of new style Cards, 30¢, 

Plated Ring and Sample fheet, 

cts, E, H. PARDEE, New Haven, Cona. 


GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE! 


To introduce ‘ Hap appy Days,” our new 16-page Illustrated 

e we will send free to any me - sending 26 cents in 

ps, for 3 months’ subscription, two Ladies’ Full 

Size > Waterproof Gossamer Garments with cata- 

logue of other rubber goods, provided they will show them 
to their friends and induce other sales. A 


PUBS. HAPPY DAYS, HARTFORD, CONN. 


LADIES THAT CAN KNIT, CRO- 

CHET, or do fancy work, to make goods. for our 
trade at their homes in city or country. $5 to eee weekly 
easily made at our business. Goods sent by mail any dis- 
tance. Send 10 cents, silver or stamps, for sample, postage, 


and 
HUDSON M’F’G CO., 265 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
C ARDS: Sample Book, Premium List, Price List sent 
U. Ss. CARD CO., Centerbrook, Conn. 


SCROLL SAWYER. 


This beautiful three-shelf bracket 
ttern, size 13x21, and a large num- 
r of miniature designs for scroll 
will postpaid on re- 
ipt of 1 send 6 cts. for IL- 
Lt STR TED ‘CATALOGUE of 
Scroll Saws, ge Woods, Me- 
chanic’s Tools, Fancy Hinges, 
Clock Movements, etc. A com- 
plete stock, and greater inducements 
offered than ever before. 
A. H. POMEROY, 
216-220 Asylum St., Hartford,Conn. 


State where you saw this 
adverti. 


GG 
sbSTON 


BALLOUW’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


For 1885. ILLUSTRATED. 


100 PAGES ENTERTAINMENT A MONTH (1,200 A 
YEAR) FOR $1.50 PER ANNUM, POSTPAID. 


Charming Hoomances, Sketches, 
Love Stories, Travels and Adventures by 
Sea and Land, Kilustrated Poems, Music, 
Juvenile Department, LEditor’s Drawer, 
Puzzle Page, Ladies? Department, Elouse- 
keeper’s Department, Comic Illustrations, 
all forming a 


Most Complete and Popular Serial. 


2@™ The January and February numbers of 
BALLOvu’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE will be sent to 
any address, as samples, postpaid, on receipt of 
twenty-five cents; then, if you wish to continue, it 
wil only be necessary to remit $1.25 for the bal- 
ance of the year. Address THomes & TALBoT 
Boston. 


4 
Cold Medal, Paris, (878. 
: The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 
351, 170, and 
Said throughout the World, 
ae music being new and taking. Agenteare calling thee by 
Price 15 centseach, 2 for 25 cents, $1.00 a de: 
s we will send HI. D ial fio 
and we will also send free play Tom Vale. > 
: i Books, each neatly bound in pamphlet form and printed * ; 
largeciear type upon d ig utifully {Illustrated an 
Hay; Dudley Carle “as 4 
tery of the Headlands, by E' ‘ 
Author of “ Dora Thorn”; ql 
Sister Rose, by Wilkie Collins; 10, Anne, by Mrs. Henry Wood. —— ——_—_— 
: Remember, we send all these charming books, ten in number, free K re {| — 
IIKS lor Patchwork. BES Woe 
SELF-LOCKING HAIR CRIMPERS. 
Every lady should possess. 
| 
wanted. BABOOCK & 
CO., Centerbrook, Ot. 
Wile APPLick 
: that will bring you in B APPLICATION 
Jone at 1 can learn it in an hour 
Vermont. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE FOR 1885, 


The improvements which have been made in BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE will 
recommend themselves to our patrons without any laudation on our part. By careful atten- 
tion we hope to continue to merit the liberal patronage that has always been bestowed on 
BALLOU’Ss MONTHLY MAGAZINE, now thirty years before the public, and a favorite where- 
ever itis known. The following are some of its features: Descriptive [illustrations of va- 
rious objects of interest in all parts of the world, Illustrated Poems, Romances, Humorous 
Sketches, Love Stories, Adventures by Sea and Land, Young People’s Stories, Editor's 
Drawer, Ruthven's Puzzle Page, Curious and Humorous Matters, The Housekeeper, Comic 
Jilustrations, etc. One hundred pages of reading each month (twelve hundred pages a year) 
at $1.50 per annum, postpaid. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS! 


Almost any enterprising person can, by a very little exertion, easily procure a club of 
five subscribers, thus obtaining a copy gratis for himself. It is not necessary for members 
of clubs to be residents of one town. Additions to clubs can be made at the fro rata price, 
$1.25 per annum, postpaid. Please write all addresses plainly, to avoid mistakes. 

Four copies of BALLou’s MAGAZINE, postpaid, $5.50; five copies, $7.50 and a copy 
gratis to the person who gets up the club; or six copies for $7.50, postpaid. 

For $2 we will send BALLOU’s MAGAZINE for 1885, and either five of our BRILLIANT 
NOVELETTES, all postpaid ; and for $2.50 we will send BALLOU’s MAGAZINE and all ten of 
our BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, all postpaid. 

BS For $2.50 we will send a copy of either “THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA,” or 
“ON LAND AND SEA,” elegantly bound in cloth and gold, and BALLou’s MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE for 1885; or, both Books and Magazine for $3.50. All postpaid. 

Do not subscribe to any magazine for 1885 till you have sent ten cents to the publishers 
of this popular monthly, and received a copy of the January, 1885, issue; then, if you wish to 
continue, it will only be necessary to remit $1.40 for the balance of the year, postpaid. Vo 
notice taken of postal cards calling for — copies. 

8@> For sale by all newsdealers. Price, 15 cents a copy. 

In remitting, it is safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. 


Larger sums can be sent by postoffice money orders, which are safe and cheap, registered 
letters, or drafts on New York and Boston. Address 


Thomes & Talbot, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


Brilliant Novelettes, Handsomely Illustrated. 


No, 1. — The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. A Story of East and West. 
By Lieut. Murray. 
No. 2. — The Sea Lion, or the Privateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life. 
By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 3. — onions. ant, or The Light Dragoons. A Tale of the Revolution. By Dr. J. 
KooINsON, 


No. 4. — Bessie Baine, or the Mormon’s Victim. A Tale of Utah. By M. Quad, of the De- 
troit Free Press. 


No. 5. — The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas. A Tale of the Gulf, and its 
Islands. By Ned Buntline. 

No. 6, — Orlando Chester, or the Young Hunter of Virginia. A Story of Colonial Times. 
By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 7. — basa ae Ship, or the Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa, By Capt. Charles 

. Averill. 

No. 8. — Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. By Col. Isaac H. Folger. 

No, 9. — Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian. A Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Cir- 
cassia. By Austin C. Burdick. 

No. 1o,—The Scout, or the Sharpshooters of the Revolution. By. Major Ben. Perley Poore. 


&@> For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, postpaid, by 


the publishers, on receipt of 15 cents per copy; or we will send the ten books, postpaid, on 
receipt of $1.25. 


THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


rly and fearlessly exhibited | 
the principles right. 
Victi t, 
the Republican party ought tose, and goin this year of our 
Weekly, @1 a year. Address, I, W. ENGLAN 
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r published are as fe 
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PUBLISHED. 

COTTAGES; or, Hints 

on Economical House 

Buildin ing. Containing 24 

plates of Cottages, rang- 

ing in cost frem $500 to 

$8,000, together with 

suggestions regarding ee- 

timating, Jocation and 

8,8an- 

itary arrangements, i, ete. 

4 8vo vol,, handsomely 

= pound In cloth, mailed 

WA, T. COMSTOCK, Pubs, 6 Astor Place, 


The American Time Draft. 


on receipt of $1. 


machine warranted to do i 

work. Send for 
American Time D 

485 Elm St. Westfield. Mass. 


PATCH 
WORK 


SILKS 


IF You WANT 


“‘The most popular and satisfac- 
tory Corset as regards Health, 
Comfort, and Elegance of Form,’ 
be sure and get 


MADAME FOY’S 
IMPROVED 
CORSET AND 
SKIRT SUPPORTER 


It is particularly adapted to the 
t style. of dress. For sale 

dealers. Price by 
1.30 


FOY, HARMON & CO., Vew Haven, Ct. 


MILLINERY 60008 FREE! 


blishers of “HOME 
» the well known 48 col. 

Literary Pauper for the 
ony the great inconven- 
ies in the country towns 
cause: by their inability to obtain 

suliabl bl bat trimmings at reasonable 
prices, large stock of 


are offering them free to those sub- 
veribing to th magazine's follows: 
Y Send 52 cents for ix Months’ 


reali 


ings enough fortwo hats 
and for 52 what bans cost 


BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE 
ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT 


which renders the teeth wurrs, the gu 

rosy, and the breath sweer. It thoroughly 
removes tartar from the teeth and pre- 
vents decay. 


“Canaries and Cage-Birds.*’ 
iy S. H.. Holden — 375 large pages, 
ele 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
gant full- page colored plates, 150 


BIRDS engravings, handsomely Sout im 


cloth. All practical facts: ood, Care, Reme- 
dies. Postpaid for $2. “ Book on Birds,” 12 oma 
illustrated. By mail 25 cents, stamps. Free ca 
Buy best Canaries cheap of Importer. 
G. H. HOLDEN, 387 6th Ave., nearagth St., N.Y. 
ESIGI?S PERFORATED&STA 


Y- G-OR: fo PROGES 


6 
SSS wz 
= SSS PAS 
More people than SSS 
can newspa: inion 4 
toTar SUxtorthenews BUX from 
nm an q 
ts. & month, q 
pundays, $f a year. 
fork City. f 
PEARLS 3, MOUTH. 
i 2 § 
LGR 
Takes care of all kinds of Heati € 
INL |Opens Drafts in the morn- 
ing; can be controlled by day 4 
NSS 
LAY | 
| 
| 
y pt. 
and we will send you Free, post- 
> : aid, 2 yds No. 7 Gros Grain 
Artificial Bud, 1 real fancy PPERFORATING STAMPING: OUTFIT: 
Feather W ing, 3 real fancy 1: DO200 DOLLARS WORTH: OF* WORK FELT. 
iF Flame, have bee PLUSH-VELVET WITHOUT LIQUIDS:PERFORA 
DUR-OWN- DESIGNS: AGENTS:MAKE-$10.PERD, 


Som must be considered as 
of Grace] 

"to recommend($oxp3 

told that_my comin 

Pears’ Soaplhas 1as opened for it 

a large sale in Quited States! 

am. willing to stand by every word in 

favor.of it that I ever uttered.” A-man 

must be fastidious indeed who is not 


\ Sit 


A SPECIALTY FOR THE COMPLETO, 7 


As recommended by the greatest English author- 
ity on the Skin, 


Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. 8. 
Nothing adds so much to, 


ithout them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 
Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


SOAP 


AULTHE LE GGISTS: SELW PER 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. oe 


‘personal a Bright, Clear Com- #77 
Yezion and a Soft Skin. With ace the plainest features become attractive, 


| 
le HE FAMOUS NGLISH | 
TE OMPLEXION SOAP. 
ADL Ex inw Z | 
| ed, and a clear and bright appearance and a soft, velvety oe 
condition imparted and fnaintained, and a good, healthful 
pote pence, and soning 
eate ury of the toilet. Its durabili ond comme 
| 
i ps. 


nm, 


Warranted absolutely purge 
Cocoa, from which the excess of @ 
Oil has been removed. It hasthres Glee 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed Gay 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 7 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and “ay 
admirably adapted for invalids as. 
well as for persons in health.-* * 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W, BAKER &°CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS, i878: 
BAKERS 


Vauilla Chocolate, 


= 


Like all our chocolates, 
pared with the greatest care, and 

consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa-and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served aga 


drink or eater dry as conféec- 
Absolutely Pure. tem delicious article, 
This powder never varies, of purity, strength, 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition — the multitude 
of low-test, short-weight, alu m, or phospha waders. 
A only im_ cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
all Street. New York. 


eir excellence alone have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE- 


hich establishes them as unequ 


allied in 
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Warerooins? 113 Fin 


WATERBURY 1 
WATCH. | 


THE MOST INGENIOUS PIECE OF 
EVER INVENTED. 


THE SERIES © IN 
Por Sale by all Dealers in the United States 
YOUR JEWELER FOR It. 
PRICE, $48 PER DOZEN. 


Discount to the Trade. 


‘a for Quantities less than One Dozen 
Fee pee WEVER BEFORE COULD EVERY GIRL AND BOY OWN A WATCH. 

NEE YORK OFFICE, 52 MAIDEN LANE, 
GEORGE MERRITT, Gen’! Selling 


4 
WATERBURY \ 
ral! 
E THE CORRECT 
| 


